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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


THE present volume has grown out of certain 
chapters relating to the Poetvcs in the first edition 
of ‘Some Aspects of the Greek Genius.’ These 
chapters have been enlarged, and partly re-written ; 
and further questions, not touched on in the earlier 
volume, and bearing on Aristotle’s theory of tragedy, 
are here discussed. A text and a translation of the 
Poetics are prefixed to the Essays. 

It is just a hundred years since a critical text 
of the Poetics has been published in Great Britain. 
Tyrwhitt’s edition, which appeared at Oxford in 
1794, was, indeed, the work of an admirable 
scholar; but since that time much light has been 
thrown on almost every page of this treatise. And 
yet even to-day, after all the labours of German 
scholars, no editor can hope to produce a text 
which will not provoke dissent on the part of com- 
petent critics. \Wor my own part, I find myself 
more frequently in agreement with William Christ 


on questions of reading, than with any previous 
aay 


\ 
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editor. Susemihl, to whom every student of Aris- 
totle is profoundly indebted, appears to me to carry 
conjecture too far, more especially in the trans- 
position of sentences and the omission of words. 
On the other hand, Vahlen’s adherence to the 
Parisian MS. (A°) borders on superstition,—if one 
may dare so to speak of the critic who in a pre- 
eminent degree has contributed to the elucidation 
of the Poetics. 

The superiority of the Parisian over all other 
extant MSS. is beyond dispute ; still I cannot share 
the confidence with which the best editors now 
speak of it as the sole source from which the rest 
are derived. It is true there are no decisive 
passages by which the independent value of these 
latter can be established. But that some of them 
have an independent worth is rendered highly 
probable by two considerations. First, by the 
appearance in them of words which are omitted in 
A‘, but are necessary to complete the sense. The 
missing words are not unfrequently such as a 
copyist could hardly have supplied. Secondly, by 
the number of instances in which the true reading 
is hopelessly obscured in A°, but preserved in some 
of the so-called ‘apographa.’ No ordinary scribe 
could ‘have hit on such happy corrections. While 
doubting, however, whether A* is indeed the arche- 
type of all extant MSS., I have, for the sake of 
convenience, retained ‘in the critical notes the usual 
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abbreviation ‘apogr.,’ to denote any MS. or MSS. 
other than A‘. 

The conjectures of my own which are admitted 
into the text are few in number. They will be 
found in ii. 3. 1448 a 33, xix. 3. 1456 b 8, xxiii. 1. 
1459 a 17, xxiv. 10. 1460 a 35, xxv. 4. 1460 b 17, 
xxv. 14. 1461 a 27, xxv. 16. 1461 a35.! Theemen- 
dation in xxill. 1, évt pérp@ puntixhs for év pérpo 
pupntexjs will, I hope, appear as plausible to others 
as it is convincing to myself. In ix. 5 (oft# ra 
tuxovta dvoyata), though I have not altered the 
traditional reading, yet for reasons stated in note 
1, p. 375, I suspect we ought to read od ta tuyovra 
évopara, and I venture to press this suggestion. 
In a certain number of passages I have bracketed 
words, hitherto retained by the editors, which | 
take to be glosses that have crept into the text. 
The passages are these—iil. 1. 1448 a 23, vi. 
Be 2450 Db 13, xvii. 1. 1455 a 27, xvi. 5. 1455 
b 22. But the detailed treatment of these and 
other questions of criticism and interpretation must 
be reserved for the more fitting pages of a com- 
mentary. 

Fortunately, the general views of Aristotle on 

1 Of these the conjecture in iii, 3 is withdrawn in later editions ; 
that in xxv. 14 gives place to <oiovotv> (Tucker). 

2 In vi. 18 I read in ed. 2 tv Aeyouévwv (Gomperz) instead 
of [7Ov pev Adywv] of ed. 1, and in xvii. 5 dtu avrds (Bywater) for 
[twas airds]. In ed. 3, however, I return to the MSS. reading in 
xvii. 5: see infra, p. xxv. 
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Poetry and Art are not affected by the minor 
difficulties with which the Poetics abounds. In- 
complete as our material is when all scattered 
references have been brought together, the cardinal 
points of Aristotle’s aesthetic theory can be seized 
with some certainty. But his Poetics must be read 
in the light of his other writings; we must trace 
the links which connect his theory of Art with his 
philosophic system as a whole; we must discover 
the meaning he attaches to ‘Imitation’ as an 
aesthetic term,—a somewhat infelicitous term, it 
must be owned, inherited by him from his pre- 
decessors, but henceforth charged with a new 
meaning. Such an inquiry will dispel the vulgar 
notion that still survives in popular manuals, that 
by ‘Imitation’ Aristotle means a literal copy, a 
mere facsimile of the world of experience. The 
clue to his real thought is to be found in the 
assertion that Poetry is an expression of the 
‘universal’; that is, of the universal element in 
human life. In interpreting the full significance 
of this conception frequent reference will of neces- 
sity be made to the wider principles of the Aristo- 
telian philosophy. 

In the following pages I have attempted to bring 
out some of the vital connexions which are thus 
suggested between Aristotle’s theory of Poetry 
and other sides of his comprehensive thought. In 
endeavouring to state his views and estimate their 
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worth candidly and without exaggeration, I have 
not forgotten that Aristotle, more than any other 
writer, has suffered from the intemperate admiration 
of his friends, There have been periods when he 
was held to be infallible both in literature and 
in philosophy. A sovereign authority has been 
claimed for him by those who possessed no first- 
hand knowledge of his writings, and who certainly 
were not equipped with sufficient Greek to interpret 
the text. A far truer respect would have been 
shown him had it been frankly acknowledged, that 
in his Poetscs there are oversights and omissions 
which cannot be altogether set down to the frag- 
mentary character of the book; that his judgments 
are based on literary models which, perfect as 
they are in their kind, do not exhaust the 
possibilities of literature; that many of his 
rules are tentative rather than dogmatic; that 
some of them need revision or qualification ; that, 
for example, the requisites laid down in chap. xiii. 
for the character of the tragic protagonist would 
exclude from the first rank of art some of the 
noblest figures of the Greek drama,—Antigone, 
Clytemnestra, and possibly Prometheus. On the 
other hand, we may well wonder at the im- 
partiality of mind, which lifted him above some, 
at least, of the limitations of his age, though he 
could not wholly emancipate himself from the 
external rules and usages of the Athenian theatre. 
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Above all we may admire his insight into the 
essential quality of Poetry, as a concrete expression 
of the universal. To this result he was led by a 
penetrating analysis of the imaginative creations 
of Greece itself. Universality is, indeed, their 
characteristic note. The accidents of human 
nature seem here to fall into the background, 
while its larger lineaments are disengaged. 

A list of the more important works which treat 
of the Poetics will be found on page xxxv. I 
desire, however, here to mention the books which 
have chiefly aided me in the preparation of the 
Essays: E. Miiller, Geschichte der Kunst ber 
der Alten, Breslau, 1834. Vahlen, Bertrdge 
zu Aristoteles’ Poetik, Wien, 1865. Teichmiiller, 
Aristotelische Forschungen, Halle, 1869. Rein- 
kens, Aristoteles tiber Kunst, Wien, 1870. Déoring, 
Die Kunstlehre des Aristoteles, Jena, 1870. Ber- 
nays, Zwei Abhandlungen iiber die Aristotelische 
Theorie des Drama, Berlin, 1880. I owe, more- 
over, special and personal thanks to Prof. A. C. 
Bradley for valuable criticisms on my _ earlier 
volume, which I have here turned to account. I 
have reason also gratefully to acknowledge the 
singular care and skill displayed by Messrs. R. & R. 
Clark’s Reader. 


EDINBURGH, November 1894. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Tue chief alterations in this edition, as compared 
with the first, consist in the enlargement of the 
Critical Notes, and a careful revision of the Trans- 
lation. Minor changes and additions will be found 
in the Essays. A third index also has been added 
containing a list of the passages in Greek authors 
referred to in the volume. 

In making use of the mass of critical material 
which has appeared in recent years, especially in 
Germany, I have found it necessary to observe a 
strict principle of selection, my aim still bemg 
to keep the notes within limited compass. They 
are not intended to form a complete Apparatus 
Criticus, still less to do duty for a commentary. 
I trust, however, that no variant or conjectural 
emendation of much importance has been over- 
looked. 

Of my own conjectures, printed in the text of 
the first edition, one or two appear to have carried 
general conviction, in particular that in xxii. 1. 


xi 
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Two have been withdrawn (see p. vil). One, 
which I previously relegated to the notes, while 
putting in a plea for its acceptance in the preface, 
has since won the approval of many scholars, 
including the distinguished names of Professor 
Susemihl and Professor Tyrrell, and it is with 
some confidence that I now insert it in the text. 
I refer to od (otra MSS.) ta ruyovra dvopara in 
ix. 5. 1451 b 13, where the Arabic has ‘names 
not given at random.’ For the copyist’s error 
ef. ix. 2. 1451 a 37 (=a 86 Bekk.), where A° 
has ofr, though od 7d rightly appears in the 
‘apographa’: and for a similar omission of od 
in A° ef. vi. 12. 1450 a 29, od wouoer 6 Fw Tis 
tpaywdias épyov, the indispensable negative being 
added in ‘apographa’ and found in the Arabic. 
The emendation not only gives a natural instead 
of a strained sense to the words ra rvxévra 
évouara, but also fits in better with the general 
context, as I have argued at some length, pp. 
375-8 (note). 

Another conjecture of my own I have ventured 
to admit into the text. In the much disputed 
passage, vi. 8. 1450 a 12, I read <sdvres> os eirreiv 
for ov« ddiyou aitav as eireiv of the MSS., follow- 
ing the guidance of Diels and of the Arabic. I 
regard ov« ddiyou ad’téy as a gloss which displaced 
part of the original phrase (see Critical Notes). As 
a parallel case I have adduced het. i. 1. 1354 a 
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12, where ovdév as eireiv, the reading in the 
margin of A’, ought, I think, to be substituted in 
the text for the accepted reading odéyov. The 
word dAéyov is a natural gloss on ovdey as eizeiv, 
but not so ovdév as eizreitvy On OrLyor. 

In two other difficult passages the Rhetoric 
may again be summoned to our aid. In xvii. 1. 
1455 a 27 I have (as in the first edition) bracketed 
tov Oearyv, the object to be supplied with éddvOavev 
being, as I take it, the poet, not the audience. 
This I have now illustrated by another gloss of 
a precisely similar kind in fhet. 1. 2. 1358 a 8, 
where AavOavovely te [Tovs axpoatas| has long been 
recognised as the true reading, the suppressed 
object being not the audience but the rhetoricians. 

Once more, in xxiv. 9. 1460 a 23, where A° 
gives the meaningless addov 8é, I read (as in the 
first edition) add’ ovéé, following the reviser of A’. 
This reading, which was accepted long ago by 
Vettori, has been strangely set aside by the chief 
modern editors, who either adopt a variant Ao 
sé or resort to conjecture, with the result that 
mpocOeivar at the end of the sentence is forced into 
impossible meanings. A passage in the Rhetoric, 
i. 2. 1357 a 17 ff., appears to me to determine the 
question conclusively in favour of ad ové . . 
dvdykn ... tpocGciva. The passage runs thus: 
éavy yap 7 TL TOVTwY yvopimoy, OvdSE Set éyeLV adTds 


fal / . e > / 4 \ 
yap todto mpocti@nciv o axpoatys, olov bts Awpievs 
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otepavitny ayava vevixnev, ixavov eitrety te "OdkUptria 
yap vevixnxev, TO 8 Ste otepavirns ta 'Oddpria, oddé 
Set mpoabeivars yuyvooKover yap wavtes. The general 
idea is closely parallel to our passage of the Poetics, 
and the expression of it similar even to the word 
ovéé (where the bare od might have been expected) 
in the duplicated phrase odd def Aéyew, odde Set 
mpoobeiva. One difficulty still remains. The sub- 
ject to eivar 7) yevéoOar is omitted. To supply it 
in thought is not, perhaps, impossible, but it is 
exceedingly harsh, and I have accordingly in this 
edition accepted Professor Tucker’s conjecture, 
avayKn <Kaxeivo> eivat 1) yevéoOat. 

The two conjectures of my own above mentioned 
are based on or corroborated by the Arabic. I 
ought to add, that in the Text and Critical Notes 
generally | have made a freer use than before of 
the Arabic version (concerning which see p. 4). 
But it must be remembered that only detached 
passages, literally rendered into Latin in Professor 
Margoliouth’s Analecta Orientalia (D. Nutt 1887), 
are as yet accessible to those like myself who are 
not Arabic scholars; and that even if the whole 
were before us in a literal translation, it could not 
safely be used by any one unfamiliar with Syriac 
and Arabic, save with the utmost caution and 
subject to the advice of experts. Of the precise 
value of this version for the criticism of the 
text, no final estimate can yet be made. But it 
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seems clear that in several passages it carries us 
back to a Greek original earlier than any of our 
existing MSS. Two striking instances may here 
be noted :-— 

(1) 1. 6-7. 1447 a 29 ff, where the Arabic 
confirms Ueberweg’s excision of é7ozoua and the 
insertion of dvwvupos before tuyydvovea, accord- 
ing to the brilliant conjecture of Bernays (see 
Margoliouth, Analecta Orientalia, p. 47). 

(2) xxi. 1. 1457 a 36, where for peyadwwrav of 
the MSS. Diels has, by the aid of the Arabic, 
restored the word Maccadwwray, and added a most 
ingenious and convincing explanation of ‘Eppoxai- 
xofavOos (see Critical Notes). This emendation 
is introduced for the first time into the present 
edition. Professor Margoliouth tells me that 
Diels’ restoration of éwevEduevos in this passage is 
confirmed by the fact that the same word is 
employed in the Arabic of Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
to render evyeoOau. 

Another result of great importance. has been 
established. In some fifty instances where the 
Arabic points to a Greek original diverging from 
the text of A‘, it confirms the reading found in 
one or other of the ‘apographa,’ or conjectures 
made either at the time of the Renaissance or in 
a more recent period. It would be too long to 
enumerate the passages here; they will be found 
noted as they occur. In most of these examples 
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the reading attested by the Arabic commands our 
undoubting assent. It is, therefore, no longer 
possible to concede to A° the unique authority 
claimed for it by Vahlen. 

I have consulted by the side of Professor 
Margoliouth’s book various criticisms of it, e.g. by 
Susemihl in Berl. Phil. Wochenschr. 1891, p. 1546, 
and by Diels in Sitzungsber. der Berl. Akad. 
1888, p. 49. But I have also enjoyed the special 
benefit of private communication with Professor 
Margoliouth himself upon a number of difficulties 
not dealt with in his Analecta Orientalia. He has 
most generously put his learning at my disposal, 
and furnished me, where it was possible to do so, 
with a literal translation. In some instances the 
Arabic is itself obscure, and throws no light on 
the difficulty ; frequently, however, I have been 
enabled to indicate in the notes whether the exist- 
ing text is supported by the Arabic or not. — 

In the following passages I have in this edition 
adopted emendations which are suggested or con- 
firmed by the Arabic, but which did not find a 
place in the first edition :— 

ii. 3. 1448 a 15, dowep of robs 
vi. 7. 1450 a 17, <6 82 Bios>, omitting Kal evdamovias 
kal % evdoaryovia of the MSS. 


xi. 6. 1452 b 10, [rovrwv 88 . . . eipyrac] 
xviii. 6. 1456 a 24, <xal> eixds? 


1 Ined.3 I simply give the MSS. reading in the text, damep Tyast. 
2 In ed. 3 the word here added is omitted in the text. 
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xx. 5. 1456 b 35, <ovnK> dvev! 


xxi. 1. 1457 a 34, [kat doypov]|. The literal trans- 
lation of the Arabic is ‘and of this some is 
compounded of significant and_ insignificant, 
only not in so far as it is significant in the 
noun’ 


xxi. 1. 1457 a 36, Macoadwrdy (see above, p. xv.) 


xxv. 17. 1461 b 12, <kai tows ddbvarov> 


I hesitate to add to this list of corroborated 
conjectures that of Dacier, now admitted into the 
text of xxiii. 1. 1459 a 21, cal pr opolas ioropiass 
ras ovvbéces, for Kal pr) opolas iotopias tas cuvjbes 
of the MSS. (In defence of the correction see note, 
p- 165.) The Arabic, as I learn from Professor 
Margoliouth, is literally ‘and in so far as he does 
not introduce (or, there do not enter) into these 
compositions stories which resemble.’ This version 
appears to deviate both from our text and from 
Dacier’s conjecture. There is nothing here to 
correspond to cvv7ides of the MSS. ; on the other 
hand, though cuv@éces may in some form have 
appeared in the Greek original, it is not easy to 
reconstruct the text which the translation implies. 
Another conjecture, communicated privately to 
me by Mr. T. M‘Vey, well deserves mention. It 
involves the simpler change of oyoias to ofas. The 
sense then is, ‘and must not be like the ordinary 
histories’; the demonstr. rovodrovs being sunk in 


1 [In ed. 3 the word here added is omitted in the text. 
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otas, so that ofas icropias ai ovvybers becomes by 
attraction, ofas ictopias tas cvv7 Gers. 

I subjoin a few other notes derived from corre- 
spondence with Professor Margoliouth :— 

(a) Passages where the Arabic confirms the 
reading of the MSS. as against proposed emenda- 
tion :— 

iv. 14. 1449 a 27, exBativovres ris AexTiKns appovias : 
Arabic, ‘when we depart from dialectic com- 


position.’ (The meaning, however, is obviously 
misunderstood. ) 

vi. 18. 1450 b 13, rév pev Adywv: Arabic, ‘of the 
speech.’ The per is not represented, but, owing 
to the Syriac form of that particle being identical 
with the Syriac for the preposition ‘of,’ it was 
likely to be omitted here by the translator or 
copyist. 

xviii. 1. 1455 b 25. The Arabic agrees with the 
MSS. as to the position of wodAdkis, ‘as for 
things which are from without and certain Me 
from within sometimes.’ 


xviii. 5. 1456 a 19, kat ev rots arAots rpaypaor: Arabic, 
‘and in the simple matters.’ 


xix. 2. 1456 a 38, ra ra0n wapackevafew: Arabic, 
‘to prepare the sufferings.’ 
More doubtful is xvii. 2. 1455 a 30, ad tis adrijs 
gicews: Arabic, ‘in one and the same nature.’ 
The Arabic mode of translation is not decisive as 
between the MSS. reading and the conjecture dm’ 
aitis ths dices, but rather favours the former. 
(b) Passages where the conjectural omission of 
words is apparently supported by the Arabic :— 
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ix. 9. 1451 b 31, ofa dy eikds yever Oar kat Suvard, yeve- 
o@a.: Arabic, ‘there is nothing to prevent the 
condition of some things being therein like those 
which are supposed to be.’ But we can hardly 
say with certainty which of the two phrases the 
Arabic represents. 

xvi. 4. 1454 b 31, ofov ’Opéorys ev rH “Idvyeveta 
dveyvipurev dt “Opeorns: Arabic, ‘as in that 
which is called Iphigeneia, and that is whereby 
Iphigeneia argued that it was Orestes.’ This 
seems to point to the omission of the first 
’Opéorns.} 


In neither of these passages, however, have I 
altered the MSS. reading. 
(c) Passages on which the Arabic throws no 


light :— 


i. 9. 1447 b 22. The only point of interest that 
emerges is that in the Arabic rendering (‘of all 
the metres we ought to call him poet’) there is 
no trace of «ai, which is found alike in A° and 
the ‘apographa.’ 

x. 3. 1452 a 20. The words yiyveoOou ratra are 
simply omitted in the Arabic. 

xxv. 18. 1461 b 18, écre cai aitiv MSS. The line 
containing these words is not represented in the 
Arabic. 

xxv. 19. 1461 b 19, érav pr) dvayKns otons pydev. . . 
The words in the Arabic are partly obliterated, 
partly corrupt. 


1 Vahlen (Hermeneutische Bemerkungen zw Aristoteles’ Poetik II. 
1898, pp. 3—4) maintains that the inference drawn from the Arabic 
is doubtful, and he adds strong objections on other grounds to Diels’ 
excision of the first "Opéorns. 
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Apart from the revision of the Text, the Trans- 
lation has, I hope, been improved in many passages, 
and the improvements are largely due to the in- 
valuable aid I have received from my friend and 
colleague, Professor W. R. Hardie. To him | 
would return my warmest thanks; and also to 
another friend, Professor Tyrrell, who has read 
through the proof-sheets of the earlier portion of 
the volume, and has greatly assisted me by his 
literary and critical skill. 

The Essays are substantially unchanged, though 
they have undergone revision in detail and some 
expansion. In the notes to the Essays some 
new matter will be found, eg. pp. 142-4 (on 
ch. i. 6-9), pp. 375-8 (on ch. ix. 4-5), pp. 259- 
260 (on ch. xiii. 2). 

In conclusion, I desire to acknowledge my 
obligations to friends, such as Mr. B. Bosanquet 
(whose History of Aesthetic ought to be in the hands 
of all students of the subject), Dr. A. W. Verrall, 
Mr. W. J. Courthope, Mr. A. O. Prickard, and Rev. 
Dr. Lock, who have written me notes on particular 
points, and to many reviewers by whose criticism I 
have profited. In a special sense I am indebted to 
Professor Susemihl for his review of my first edition 
in the Berl. Phil. Wochenschr., 28th September 
1895, as well as for the instruction derived from his 
numerous articles on the Poetics, extending over 
many years in Bursian’s Jahresbericht and else- 
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where. Among other reviewers to whom I feel 
grateful, I would mention Mr. Herbert Richards 
in the Classical Review, May 1895; Mr. R. P. 
Hardie in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15; and the authors 
of the unsigned articles in the Saturday Review, 
2nd March 1895, and the Oxford Magazine, 12th 
June 1895. 

To Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s Reader I would once 
again express no merely formal thanks. 


EpinBurGuH, November 1897. 
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In preparing this third edition for the press I have 
expanded the critical notes and introduced some 
fresh material here and there into the Essays. The 
whole has been subjected to minute revision, and 
nothing of importance, I hope, has escaped me 
either in the criticisms of reviewers or in recent 
contributions made to the study of the text or to the 
general literature of the subject. Certain topics, 
indeed, might well have invited fuller treatment, 
but I have been reluctant to allow the volume to 
grow to an unwieldy size. 

In the revision of the text I have had the 
advantage of consulting two new editions, based 
on very different principles, those of Professor 
Bywater and Professor Tucker, from both of which 
I have derived assistance. In Professor Bywater’s 
edition I have noted the following passages in 
which manuscript authority (Parisinus 2038) is 
cited for readings which hitherto have been given 
as conjectural :—i. 4. 1447 a 21; xi. 5. 1452 b3 


C 
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and 4; xv. 1. 1454 a 19; xviii. 1. 1455 b 32; 
xxii, 7. 1458 b 20 and 29; xxiv. 8. 1460 a 13; 
xxv. 4. 1460 b 19: xxv. 16. 1461 DS oancee 
1461 b 13; xxvi. 3. 1462 a 5: xxv. Gy 1a6 ee 
I am also indebted to Professor Bywater’s text 


for several improvements in punctuation. Most 


of his important emendations had appeared before 


the publication of my earlier editions, and had 


already found a place in the text or in the notes, 


I now append the chief passages in which the 
text of this edition differs from that of the last :— 


Vii. 


6. 1451 a 9. Here I keep the reading of the 
MSS., domep wore kal dAAoré faci. Schmidt’s 
correction ci#O@acw for daciv seemed at first 
sight to be confirmed by the Arabic, but, as 
Vahlen argues (Hermeneutische Bemerkungen zu 
Aristoteles’ Poetik, 1897), this is doubtful, and 
—a more fundamental objection—the question 
arises whether the correction can, after all, con- 
vey the sense intended. Can the words as 
emended refer to a known practice in present 
time, ‘as is the custom on certain other occasions 
also,’ i.e. in certain other contests, the dydves of 
the law-courts being thus suggested? As to 
this I have always had misgivings. Further 
observation has convinced me that rote al adAore 
can only mean ‘at some other time also,’ 
in an indefinite past or future. With ¢aciv 
(sc. dywvicac6ar) the reference must be to the 
past. This lands us in a serious difficulty, for 
the use of the xAe~’dpa in regulating dramatic 
representations is otherwise unheard of. Still 
it is conceivable that a report of some such 
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old local custom had reached the ears of Aristotle, 
and that he introduces it in a parenthesis with 
the ¢aciv of mere hearsay. 


ix. 7. 1451 b 21. I accept Welcker’s ’Av6c? for 
avOe. Professor Bywater is, I think, the first 
editor who has admitted this conjecture into 
the text. 


xvii. 5. 1455 b 22. I restore the MSS. reading 
dvayvupioas twds, Which has been given up by 
almost all editors, even the most conservative. 
Hitherto a parallel was wanting for the required 
meaning, ‘having made certain persons acquainted 
with him,’ ‘having caused them to recognise 
him.’ But Vahlen (Herm. Bemerk. 1898) has, 
if I am not mistaken, established beyond question 
this rare and idiomatic use of the verb by a 
reference to Diodorus Siculus iv. 59. 6, and by 
the corresponding use of yvwpifw in Plut. Vit. 
Thes. ch. xii. 


xix. 3. 1456 b 8. For dea of the MSS. I now read 
% Sudvow. (Previously I had accepted Tyrwhitt’s 
correction 757 &@ dez.) This conjecture was first 
made by Spengel, and strong arguments in its 
favour have recently been urged by V. Wrobel 
in a pamphlet in which this passage is discussed 
(Leopoli 1900). 

xxv. 6. 1458 b 12. For pérpov I now read pérprov 
with Spengel. (So also Bywater.) Is it possible 
that in xxvi. 6. 1462 b 7 we should similarly 
read 7 tod petpiov (pérpov codd.) pre, ‘a fair 
standard of length’? 


In xiv. 8-9. 1454 a 2-4 a much vexed question 
is, | am disposed to think, cleared up by a simple 
alteration proposed by Neidhardt, who in a 2 reads 
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Kpatictov for devrepov, and in a 4 Sevrepov for 
kpaticrov. ‘This change, however, I have not intro- 
duced into the text. 

The Arabic version once more throws interesting 
light on a disputed reading. In xvii. 2. éeorariKxoi 
instead of é£eractixoi is a conjecture supported by 
one manuscript. In confirmation of this reading, 
which has always seemed to me correct, I extract 
the following note by Professor Margoliouth (Class. 
Rev. 1901, vol. xv. 54) :—‘ Professor Butcher . 
informed me that a continental scholar had asserted 
that the Arabic read éxoratixoi for éferacrixot in 
this passage. I had been unable to satisfy myself 
about the Arabic word intended by the writer of 
the Paris MS., and therefore could not confirm 
this; but I must regret my want of perspicacity, 
for I have now no doubt that the word intended is 
‘ajabvyyina, which is vulgar Arabic for ‘‘ buffoons,” 
literally “‘men of wonder.” The Syriac translated 
by this word will almost certainly have been 
mathh'rdné, a literal translation of éxcratixol, 
which the Syriac translator probably thought 
meant ‘men who produce ecstasies.” The verb 
é€ictacbar is not unfrequently rendered by the 
Syriac verb whence this word is derived.’ 

In a few other passages the Critical Notes or 
Translation contain new matter; e.g. ix. 8. 1451 
b°23:; xvi. 7/°1465' a 14; xxiv. 10) 1460 belie 
XXvV1. 6. 1462 b 7. 
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Turning now from the text to the subject 
matter of the treatise, I must mention a valu- 
able book, Platon und die Avristotelische Poetik, 
by G. Finsler (Leipzig 1900). Aristotle’s debt 
to Plato is here set forth in fuller detail than 
has ever been done before; and though in some 
instances it may be doubted whether the obligation 
is not exaggerated and the ideas of these two 
thinkers brought into rather forced relation, yet 
there is much to be learned from the volume. 
In the notes to the Essays I have added many 
fresh illustrations from Plato, which have been sug- 
gested by reading Finsler. 

Mr. W. J. Courthope’s Oxford Lectures form 
another noteworthy volume, concerned chiefly with 
modern poetry, but embodying Aristotelian prin- 
ciples. The estimate of the Poetics in the lecture 
on ‘ Aristotle as a Critic’ is marked by rare insight 
and sureness of judgment. 

The learned and interesting History of Criticism, 
by Professor Saintsbury, ought also to be consulted 
by all students of the Poetics. ‘The first five 
chapters of vol. i. give an instructive survey of 
Greek criticism, chapter iii. being devoted to 
Aristotle. I would direct attention, moreover, 
to the History of Interary Criticism im _ the 
Renaissance (New York 1899), by J. E. Spingarn, 
to which frequent reference is made in the notes. 

I owe to the kindness of Professor Sonnenschein 
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the information as to the significant names in 
Roman comedy contained in the note pp. 375 ff. 
In rewriting this whole note, as also that on p. 259, 
I have slightly modified my former view. Another 
note, pp. 343-4, gives in a compressed form the 
result of a conversation with Mr. A. C. Bradley, 
whom | desire to thank, not for the first time. 
The remarks added on pp. 225-6 are designed 
further to elucidate the relation between Art and 
Morality as I believe it to have been conceived by 
Aristotle. A few observations on Ibsen’s drama 
will be found on pp. 270-1. It is needless to 
specify other minor additions of a like kind. 

I cannot in concluding omit a word of cordial 
thanks to Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s accomplished 
Reader. 


EDINBURGH, October 1902. 
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ARISTOTLE’S POETICS 
ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS 


. ‘Imitation’ (uiunors) the common principle of the Arts of Poetry, 


Music, Dancing, Painting, and Sculpture. These Arts dis- 
tinguished according to the Medium or material Vehicle, the 
Objects, and the Manner of Imitation. The Medium of 
Imitation is Rhythm, Language, and ‘ Harmony’ (or Melody), 
taken singly or combined. 


The Objects of Imitation. 

Higher or lower types are represented in all the Imitative 
Arts. In Poetry this is the basis of the distinction between 
Tragedy and Comedy. 

The Manner of Imitation. 

Poetry may be in form either dramatic narrative, pure 
narrative (including lyric poetry), or pure drama. A 
digression follows on the name and original home of the 
Drama. 


The Origin and Development of Poetry. 

Psychologically, Poetry may be traced to two causes, the 
instinct of Imitation, and the instinct of ‘Harmony’ and 
Rhythm. 

Historically viewed, Poetry diverged early in two directions: 
traces of this twofold tendency are found in the Homeric poems: 
Tragedy and Comedy exhibit the distinction in a developed 
form. 

The successive steps in the history of Tragedy are enumer- 
ated. 


Definition of the Ludicrous (7d yeAotov), and a brief sketch of the 
rise of Comedy. Points of comparison between Epic Poetry 
and Tragedy. (The chapter is fragmentary.) 

B 
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VI. Definition of Tragedy. Six elements in Tragedy : three external, 
—namely, Spectacular Presentment (6 rs dWews xdopos or bis), 
Lyrical Song (seAorola), Diction (Aék&s) ; three internal,— 
namely, Plot (u0@os), Character (#@o0s), and Thought (didvoa). 
Plot, or the representation of the action, is of primary import- 
ance ; Character and Thought come next in order. 


VII. The Plot must be a Whole, complete in itself, and of adequate 
magnitude. 


VIII. The Plot must be a Unity. Unity of Plot consists not in Unity 
of Hero, but in Unity of Action. 
The parts must be organically connected, 


IX. (Plot continued.) Dramatic Unity can be attained only by the 
observance of Poetic as distinct from Historic Truth ; for 
Poetry is an expression of the Universal, History of the Par- 
ticular. The rule of probable or necessary sequence as applied 
to the incidents, Certain plots condemned for want of Unity. 

The best Tragic effects depend on the combination of the 
Inevitable and the Unexpected, 


X. (Plot continued.) Definitions of Simple (dao?) and Complex 
(remdeypuévor) Plots, 


XI. (Plot continued.) Reversal of Intention (:epurére:a), Recognition 
(dvayvaepiors), and Tragic or disastrous Incident (dos) defined 
and explained. 


XII. The ‘quantitative parts’ (uépy xara 1rd roadv) of Tragedy de- 
fined :—Prologue, Episode, ete. (Probably an interpolation. ) 


XIII. (Plot continued.) What constitutes Tragic Action. The 
change of fortune and the character of the hero as requisite 
to an ideal Tragedy. The unhappy ending more truly tragic 
than the ‘poetic justice’ which is in favour with a popular 
audience, and belongs rather to Comedy. 


XIV. (Plot continued.) The tragic emotions of pity and fear should 

at spring out of the Plot itself. To produce them by Scenery or 

Spectacular eflect is entirely against the spirit of Tragedy. 

Examples of Tragic Incidents designed to heighten the 
emotional effect. 


XY. The element of Character (as the manifestation of moral purpose) 
“in Tragedy. Requisites of ethical portraiture. The rule of 
necessity or probability applicable to Character as to Plot. 
The ‘Deus ex Machina’ (a passage out of place here). How 

Character is idealised. 
_ XVI. (Plot continued.) Recognition : its various kinds, with examples, 


XVII. Practical rules for the Tragic Poet : 
(1) To place the scene before his eyes, and to act the 
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parts himself in order to enter into vivid sympathy with the 
dramatis personae. 

(2) To sketch the bare outline of the action before proceed- 
ing to fill in the episodes. 

The Episodes of Tragedy are here incidentally contrasted 
with those of Epic Poetry. 


Further rules for the Tragic Poet : 

(1) To be careful about the Complication (déo.s) and Deé- 
nouement (dUcts) of the Plot, especially the Dénouement. 

(2) To unite, if possible, varied forms of poetic excellence. 

(8) Not to overcharge a Tragedy with details appropriate 
to Epic Poetry. 

(4) To make the Choral Odes—like the Dialogue—an organic 
part of the whole. 


. Thought (édvoa), or the Intellectual element, and Diction in 


Tragedy. 

Thought is revealed in the dramatic speeches composed 
according to the rules of Rhetoric. 

Diction falls largely within the domain of the Art of 
Delivery, rather than of Poetry. 


Diction, or Language in general. An analysis of the parts of 
speech, and other grammatical details. (Probably interpolated.) 


Poetic Diction. The words and modes of speech admissible 
in Poetry: including Metaphor, in particular. 

A passage—probably interpolated—on the Gender of Nouns. 

(Poetic Diction continued.) How Poetry combines elevation of 
language with perspicuity. 

Epic Poetry. It agrees with Tragedy in Unity of Action: herein 
contrasted with History. 

(Epic Poetry continued.) Further points of agreement with 
Tragedy. The points of difference are enumerated and illus- 
trated,—namely, (1) the length of the poem; (2) the metre ; 
(3) the art of imparting a plausible air to incredible fiction. 


Critical Objections brought against Poetry, and the principles on 
which they are to be answered. In particular, an elucidation 
of the meaning of Poetic Truth, and its difference from common 
reality. 

. A general estimate of the comparative worth of Epic Poetry and 

Tragedy. The alleged defects of Tragedy are not essential to it. 

Its positive merits entitle it to the higher rank of the two. 


ABBREVIATIONS IN THE CRITICAL NOTES 


Ac= 


apogr. = 
Arabs = 


Ald. = 


Vahlen = 


Vahlen coni. = 


the Parisian manuscript (1741) of the 11th 
century: generally, but perhaps too con- 
fidently, supposed to be the archetype from 
which all other extant MSS. directly or in- 
directly are derived. 


one or more of the MSS. other than A°. 


the Arabic version of the Poetics (Paris 882 A), 
of the middle of the 10th century, a version 
independent of our extant MSS. It is not 
directly taken from the Greek, but is a trans- 
lation of a Syriac version of the Poetics by an 
unknown author, now lost. (The quotations 
in the critical notes are from the literal Latin 
translation of the Arabic, as given in Mar- 
goliouth’s Analecta Orientalia.) 


the Greek manuscript, far older than A° and no 
longer extant, which was used by the Syriac 
translator. (This symbol already employed 
by Susemihl I have taken for the sake of 
brevity.) It must be remembered, therefore, 
that the readings ascribed to Y are those which 
we infer to have existed in the Greek exemplar, 
from which the Syriac translation was made. 


the Aldine edition of Rhetores Graeci, published 
in 1508. 


Vahlen’s text of the Poetics Ed. 3. 


a conjecture of Vahlen, not admitted by him into 
the text. 


words with manuscript authority (including A°), 
which should be deleted from the text. 


a conjectural supplement to the text. 
a lacuna in the text. 


words which are corrupt and have not been satis- 
factorily restored. 
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ARISTOTLE’S POETICS 


I propose to treat of Poetry in itself and of its various 
kinds, noting the essential quality of each; to inquire 
into the structure of the plot as requisite to a good poem ; 
into the number and nature of the parts of which a 
poem is composed ; and similarly into whatever else falls 
within the same inquiry. Following, then, the order of 
nature, let us begin with the principles which come 
first. 

Epi: poetry and Tragedy, Comedy also and Dithyrambic 2 
poetry, and the music of the flute and of the lyre in 
most of their forms, are all in their general conception 
modes of imitation. They differ, however, from one 3 
another in three respects,—the medium, the objects, the 
manner er mode of imitation, being in each case 
distinct. 

For as there are persons who, by conscious art or 4 
mere habit imitate and represent various objects through 
the mediun of colour and form, or again by the voice; 
so in the ats above mentioned, taken as a whole, the 
imitation is produced by rhythm, language, or ‘ harmony,’ 
either singly or combined. 


8 I. 4—9. 1447 a 24—1447 b 22 
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Thus in the music of the flute and of the lyre, 
‘harmony’ and rhythm alone are employed; also in 
other arts, such as that of the shepherd’s pipe, which 
are essentially similar to these. In dancing, rhythm 5 
alone is used without ‘harmony’; for even dancing 
imitates character, emotion, and action, by rhythmical 
movement. 

There is another art which imitates by means of 6 
language alone, and that either in prose or verse—which 

1447 b Verse, again, may either combine different metres or con- 
sist of but one kind—but this has hitherto been without 
aname. For there is no common term we could apply to 7 
the mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus and the Socratic 
dialogues on the one hand; and, on the other, to 
poetic imitations in iambic, elegiac, or any similar 
metre. People do, indeed, add the word ‘maker’ or 
‘poet’ to the name of the metre, and speak of elegiac 
poets, or epic (that is, hexameter) poets, as if it were not 
the imitation that makes the poet, but the verse that 
entitles them all indiscriminately to the name. Even 8 
when a treatise on medicine or natural science is brought 
out in verse, the name of poet is by custom given to the 
author ; and yet Homer and Empedocles have nothing in - 
common but the metre, so that it would be right to 
call the one poet, the other physicist rather than poet. 
On the same principle, even if a writer in his poetic 9 
imitation were to combine all metres, as Chaeremon did 


in his Centaur, which is a medley composed of metres 
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of all kinds, we should bring him too under the general 
term poet. So much then for these distinctions. 

There are, again, some arts which employ all the 
means above mentioned,—namely, rhythm, tune and 
metre. Such are Dithyrambic and Nomic poetry, and 
also Tragedy and Comedy; but between them the 
difference is, that in the first two cases these means 
are all employed in combination, in the latter, now one 
means is employed, now another. 

Such, then, are the differences of the arts with respect 
to the medium of imitation. 

Since the objects of imitation are men in action, and 
these men must be either of a higher or a lower type 
(for moral character mainly answers to these divisions, 
goodness and badness being the distinguishing marks 
of moral differences), it follows that we must represent 
men either as better than in real life, or as worse, or 
as they are. It is the same in painting. Polygnotus 
depicted men as nobler than they are, Pauson as less 
noble, Dionysius drew them true to life. 


Now it is evident that each of the modes of imitation 2 


above mentioned will exhibit these differences, and be- 
come a distinct kind in imitating objects that are thus 
distinct. Such diversities may be found even in dancing, 
flute-playing, and lyre-playing. So again in language, 
whether prose or verse unaccompanied by music. Homer, 
for example, makes men better than they are; Cleophon 
as they are; Hegemon the Thasian, the inventor of 
parodies, and Nicochares, the author of the Deiliad, worse 


rT 


3 


than they are. Thesame thing holds good of Dithyrambs 4 


and Nomes ; here too one may portray different types, as 
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Timotheus and Philoxenus differed in representing their 
Cyclopes. The same distinction marks off Tragedy from 
Comedy; for Comedy aims at representing men as worse, 
Tragedy as better than in actual life. 

III There is still a third difference—the manner in which 
each of these objects may be imitated. For the medium 
being the same, and the objects the same, the poet may 
imitate by narration—in which case he can either take 
another personality as Homer does, or speak in his own 
person, unchanged—or he may present all his characters 
as living and moving before us. 

These, then, as we said at the beginning, are the 2 
three differences which distinguish artistic imitation,— 
the medium, the objects, and the manner. So that from 
one point of view, Sophocles is an imitator of the same 
kind as Homer—for both imitate higher types of 
character ; from another point of view, of the same kind 
as Aristophanes—for both imitate persons acting and 
doing. Hence, some say, the name of ‘drama’ is given 3 
to such poems, as representing action. For the same 
reason the Dorians claim the invention both of Tragedy 
and Comedy. The claim to Comedy is put forward by 
the Megarians,—not only by those of Greece proper, who 
allege that it originated under their democracy, but also by 
the Megarians of Sicily, for the poet Epicharmus, who is 
much earlier than Chionides and Magnes, belonged to that 
country. Tragedy too is claimed by certain Dorians of 
the Peloponnese. In each case they appeal to the 
evidence of language. Villages, they say, are by them 
ealled xapat, by the Athenians djuoc: and they assume 
that Comedians were so named not from cwudtew, ‘to 
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revel, but because they wandered from village to village 
(kata Kwpas), being excluded contemptuously from the 

1448 city. They add also that the Dorian word for ‘doing’ 
is Spay, and the Athenian, mpartev. 

This may suffice as to the number and nature of the 4 
various modes of imitation. 

IV Poetry in general seems to have sprung from two 
causes, each of them lying deep in our nature. First, the 2 
instinct of imitation is implanted in man from childhood, 
one difference between him and other animals being that 
he is the most imitative of living creatures; and through 
imitation he learns his earliest lessons; and no less 
universal is the pleasure felt in things imitated. Wes 
have evidence of this in the facts of experience. 
Objects which in themselves we view with pain, we 
delight to contemplate when reproduced with minute 
fidelity: such as the forms of the most ignoble animals 
and of dead bodies. The cause of this again is, that to 4 
learn gives the liveliest pleasure, not only to philosophers 
but to men in general; whose capacity, however, of 
learning is more limited. Thus the reason why men 5 
enjoy seeing a likeness is, that in contemplating it they 
find themselves learning or inferring, and saying perhaps, 
‘Ah, that is he’ For if you happen not to have seen 
the original, the pleasure will be due not to the imitation 
as such, but to the execution, the colouring, or some such 
other cause. 

Imitation, then, is one instinct of our nature. Next, 6 
there is the instinct for ‘harmony’ and rhythm, metres 
being manifestly sections of rhythm. Persons, therefore, 
starting with this natural gift developed by degrees their 
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TaS T@V TOLOUTwMY, ot Se EUTEAETTEPOL TAS TWV pavrwv, 
a / fal of oe [A ee , 
Tp@Tov rporous TovobvTes, BoTrEp ATEpot Vuvous Kal éyKapia. 
a \ a \ ¢ / > \ 4 ’ lal lal 
Tay pev ody mpd “Opunpov ovdevos Eyopuev eitreivy TowdTov 
moinpa, eiKds O€ eivat ToANOVS, ard 5é “Opnpou apEapévors 
yy e > / € 7 \ \ A ? \ 
éativ, olov éxeivov 0 Mapyitns cal ta TovavTa. ev ols Kal 
TO dpporrov [lawPetov] HAP pétpov, 510 Kal iapBetov xa- 
Aeiras viv, bre ev TO péTPH TOVTH LduBifov GdAHAOUS. Kal 

bee? . a a e \ ¢ a e ee fe ¢ 
éyévovTo TOV TaraiOv oi péev HpwiKaV ot O€é iauBav ToLm- 
tai. wotep S€ Kal Ta oTrovdaia pddiota TrounTns “Opnpos 
Hv (wovos yap ody StL ed GAN<a> [STL] Kal popnoers Spapa- 
\ > / ef \ a / / 
Tikas éTroinoev), oUTwS Kal Ta THS Kwpmdias oynpaTa 
mparos wédeiEev, ob vpoyov adAd TO yedotov Spapyaro- 
e ’ 
Tmoujcas' o yap Mapyitns avaddoyov éyer, wotrep “Idas 
fied ae) 4 \ \ / oe \ 2 \ 
kal 1) "Odtcceva Tpos Tas Tpaywodias, ovTw Kal ovTOS mpds 
\ / / \ an / \ 
Tas Kwpodias. wapahaveions Sé THs Tpaywdias Kal Ko- 
, Coe pe Ke Dea t \ / e a p \ \ 
bwdias of ef Exatépay thy Toinow oppavTes Kata THY 
> , / Ld \ > \ cal | a A > / 
oixetay piow of pev avtl Tov iduBov Kwpwdotrotol eyé- 
vovTo, of Se avtl Tov érav TpaywdodiddoKaro, Sia TO 


/ fol 
petfova Kal évTipotepa Ta oxNHpaTa elvar Tadta éxelvov. 
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TO pev ody éericKoTrety et ap éyer dn  Tpaywdta Tots 11 
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27. drepo Spengel: erepor codd. 30. cat (post ofs) Ald.: xara Ae 
31. layBlor (bis) A° layBetov ante #AGe secl. Stahr 35. ddd Bonitz 
(confirm. Arabs): ddd’ dre codd.: ddd’ ére Tucker Spaparixas AS et Z: 
SpamarixGs apogr. 38. 6 apogr.: 7d Ae 1449 a 6. welfova apogr. : 


petfov A& 7. el dpa éxe apogr.: mapéxec A®: dp’ Eyer Vahlen 
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special aptitudes, till their rude improvisations gave birth 
to Poetry. 

Poetry now diverged in two directions, according to 7 
the individual character of the writers. The graver 
Spirits imitated noble actions, and the actions of 
good men. The more trivial sort imitated the actions 
of meaner persons, at first composing satires, as 
the former did hymns to the gods and the praises of 
famous men. A poem of the satirical kind cannot s 
indeed be put down to any author earlier than Homer ; 
though many such writers probably there were. But 
from Homer onward, instances can be cited,—his own 
Margites, for example, and other similar compositions. 
The appropriate metre was also here introduced ; hence 
the measure is still called the iambic or lampooning 
measure, being that in which people lampooned one 
another. Thus the older poets were distinguished as 9 
writers of heroic or of lampooning verse. 

As, in the serious style, Homer is pre-eminent among 
poets, for he alone combined dramatic form with 
excellence of imitation, so he too first laid down the 
main lines of Comedy, by dramatising the ludicrous 
instead of writing personal satire. His Margites bears 

1449a the same relation to Comedy that the Iliad and Odyssey 
do to Tragedy. But when Tragedy and Comedy came 10 
to light, the two classes of poets still followed their 
natural bent: the lampooners became writers of Comedy, 
and the Epic poets were succeeded by Tragedians, 
since the drama was a larger and higher form of 
art. 


Whether Tragedy has as yet perfected its proper 11 
c 
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eldeow ixavas 7) od, avto Te Kal abTo tKpiverar 7) vait 
Kat Tpos Ta Oéatpa,ad2ros NOyos. yevouevyn <0 > odV am apXNs 12 
10 avToaxediactiKn, Kal avT) Kal} Kowmdia, Kal  pev amo 
Tav eEapyovtov tov SiOdpayBov, 7 S¢ ard tev Ta par- 
AiKa & ete Kal viv év TodXais TOY TOACwY SLapéver VoO- 
pifomeva, Kata puxpov nvénOn tmpoayovtwyv baov éyiryveTo 
havepov avTis, kal moras petaBoras petaBadovoa 7 
15 Tpaywola ératvcato, émel eoxe THY avTAs Pvow. Kal TO 13 
Te Tov UToKpiTaY TAOS eE évos eis B00 mpaOtos Aiayd- 
hos syaye Kal Ta TOD yopod HAdTTwcE Kal Tov ROYoY 
TpaTayoricTiy Taperxevacev, Tpeis S€ Kal oKnvoypadpiav 
|Xohoxrjs. ere S€ TO péyeOos ex pixpdv pvOwv Kal Dé- 14 
2g Fews yehoias dud TO €x catupixod petaBadeivy oe are- 
| ceuvivOn. 7O Te métpov éx TeTpapétpou iapBetov éyéveto* 
TO pev yap TpOTov TeTpayeTpw exypavto Sid TO caTupLK)Y 
Kal opynatixwtépay elvar Thy Toinow, NéEews S€é yevomévns 
avTn % pvows TO oiKeloy péTpov ebpes pddiota yap AeKTL- 
25Kov TOV méTpwv TO iauBelov eat: onpeloy 8& TovToV: 
Treiota yap iauBeia réyowev ev TH Siaréxt@ TH pos 
GAAjdous, éEduetpa S€ dduydus Kai éxBaivoytes Ths Ne- 


KTUKAS appovias. ere S€ érrevcodiwy wAHOn Kal Ta GAN 15 
se SN a lh 


8. xpiverat 7) val+ Kal AC: vai secl. Bursian: xplverat elvat kal apogr.: Kpivac 
xal Forchhammer: fort. xplverac: elvac ) kal: adr re war’ abrd ely 
Kpetrrov 7) mpds Odrepa Z ut videtur (Margoliouth) 9. yevouévn 8 oby 
Bekker: -yevouévyn odv apogr.: yevoudrns ofy Ac 10. abrooyediacrixh 
apogr.: av’rooxediacrixfs AC 11. padrdcca apogr.: PaiiAdcxa AS: PavdcKa 
vel dadd\a = 12, diapéver apogr.: diapévery AC 15. abris Bekker : 
éaurfs apogr.: alrfs A° 19. déEews}] AéEers J (‘orationes’ Arabs): <7 
Aé&ts fx> AéEews Christ. Omissum voeabulum collato Arabe id esse Mar- 
goliouth suspicatur cuius vice Graeculi byyyopla usurpant 20. carupiaxod 
Ac 21 et 25. lapBlov Ac 27. é&duerpa] rerpduerpa Winstanley 

els Aextixhy dpuovlay Wecklein (cf. Rhet. iii. 8. 1408 b 82): codicum 
lect. tutatur Arabs verba 25 onpuetov—28 dpuovlas suadente Usener~ 
secl, Susemihl 28. post 776m punctum del. Gomperz O\dAa ws 
apogr.: d\Aws A®: dda ols Hermann 
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types or not; and whether it is to be judged in itself, or 
in relation also to the audience,—this raises another 


question. Be that as it may, Tragedy—as also Comedy 12 





was at first mere improvisation. The one originated 
with the leaders of the Dithyramb, the other with those 
of the phallic songs, which are still in use in many of 
our cities. Tragedy advanced by slow degrees; each 
new element that showed itself was in turn developed. 
Having passed through many changes, it found its natural 
form, and there it stopped. 

Aeschylus first introduced a second actor; he dimin- 13 
ished the importance of the Chorus, and assigned the 
leading part to the dialogue. Sophocles raised the number 
of actors to three, and added scene-painting. Moreover, 14 
it was not till late that the short plot was discarded for 
one of greater compass, and the grotesque diction of the 
earlier satyric form for the stately manner of Tragedy. 
The iambic measure then replaced the trochaic tetrameter, 
which was originally employed when the poetry was of 
the satyric order, and had greater affinities with dancing. 
Once dialogue had come in, Nature herself discovered the 
appropriate measure. For the iambic is, of all measures, 
the most colloquial: we see it in the fact that con- 
versational speech runs into iambic form more frequently 
than into any other kind of verse; rarely into hexa- 
meters, and only when we drop the colloquial in- 
tonation. The additions to the number of ‘episodes’ or 
acts, and the other improvements of which tradition 
tells, must be taken as already described; for to discuss 
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e by, fal » a > / 
ws éxacta KoopnOnvar NéyeTaL EcTwH Hiv elpnuEeva* TO- 


30 AV yap av icws épyov ein SueEvevar Kal’ Exacrtov. 


V ‘H 8 Kkapwdia éotiv Bomep eiTropev pipnows pavroTépwv 
pév, ov pévTor Kata Tacav KaKiav, GAN Tod aloypov 
€oTt TO yedotov popiov. TO yap yedoidy eat dwapTn- 
pad Te Kal aicyos avodvvov Kai ov pOaptixov, oiov ev- 

35 Ads TO yedXotov TMpocwrov aicxypoy Te Kai SvecTpappévov 
divev ddvvns.- ai pev ov THs Tpaywdias petaBacers Kal 2 
80 dv éyévovto ob RAeAjOacw, 4 SE Kwopwdia Sia TO pr) 
omovddteabar €& apyis ehabev’ Kal yap yopov Kkopwdadv 

149b Oe mote 0 dpywy eaxev, GAN Hedovtal oav. dn SE 

- oXnpaTd Twa adlThs éxovons of eyomevor adTHs Tountal 
pvnpovevovtar. tis d& mpdcwra arédwxev 7) Tpodoyous 7) 3 
TrjOn wToKpiTaV Kal boa ToLvadTa, HyvonTat. TO Se pw- 

lal . / % / \ \ b] > fol 
5 Oovs roveiv ['Eriyappos cat Dopyis] to pev &€& apyns 
éx Xuxedlas HAG, Tv SE “AOnvnow Kparns mpdtos tpEev 
> / fol > fol 2O7 / lal / 4 
abéuevos THs lauBiKns iSéas Kabodov-crovety oyous Kai 
uvOous. 7) ev OdV erroTTOLia TH Tpaywdia péxypt meV TOD peTa 4 
TES / / 3 ¥ > / a 
pétpov [peydrou] pwiwnors elvar orrovdaiwy jKodovOncev* TH 
x \ / € fa) A \ > / 2 4 

10 6€ TO pétpov amdodv éyew Kal arrayyeday éivat, TAavTH 
29. mepl wey ody rolrwy tocatra add. Ald. ante éorw 32. adn’ 9 Tod 
alcxpod Friedreich: d\Ad <xara 7d yedotov, > Tod <é’> alcxpod Christ: ‘sed 
tantum res ridicula est de genere foedi quae est portio et ridicula’ Arabs, i.e. 
ddA pbvov Td yedotbv éore TOD alcxpod 5 pdpidv éore Kal 7d yedotov E, quod ex 
duabus lectionibus conflatum esse censet Susemihl (1) a\Ad pdptov pdvor 7d 
yerotby éort Tod alcxpod, (2) aANa Tod aloxpod pdpidv éorr Kal 7d yedotorv 
33. yéXowov (bis) A& 1449 b 3. olf Neyduevor] drlyou wév of Castelvetro: 
édtyou wey [ol] Usener 4. mpoddyous A®: mpédoyov Christ: Aéyous Her- 
mann, 6. ’Exlxapyos cal dpus secl. Susemihl: <éxeiev yap forny> 
*Exlyappos xal Pdpucs post #Ae Bywater, collato Themistio, Or. xxvii. p. 837 A, 
recte, ut opinor 8. eldéas AC 9-10. wéxpe wey Tod werd wérpov Thurot 
(cf. Arab.) : wéxpe udvou uérpov peyadou codd.: yéxps uev Tod wérpwe <év uhcer> 
weydhy coni. Susemihl: wéxpe ev rod wérpy Tyrwhitt: wéxpe udvou <rod did 


Néyou éu>pérpou weyddou Ueberweg 10. weyddouv codd.: secl. Bursian: 
wera NOyou Ald. et, ut videtur, = 7@ Ald.: 7d A 11. ratrn Ac 
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them in detail would, doubtless, be a large under- 15 
taking. 


Vv Comedy is, as we have said, an imitation of characters 
of a lower type,-—not, however, in the full sense of the 
word bad, the Ludicrous being merely a subdivision of 
the ugly. It consists in some defect or ugliness which 
is not painful or destructive. To take an obvious 
example, the comic mask is ugly and distorted, but does 
not imply pain. 

The successive changes through which Tragedy passed, 2 
and the authors of these changes, are well known, whereas 
Comedy has had no history, because it was not at first 

1449 » treated seriously. It was late before the Archon granted 
a comic chorus to a poet; the performers were till then 
voluntary. Comedy had already taken definite shape 
when comic poets, distinctively so called, are heard of. 
Who introduced masks, or prologues, or increased the 3 
number of actors,—these and other similar details re- 
main unknown. As for the plot, it came originally from 
Sicily ; but of Athenian writers Crates was the first who, 
abandoning the ‘iambic’ or lampooning form, generalised 
his themes and plots. 

Epic poetry agrees with Tragedy in so far as it is an 4 
imitation in verse of characters of a higher type. They 


metre, and is narrative in form. They differ, again, 
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/ ” \ a "4 > \ e \ e / 
Siapépovow: ere dé 7O pjKer, <érel> 7 bev OTL wadloTa 
a a \ >’ / 
TELPATAL UT lav Treplodov ALoV Elvat 7) [LLKPOV é€EarraTTew, 

e \ > / ee 4 a / \ / / if 
% S€ érrotrovia dopictos TO Ypove, Kal ToUT@ SiadépeL* KaiToL 
A e > al lal > / \ > 
TO TpO@ToV omoiws ev Tais Tpayw@diats TOTO ETOLOUY Kal EV 
cal » > \ \ oA a 
Tois émecw. pépn 8 €ori Ta pev TavTa, Ta bé iia Ths 
cy / 3 'f 
tpaywdias: Sumep Oatis Tepl Tpaywdias olde a7rovdatias 
\ a \ > / 
kal gatrdys, olde Kal tepl ém@v: & pev yap EemoTrolia 
” G , a , a \ meer > s > a 
éyel, Urdpyet TH Tpaywodia, & de avTH, ov TavTa ev TH 
érroTrovia. 
IL \ \ < el > e / Lae \ \ 
epl pev ody THs év éEapeTpois piNTLKNS Kal Tept Ko- 
bk er > a AN be bb née > 
pwdias Yotepov epoduev, epi Sé Tpaywdias éeyopev ava- 
/ a al / cd a 
AaBovtes avThs ex THY Eipnuévwv TOV yivomevoY Gpov TIS 
/ / 
ovaias. éotw odv tpaywdia piunois mpatews orovdaias 


Kal Terelas péyebos éyovons, Svcpéve AOYHY yYopls éEKxa- 


5 


2 


lal ’ r > al / / \ > , > . 
oTw TaY eiddv ev Tois popiots, SpwavTwY Kal ov bv’ aTray- 


a lal ¢ 
yerias, Sv édéov cal goSov mepaivovea tiv TAY TOLOVTMY 
/ \ 
maQnuatwv Ka0apow. Réyw Sé jdvopévov pév Oyo TOV 
my ¢ Ny A s / \ f \ \ \ ral 
éxovta pudwoy Kai dppoviav Kat pédos, 70 5é yopis Tots 
15 \ 5 \ / ¢ ” * / / fa} \ / ¢ 
eldeot TO Sia péTpov evia povoy TEepaiverOat Kai Taw ETEpa 
t a - 
dia pédovs. érrel S€ mpdtrovres TrovodvTas Thy ppnow, 


an \ 2£ > / x ” / bi. ¢ 
TT P@TOV MeV € QAVaYKNS AV EN TL opltov TPAaya@ tas Oo 


a_» / 9_ {2) , > t > / \ 
(9 TNS ovens KOO[LOS, ELTA peoTrovia Ka rE t$* €VY TOVUTOLS yap 


a \ is "A \ A \ 525m \ na 
ToLouvTaL THY pinoww. Réyo Se AEEW pev avTHY THY TOV 


12. diagépe. Hermann (confirm. Arabs) <érel> 7 ev Gomperz: <p> 
 mev coni. Vahlen: <el> 7 wév Tucker: 7 uév yap apogr. 14. rovrw 
(? rodro pr. m.) Ae diapépovow Christ 16. Ereow et &racx var. lect. 
= (Diels), ‘in omnibus epesi’ Arabs Taura apogr.: Tatra AS 19, 
avr A: avri apogr.: atirn Reiz: év airy Richards 21. pév add. apogr. : 
om. A°& 22. dvadaBdvres Bernays: dmodaBbyres codd. 25. éxdorw 
Tyrwhitt: éxdorov codd. 28. ma@ynudrwy corr. apogr., 2: pwadnudrwv 
Ac 29. kal pédos] Kat wérpoy Vettori: secl. Tyrwhitt 30. pdvor] 
popa & (‘ partes’ Arabs) 34. abrhy] ratrny Bywater 
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in their length: for Tragedy endeavours, as far as 
possible, to confine itself to a single revolution of the 
sun, or but slightly to exceed this limit; whereas the 
Epic action has no limits of time. This, then, is a 
second point of difference; though at first the same 
freedom was admitted in Tragedy as in Epic poetry. 

Of their constituent parts some are common to both, 5 
some peculiar to Tragedy. Whoever, therefore, knows 
what is good or bad Tragedy, knows also about Epic 
poetry: for all the elements of an Epic poem are found 
in Tragedy, but the elements of a Tragedy are not all 
found in the Epic poem. 

VI Of the poetry which imitates in hexameter verse, and 
of Comedy, we will speak hereafter. Let us now discuss 
Tragedy, resuming its formal definition, as resulting from 
what has been already said. 

Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an action that is 2 
serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude ; in language 
embellished with each kind of artistic ornament, the 
several kinds being found in separate parts of the play ; 
in the form of action, not of narrative; through pity and 
fear effecting the proper purgation of these emotions. By 3 
‘language embellished, I mean language into which 
rhythm, ‘harmony, and song enter. By ‘the several kinds 
in separate parts, I mean, that some parts are rendered 
through the medium of verse alone, others again with 
the aid of song. 

Now as tragic imitation implies pore acting, it neces- 4 
sarily follows, in the first place, that’ Spectacular equip- 
ment will be a part of Tragedy. Next: Song and Diction, 
for these are the medium of imitation. By ‘Diction’ 
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35 méeTpwv auvOccw, perorroviay Sé€ 8 THv Svvamiw havepav 
»” lal b] \ \ / / > / tg be 
éyer Taow. érel S& mpakews eat pipnows, TpaTTeTaL Oe 5 
a rm s 5 , 
bd TWOV TPATTOVTWY, OVS aVayKN ToLOUS TLWas ElvaL KATA 
\ 5 \ x / \ \ / A \ 
te To 4005 Kal thv Svavorav (1a yap TovTwY Kat Tas 
, > / , / \ x 4 fal 
1450a rpaFers eivai hapev moids Tivas, TépuKev S€ aitia dv0 TaV 
\ 4 \ 
mpakewy eivat, Sudvorak Kal 700s, Kal KaTa TavTas Kal 
\ a \ 
Tuyxavouvet Kal amoTuyydvover TavTes), Eat dn THS pev 6 
/ € rn e , / \ 50 a \ 
mpakews 0 mvGos 7 pina: Aéyw yap pvOov TodTOV, THY 
, A / 3.1 \ »” > i / 
sauwleow THY Tpayuatov, Ta dé On, KAW O ToLvovs Twas 
3 . SY / / / > ae / 
civat dapev Tors mpatrovtas, Sidvoray b€, év boots Réyov- 
> / / x A > / z > / 

TES aTrobetKVUaciV TL i) Kal aTropaivoyTar yv@pnv. avayKn7 
5 4 ‘d / > isd ry A 4 > \ 
ovv maons Tpaywdias pépn elvar €F, Kal’ & Troid TIS éoTiv 

/ fol > fa) \ la \ / \ 

) Tpaywdia: TadtTa & éotl pvOos Kal On Kai reEws Kal 

\ / \ x a 

10 dudvora Kal Oris Kal pedoTrotia. ols pev yap pLpodvTaL, 
/ / > / € \ a ov a \ aA , 

dvo pépn éotiv, as S& pipodvTat, &v, & SE ptpodvTat, Tpia, 
x b," fal > f / x La / > bs re 

Kal Tapa TadTa ovdév. TovTOLs meV OVY <TrdVTES> [LOUK OALYOL 8 

om € > a f n ” \ Oe 54 ~ 

avdT av] as eimrety KexpnvTat Tos eideow: Kal yap ders EXEL TAY 

\ a f / 

Kat 7005 Kal piOov Kai réEww Kat pédos kal Sidvoray @aav- 
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35. pérpwr] dvoudrwr Hermann, collato 1450 b 15 36. maow Maggi: 
macay codd. 38. da dé Zeller dua yap ToUTrwy . .. mavres in 
parenthesi Thurot 1450 a 1. wépuxey dé apogr.: mépuxev AS airia 
eodd.: airias Christ 3. 6) Eucken: 6€ codd. 4, rovrov] rodro 
Maggi: secl. Christ (cf. Arab.) 5. xa6d A&: kad’ & apogr. 8. 
Kad’ & aod apogr.: Ka@orola A° 12. odk ddlyo a’t&v ws elmety codd.: 
érlyou abrGy <dmavtes> ws elmety coni. Bywater: odk éXlyo ab’rév <adda 
mwdvres> ws elrety Bursian : ovk dXlyo a’rGy om. ZL, sed ravrws (?=mdvres) 
add. (vid. Margoliouth). Secluso igitur tanquam glossemate ovx édtyou 
a’rGy, scripsi <mdvres> ws elrety: cf. Rhet. i. 1, 1854 a 12, édtyor codd.: 
ovdév ws elreiv A° marg., ubi édtyov glossema esse suspicor, veram lect. ovdév 
ws elmeiy: Dem. or. xxxvili. 6 mavtwy Tv mrelorwy ws elretv, ubi Tay 
mhelorwv secluserim. Viam monstravit Diels, qui tamen mdvy7es quoque 
omisso, rovras pév ody ws elmety scripsit: ox ddlyo abrov <add’ é&v waor 
mdvres> Gomperz: ox dAbyo airGv <add mdvtes rao.> Zeller: <mdvres 
év waow abris> Susemih} 18. dyes vel yw apogr.: drs Ac may 
iure suspexeris 
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I mean the mere metrical arrangement of the words: 
as for ‘Song,’ it is a term whose sense every one under- 
stands. 

Again, Tragedy is the imitation of an action; and an 5 
action implies personal agents, who necessarily possess 


certain distinctive qualities both of character and thought; 


1450a for it is by these that we quality actions themselves, 

‘\and these—thought and character—are the two natural 
‘|causes from which actions spring, and on actions again 
all success or failure depends. Hence, the Plot i is the 6 
imitation of the action:—for by plot I here mean the 
arrangement of the incidents. By Character I mean 
that in virtue of which we ascribe certain qualities to 
the agents. Thought is required wherever a statement 
is proved, or, it may be, a general truth enunciated. 
Every Tragedy, therefore, must have er parts, which 7 
Lag sa am ANG aria craen 8 Plot, Charter 
pation, Thought, Ss ectacle, Song. Two of the parts con- 
stitute the net OES imitation, one the manner, and three 
the object if imitation. And these complete the list. 
These elements have been employed, we may say, by the 8 
poets to a man; in fact, every play contains Spectacular 
elements as well as Character, Plot, Diction, Song, and 
Thought. 


But most important of all is the structure of the 9 
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» yap Tpayodia piunois eat ovK avOpwTav adda Tpa- 


Eews kal Biov: <0 8é€ Bios> év mpaker éotly Kal TO Tédos 


ae! 3 / > / o'7eX \ \ \ Sf / 
mpakis Tis éeotiv, ov TovoTns: cicly bé KaTa pév TA HON TroLol 


\ \ / 5 / lA 
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a \ ” / / > \ \ ” 
Oras TA On pupnowvtar TpaTTovaw, adrdAa Ta HON cup- 
/ \ \ / C4 \ / \ 
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incidents. For Tragedy is an imitation, not of men, but 
of an action and of life, and life consists in action, and 
its end is a mode of action, not a quality. Now1o 
character determines men’s qualities, but it is by their 
actions that they are happy or the reverse. Dramatic 
action, therefore, is not with a view to the representation 
of character: character comes in as subsidiary to the 
actions. Hence the incidents and the plot are the end of 


a tragedy; and the end is the chief thing of all. Again,11 / 


mM. & 


without action there cannot be a tragedy; there may be 
without character. The tragedies of most of our modern 
poets fail in the rendering of character; and of poets in 
general this is often true. It is the same in painting; 
and here lies the difference between Zeuxis and Polygnotus. 
Polygnotus delineates character well: the style of Zeuxis 
is devoid of ethical quality. Again, if you string 12 
together a set of speeches expressive of character, and 
well finished in point of diction and thought, you will 
not produce the essential tragic effect nearly so well as 
with a play which, however deficient in these respects, 
yet has a plot and artistically constructed incidents. 
Besides which, the most powerful elements of emotional 13 
interest in Tragedy—Peripeteia or Reversal of Intention, 
and Recognition scenes—are parts of the plot. A further 14 
proof is, that novices in the art attain to finish of diction 
and precision of portraiture before they can construct 
the plot. It is the same with almost all the early 


poets. 
The Plot, then, is the first principle, and, as it were, 
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the soul of a tragedy: Character holds the second place. 

1450b A similar fact is seen in painting. The most beautiful 15 
colours, laid on confusedly, will not give as much pleasure 
as the chalk outline of a portrait. Thus Tragedy is the 
imitation of an action, and of the agents, mainly with a 
view to the action. 

- Third in order is Thought,—that is, the faculty of 16 
saying what is possible and pertinent in given circum- 
stances. In the case of oratory, this is the function of 
the political art and of the art of rhetoric: and so indeed 
the older poets make their characters speak the language 
of civic life; the poets of our time, the language of the 
rhetoricians. Character is that which reveals moral 17 
purpose, showing what kind of things a man chooses or 
avoids. Speeches, therefore, which do not make this 
manifest, or in which the speaker does not choose or 
avoid anything whatever, are not expressive of character. 
Thought, on the other hand, is found where something is 
proved to be or not to be, or a general maxim is 
enunciated. 

Fourth among the elements enumerated comes 18 
Diction ; by which I mean, as has been already said, the 
expression of the meaning in words; and its essence is 
the same both in verse and prose. 

Of the remaining elements Song holds the chief place 19 
among the embellishments. 

The Spectacle has, indeed, an emotional attraction of 
its own, but, of all the parts, it is the least artistic, and 
connected least with the art of poetry. For the power 
of Tragedy, we may be sure, is felt even apart from 
representation and actors. Besides, the production of 
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spectacular effects depends more on the art of the stage 
machinist than on that of the poet. 

VII These principles being established, let us now discuss 
the proper structure of the Plot, since this is the first 
and most important part of Tragedy. 

Now, according to our definition, Tragedy is an 2 
imitation of an action that is complete, and whole, and 
of a certain magnitude; for there may be a whole that 
is wanting in magnitude. A whole is that which has 3 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. A beginning is that 
which does not itself follow anything by causal necessity, 
but after which something naturally is or comes to be. 
An end, on the contrary, is that which itself naturally 
follows some other thing, either by necessity, or as a rule, 
but has nothing following it. A middle is that which 
follows something as some other thing follows it. A well 
constructed plot, therefore, must neither begin nor end 
at haphazard, but conform to these principles. 

Again, a beautiful object, whether it be a picture of 4 
a livmg organism or any whole composed of parts, must 
not only have an orderly arrangement of parts, but must 
also be of a certain magnitude; for beauty depends on 
magnitude and order. Hence an exceedingly small 
picture cannot be beautiful; for the view of it is con- 
fused, the object being seen in an almost imperceptible 
moment of time. Nor, again, can one of vast size be 

1451a beautiful; for as the eye cannot take it all in at once, 
the unity and sense of the whole is lost for the spectator ; 
as for instance if there were a picture a thousand miles 
long. As, therefore, in the case of animate bodies and 5 
pictures a certain magnitude is necessary, and a magni- 
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tude which may be easily embraced in one view; so in 

the plot, a certain length is necessary, and a length 

which can be easily embraced by the memory. The 6 
limit of length in relation to dramatic competition and 

sensuous presentment, is no part of artistic theory. For 

had it been the rule for a hundred tragedies to compete 

together, the performance would have been regulated by 

the water-clock,—as indeed we are told was formerly 

done. But the limit as fixed by the nature of the7 
drama itself is this:——the greater the length, the 

more beautiful will the piece be by reason of its 

size, provided that the whole be perspicuous. And 

to define the matter roughly, we may say that the 

proper magnitude is comprised within such limits, that 

the sequence of events, according to the law of probability 

or necessity, will admit of a change from bad fortune to 

good, or from good fortune to bad. 

VIII Unity of plot does not, as some persons think, consist 
in the unity of the hero. For infinitely various are the 
incidents in one man’s life, which cannot be reduced to 
unity ; and so, too, there are many actions of one man 

out of which we cannot make one action. Hence the2 
error, as it appears, of all poets who have. composed a 
Heracleid, a Theseid, or other poems of the kind. They 
imagine that as Heracles was one man, the story of 
Heracles must also be a unity. But Homer, as in all 3 
else he is of surpassing merit, here too—whether from 
art or natural genius—seems to have happily discerned 
the truth. In composing the Odyssey he did not include 
all the adventures of Odysseus—such as his wound on 


Parnassus, or his feigned madness at the mustering of 
D 
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the host—incidents between which there was no necessary 
or probable connexion: but he made the Odyssey, and 
likewise the [liad, to centre round an action that in our 
sense of the word is one. As therefore, in the other 
imitative arts, the imitation is one when the object imitated 


~ 


is one, so the plot, being an imitation of an action, must 
imitate one action and that a whole, the structural union 
of the parts being such that, if any one of them is 
displaced or removed, the whole will be disjointed and 
disturbed. For a thing whose presence or absence makes 
no visible difference, is not an organic part of the 
whole. 

Th It is, moreover, evident from what has been said, 
that it is not the function of the poet to relate what 
has happened, but what may happen,—what is possible 
according to the law of probability or necessity. The 2 

1451» poet and the historian differ not by writing in verse or 
in prose. The work of Herodotus might be put into 
verse, and it would still be a species ofs history, with 
metre no less than without it. The true difference is 
that one relates what has happened, the other what may 
happen. Poetry, therefore, is a more philosophical and 3 
a higher thing than history: for poetry tends to express 
the universal, history the particular. By the universal 4 
I mean how a person of a certain type will on occasion 
speak or act, according to the law of probability or 
necessity; and it is this universality at which poetry 
aims in the names she attaches to the personages. The 
particular is—for example—what Alcibiades did or 
suffered. In Comedy this is already apparent: for here 5 
the poet first constructs the plot on the lines of prob- — 
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ability, and then inserts characteristic names ;—unlike 
the lampooners who write about particular individuals. 
But tragedians still keep to real names, the reason being 6 
that what is possible is credible: what has not happened 
we do not at once feel sure to be possible: but what has 
happened is manifestly possible: otherwise it would not 
have happened. Still there are some tragedies in which 7 
there are only one or two well known names, the rest 
being fictitious. In others, none are well known,—as 
in Agathon’s Antheus, where incidents and names alike 
are fictitious, and yet they give none the less pleasure. 
We must not, therefore, at all costs keep to the received 8 
legends, which are the usual subjects of Tragedy. Indeed, 
it would be absurd to attempt it; for even subjects that 
are known are known only to a few, and yet give pleasure 
to all. It clearly follows that the poet or ‘maker’ 9 
should be the maker of plots rather than of verses; 
‘since he isa poet because he imitates, and what he 
imitates are actions. And even if he chances to take 
an_ historical subject, he is none the less a poet; for 
there is no reason why some events that have actually 
happened should not conform to the law of the probable 
and possible, and in virtue of that quality in them he is 
their poet or maker. 


Of all plots and actions the epeisodic are the worst. 10 
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I call a plot ‘ epeisodic ’ in which the episodes or acts suc- 
ceed one another without probable or necessary sequence. 
Bad poets compose such pieces by their own fault, good 
poets, to please the players; for, as they write show 
pieces for competition, they stretch the plot beyond its 

1452a Capacity, and are often forced to break the natural con- 
tinuity. 

But again, Tragedy is an imitation not only of a1 
complete action, but of events terrible and pitiful. Such 
an effect is best produced when the events come on us 
by surprise; and the effect is heightened when, at the 
same time, they follow as cause and effect. The tragic 12 
wonder will then be greater than if they happened of 
themselves or by accident ; for even coincidences are most 
striking when they have an air of design. We may 
instance the statue of Mitys at Argos, which fell upon his 
murderer while he was a spectator at a festival, and killed 
him. Such events seem not to be due to mere chance. 
Plots, therefore, constructed on these principles are 
necessarily the best. 

Be Plots are either Simple or Complex, for the actions 
in real life, of which the plots are an imitation, obviously 
show a similar distinction. An action which is one and 2 
continuous in the sense above defined, I call Simple, when 
the change of fortune takes place without Reversal of 
Intention and without Recognition. 

A Complex action is one in which the change is 
accompanied by such Reversal, or by Recognition, or 
by both. These last should arise from the internal 3 
structure of the plot, so that what follows should be the 
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necessary or probable result of the preceding action. It 
makes all the difference whether any given event is a 
case of propter hoc or post hoc. 

XI Reversal of Intention is a change by which the 
action veers round to its opposite, subject always 
to our rule of probability or necessity. Thus in the 
Oedipus, the messenger comes to cheer Oedipus and 
free him from his alarms about his mother, but by 
revealing who he is, he produces the opposite effect. 
Again in the Lynceus, Lynceus is being led away to 
his death, and Danaus goes with him, meaning to slay 
him; but the outcome of the action is, that Danaus is 
killed and Lynceus saved. 

Recognition, as the name indicates, is a change from 2 
ignorance to knowledge, producing love or hate between 
the persons destined by the poet for good or bad fortune, 
The best form of recognition is coincident with a Reversal 
of Intention, as in the Oedipus, There are indeed other 3 
forms. Even inanimate things of the most trivial kind 
may sometimes be objects of recognition. Again, we may 
recognise or discover whether a person has done a thing 
or not. But the recognition which is most intimately 
connected with the plot and action is, as we have said, 
the recognition of persons. This recognition, combined 4 

1452» With Reversal, will produce either pity or fear; and actions 
producing these effects are those which, by our definition, 
Tragedy represents. Moreover, it is upon such situations 


that the issues of good or bad fortune will depend. 
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Recognition, then, being between persons, it may happen 5 
that one person only is recognised by the other—when 
the latter is already known—or it may be necessary that 
the recognition should be on both sides. Thus Iphigenia 
is revealed to Orestes by the sending of the letter; but 
another act of recognition is required to make Orestes 
known to Iphigenia. 

Two parts, then, of the Plot—Reversal of Intention 6 
and Recognition—turn upon surprises. <A third part is 
the Tragic Incident. The Tragic Incident is a destructive 
or painful action, such as death on the stage, bodily agony, 
wounds and the like. 

XII [The parts of Tragedy which must be treated as 
elements of the whole, have been already mentioned. 
We now come to the quantitative parts—the separate 
parts into which Tragedy is divided—namely, Prologue, 
Episode, Exodos, Choric song; this last being divided 
into Parodos and Stasimon. These are common to all 
plays: peculiar to some are the songs of actors from the 
stage and the Commoi. 

The Prologos is that entire part of a tragedy which 2 

_ precedes the Parodos of the Chorus. The Episode is 
that entire part of a tragedy which is between complete 
choric songs. The Exodos is that entire part of a tragedy 
which has no choric song after it. Of the Choric part 
the Parodos is the first undivided utterance of the 
Chorus: the Stasimon is a Choric ode without anapaests 
or trochaic tetrameters: the Commos is a joint lamenta- 
tion of Chorus and actors. The parts of Tragedy which 3 
must be treated as elements of the whole have been 
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already mentioned. The quantitative parts—the separate 
parts into which it is divided—are here enumerated. | 


As the sequel to what has already been said, we must 
proceed to consider what the poet should aim at, and 
what he should avoid, in constructing his plots; and by 
what means the specific effect of Tragedy will be produced. 

A perfect tragedy should, as we have seen, be arranged 
not on the simple but on the complex plan. It should, 
moreover, imitate actions which excite pity and fear, this 
being the distinctive mark of tragic imitation. It follows 
plainly, in the first place, that the change of fortune 
presented must not be the spectacle of a virtuous man 
brought from prosperity to adversity: for this moves 
neither pity nor fear; it merely shocks us. Nor, again, 
that of a bad man passing from adversity to prosperity : 
for nothing can be more alien to the spirit of Tragedy; it 
possesses no single tragic quality; it neither satisfies 
the moral sense, nor calls forth pity or fear. Nor, 
again, should the downfall of the utter villain be ex- 
hibited. A plot of this kind would, doubtless, satisfy 
the moral sense, but it would inspire neither pity nor 
fear; for pity is aroused by unmerited misfortune, fear 
by the misfortune of a man like ourselves. Such an 
event, therefore, will be neither pitiful nor terrible. 
There remains, then, the character between these two 
extremes,—that of a man who is not eminently good and 
just, yet whose misfortune is brought about not by vice 
or depravity, but by some error/ or frailty,, He must 
be one who is highly renowned and _ prosperous,—a 
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personage like Oedipus, Thyestes, or other illustrious 
men of such families. 

A well constructed plot should, therefore, be single 4 
in its issue, rather than double as some maintain. The 
change of fortune should be not from bad to good, but, 
reversely, from good to bad. It should come about as 
the result not of vice, but of some great error or frailty, 
in a character either such as we have described, or better 
rather than worse. The practice of the stage bears out 5 
our view. At first the poets recounted any legend that 
came in their way. Now, the best tragedies are founded 
on the story of a few houses,—on the fortunes of Alemaeon, 
Oedipus, Orestes, Meleager, Thyestes, Telephus, and those 
others who have done or suffered something terrible. <A 
tragedy, then, to be perfect according to the rules of art 
should be of this construction. Hence they are in error 6 
who censure Euripides just because he follows this 
principle in his plays, many of which end unhappily. 
It is, as we have said, the right ending. The best proof 
is that on the stage and in dramatic competition, such 
plays, if well worked out, are the most tragic in effect ; 
and Euripides, faulty though he may be in the general 
management of his subject, yet is felt to be the most 
tragic of the poets. 

In the second rank comes the kind of tragedy which 7 
some place first. Like the Odyssey, it has a double 
thread of plot, and also an opposite catastrophe for the 
good and for the bad. It is accounted the best because 
of the weakness of the spectators; for the poet is guided 
in what he writes by the wishes of his audience. The s 
pleasure, however, thence derived is not the true tragic 
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pleasure. It is proper rather to Comedy, where those 
who, in the piece, are the deadliest enemies—like Orestes 
and Aegisthus—quit the stage as friends at the close, 
and no one slays or is slain. 
XIV Fear and pity may be aroused by spectacular means ; 
but they may also result from the inner structure of the 
piece, which is the better way, and indicates a superior 
poet. For the plot ought to be so constructed that, even 
without the aid of the eye, he who hears the tale told 
will thrill with horror and melt to pity at what takes 
place. This is the impression we should receive from 
hearing the story of the Oedipus. But to produce this 2 
effect by the mere spectacle is a less artistic method, 
and dependent on extraneous aids. Those who employ 
spectacular means to create a sense not of the terrible 
but only of the monstrous, are strangers to the purpose 
of Tragedy ; for we must not demand of Tragedy any and 
every kind of pleasure, but only that which is proper 
to it. And since the pleasure which the poet should 3 
afford is that which comes from pity and fear through 
imitation, it is evident that this quality must be impressed 
upon the incidents. 

Let us then determine what are the circumstances 
which strike us as terrible or pitiful. 

Actions capable of this effect must happen between 4 
persons who are either friends or enemies or indifferent 
to one another. If an enemy kills an enemy, there is 
nothing to excite pity either in the act or the intention, 
—except so far as the suffering in itself is pitiful. So 
again with indifferent persons. But when the tragic 


incident occurs between those who are near or dear to 
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one another—if, for example, a brother kills, or intends to 
kill, a brother, a son his father, a mother her son, a son 
his mother, or any other deed of the kind is done—these 
are the situations to be looked for by the poet. He may not 
indeed destroy the framework of the received legends—the 5 
fact, for instance, that Clytemnestra was slain by Orestes 
and Eriphyle by Alemaeon—but he ought to showinvention 
of his own,and skilfully handle the traditional material. Let 
us explain more clearly what is meant by skilful handling. 
The action may be done consciously and with know- 6 
ledge of the persons, in the manner of the older poets. 
It is thus too that Euripides makes Medea slay her 
children. Or, again, the deed of horror may be done, 
but done in ignorance, and the tie of kinship or friend- 
ship be discovered afterwards. The Oedipus of Sophocles 
is an example. Here, indeed, the incident is outside 
the drama proper; but cases occur where it falls within 
the action of the play: one may cite the Alemaeon of 
Astydamas,or Telegonus in the Wounded Odysseus. Again, 7 
there is a third case,—<to be about to act with knowledge 
of the persons and then not to act. The fourth case is> 
when some one is about to do an irreparable deed through 
ignorance, and makes the discovery before it is done. These 
are the only possible ways. For the deed must either be 
done or not done,—and that wittingly or unwittingly. 
But of all these ways, to be about to act knowing the 
persons, and then not to act, is the worst. It is shocking 
without being tragic, for no disaster follows. It is, there- 
1454 fore, never, or very rarely, found in poetry. One instance, 
however, is in the Antigone, where Haemon threatens to 
kill Creon. The next and better way is that the deed 8 
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should be perpetrated. Still better, that it should be 
perpetrated in ignorance, and the discovery made after- 
wards. There is then nothing to shock us, while the 
discovery produces a startling effect. The last case is the 9 
best, as when in the Cresphontes Merope is about to slay 
her son, but, recognising who he is, spares his life. So 
in the Iphigenia, the sister recognises the brother just in 
time. Again in the Helle, the son recognises the mother 
when on the point of giving her up. This, then, is why 
a few families only, as has been already observed, furnish 
the subjects of tragedy. It was not art, but happy 
chance, that led poets to look for such situations and so 
impress the tragic quality upon their plots. They are 
compelled, therefore, to have recourse to those houses 
whose history contains moving incidents like these. 
Enough has now been said concerning the structure 
of the incidents, and the proper constitution of the plot. 
XV In respect of Character there are four things to be 
aimed at. First, and most important, it must be good. 
Now any speech or action that manifests moral purpose 
of any kind will be expressive of character: the character 
will be good if the purpose is good. This rule is relative 
to each class. Even a woman may be good, and also a 
slave; though the woman may be said to be an inferior 
being, and the slave quite worthless. The second thing 2 
to aim at is propriety. There is a type of manly valour ; 
but valour in a woman, or unscrupulous cleverness, is in- 
appropriate. Thirdly, character must be true to life: for 3 
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this is a distinct thing from goodness and propriety, as here 
described. The fourth point is consistency: for though 4 
the subject of the imitation, who suggested the type, 
be inconsistent, still he must be consistently inconsistent. 
As an example of motiveless degradation of character, we 5 
have Menelaus in the Orestes: of character indecorous 
and inappropriate, the lament of Odysseus in the Scylla, 
and the speech of Melanippe: of inconsistency, the 
Iphigenia at Aulis——for Iphigenia the suppliant in no 
way resembles her later self. 

As in the structure of the plot, so too in the por-6 
traiture of character, the poet should always aim either 
at the necessary or the probable. Thus a person of a 
given character should speak or act in a given way, by 
the rule either of necessity or of probability ; just as 
this event should follow that by necessary or probable 
sequence. It is therefore evident that the unravelling 7 
of the plot, no less than the complication, must arise out 

1454» of the plot itself, it must not be brought about by the 
Deus ex Machina—as in the Medea, or in the Return of 
the Greeks in the Iliad. The Deus ex Machina should 
be employed only for events external to the drama,— 
for antecedent or subsequent events, which lie beyond 


the range of human knowledge, and which require to be 
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5) AC: det apogr. Tas Tapa Ta vel Ta wapd Tas apogr.: Tas mapa Tas 
Ac 20. 7 wrelorn apogr.: Hmdelorn AS 21. napogr.: 7 Ae 22. 
dorépes Richards 24, repidépaa apogr. pauca: mepidéppea A® 25. olov 
apogr.: of Ae oxdgns] omd@ns D, ut videtur, ‘ensis’ Arabs: (R. Ellis) 
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reported or foretold ; for to the gods we ascribe the power 
of seeing all things. Within the action there must be 
nothing irrational. If the irrational cannot be excluded, 
it should be outside the scope of the tragedy. Such is 
the irrational element in the Oedipus of Sophocles. 

Again, since Tragedy is an imitation of persons who 8 
are above the common level, the example of good portrait- 
painters should be followed. They, while reproducing 
the distinctive form of the original, make a likeness 
which is true to life and yet more beautiful. So too 
the poet, in representing men who are irascible or 
indolent, or have other defects of character, should 
preserve the type and yet ennoble it. In this way 
Achilles is portrayed by Agathon and Homer. 

These then are rules the poet should observe. Nor 9 
should he neglect those appeals to the senses, which, 
though not among the essentials, are the concomitants of 
poetry ; for here too there is much room for error. But 
of this enough has been said in the published treatises. 

XVI What Recognition is has been already explained. 
We will now enumerate its kinds. 

First, the least artistic form, which, from poverty of 
wit, is most commonly employed—recognition by signs. 
Of these some are congenital,—such as ‘the spear which 2 
the earth-born race bear on their bodies, or the stars 
introduced by Carcinus in his Thyestes. Others are 
acquired after birth; and of these some are bodily marks, 
as scars; some external tokens, as necklaces, or the little 
ark in the Tyro by which the discovery is effected. Even 3 
these admit of more or less skilful treatment. Thus in 
the recognition of Odysseus by his scar, the discovery is 
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made in one way by the nurse, in another by the herds- 
men. The use of tokens for the express purpose of proof 
—and, indeed, any formal proof with or without tokens 
—is a less artistic mode of recognition. A better kind 
is that which comes about by a turn of incident, as in 
the Bath Scene in the Odyssey. 

Next come the recognitions invented at will by the 


_ 


poet, and on that account wanting in art. For example, 
Orestes in the Iphigenia reveals the fact that he is 
Orestes. She, indeed, makes herself known by the letter; 
but he, by speaking himself, and saying what the poet, 
not what the plot requires. This, therefore, is nearly 
allied to the fault above mentioned :—for Orestes might 
as well have brought tokens with him. Another similar 
instance is the ‘voice of the shuttle’ in the Tereus of 
Sophocles. 

The third kind depends on memory when the sight of 5 
some object awakens a feeling: as in the Cyprians of 
Dicaeogenes, where the hero breaks into tears on seeing 
the picture; or again in the ‘Lay of Alcinous, where 
Odysseus, hearing the minstrel play the lyre, recalls the 
past and weeps; and hence the recognition. 

The fourth kind is by process of reasoning.. Thus in 6 
the Choéphori:—‘Some one resembling me has come: 
no one resembles me but Orestes: therefore Orestes has 
come. Such too is the discovery made by Iphigenia 
in the play of Polyidus the Sophist. It was a natural 
reflexion for Orestes to make, ‘So I too must die at the 
altar like my sister.” So, again, in the Tydeus of 
Theodectes, the father says, ‘I came to find my son, and 
I lose my own life.’ So too in the Phineidae: the © 
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post én lacunam indicavi; vide quae supra in versione addidi, Arabem 
quoad potui secutus 14, 6 pév apogr.: 7d péev AS 76 ante Tdfor 
om. apogr. 15. 6) Tyrwhitt: 50 codd. 16. wovjoa codd.: érolnce 
Ald. mapadoyicuds Vahlen (confirm. Arabs): mapahoyioudy codd. LT. 
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eixévrwy AC 18. 6 secl. Wahlen: 7d Bywater: 8 Tucker: 7 
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women, on seeing the place, inferred their fate :—~‘ Here 
we are doomed to die, for here we were cast forth.’ 
Again, there is a composite kind of recognition involving 7 
false inference on the part of one of the characters, as in 
the Odysseus Disguised as a Messenger. A said <that 
no one else was able to bend the bow; ... hence B 
(the disguised Odysseus) imagined that A would> 
recognise the bow which, in fact, he had not seen; and 
to bring about a recognition by this means—the expecta- 
tion that A would recognise the bow— is false inference. 

But, of all recognitions, the best is that which arises 8 
from the incidents themselves, where the startling dis- 
covery is made by natural means. Such is that in the 
Oedipus of Sophocles, and in the Iphigenia; for it was 
natural that Iphigenia should wish to dispatch a letter. 
These recognitions alone dispense with the artificial aid 
of tokens or amulets. Next come the recognitions by 
process of reasoning. 

XVII In constructing the plot and working it out with 
the proper diction, the poet should place the scene, 
as far as possible, before his eyes. In this way, seeing 
everything with the utmost vividness, as if he were a 
spectator of the action, he will discover what is in keeping 
with it, and be most unlikely to overlook inconsistencies. 
The need of such a rule is shown by the fault found in 
Carcinus. Amphiaraus was on his way from the temple. 
This fact escaped the observation of one who did not. see 
the situation. On the stage, however, the piece failed, 
the audience being offended at the oversight. 

Again, the poet should work out his play, to the 
best of his power, with appropriate gestures; for 2 
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those who feel emotion are most convincing through 
natural sympathy with the characters they represent; 
and one who is agitated storms, one who is angry rages, 
with the most life-like reality. Hence poetry implies 
either a happy gift of nature or a strain of madness. In 
the one case a man can take the mould of any character; 
in the other, he is lifted out of his proper self. 

As for the story, whether the poet takes it ready 3 

1455» made or constructs it for himself, he should first sketch 
its general outline, and then fill in the episodes and 
amplify in detail. The general plan may be illustrated by 
the Iphigenia. A young girl is sacrificed; she disappears 
mysteriously from the eyes of those who sacrificed her ; 
she is transported to another country, where the custom is 
to offer up all strangers to the goddess. To this ministry 
she is appointed. Some time later her own brother 
chances to arrive. The fact that the oracle for some reason 
ordered him to go there, is outside the general plan of 
the play. The purpose, again, of his coming is outside the 
action proper. However, he comes, he is seized, and, when 
on the point of being sacrificed, reveals who he is. The 
mode of recognition may be either that of Euripides or of 
Polyidus, in whose play he exclaims very naturally :-— 
‘So it was not my sister only, but I too, who was doomed 
to be sacrificed’; and by that remark he is saved. 

After this, the names being once given, it remains 4 
to fill in the episodes). We must see that they are 
relevant to the action. In the case of Orestes, for 
example, there is the madness which led to his capture, 
and his deliverance by means of the purificatory rite. 
In the drama, the episodes are short, but it is these that 5 
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give extension to Epic poetry. Thus the story of the 
Odyssey can be stated briefly. A certain man is absent 
from home for many years; he is jealously watched by 
Poseidon, and left desolate. Meanwhile his home is in 
a wretched plight—suitors are wasting his substance and 
plotting against his son. At length, tempest-tost, he him- 
self arrives; he makes certain persons acquainted with 
him; he attacks the suitors with his own hand, and is 
himself preserved while he destroys them. This is the 
essence of the plot; the rest is episode. 

XVIII Every tragedy falls into two parts,—Complication 
and Unravelling or Dénowement. Incidents extraneous 
to the action are frequently combined with a portion of 
the action proper, to form the Complication; the rest is 
the Unravelling. By the Complication I mean all that 
extends from the beginning of the action and the part 
which marks the turning-point to good or bad fortune. 
The Unravelling is that which extends from the 
beginning of the change to the end. Thus, in the 
Lynceus of Theodectes, the Complication consists of the 
incidents presupposed in the drama, the seizure of the 
child, and then again « *« <The Unravelling> extends 
from the accusation of murder to the end. 

There are four kinds of Tragedy, the Complex, 2 
depending entirely on Reversal and Recognition; the 
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kpareto@ae (cf. Polit. iv. (vii.) 18, 1331 b 38) Vahlen et = (‘prensarunt 
utrumque’ Arabs): xpoteto@a codd. 12. dé ante 7 add. A®: om. apogr. 
17. 4 add. Vahlen NcdBnv] ‘ExdBnv Valla, unde ‘“ExdBnv [xal. . . 
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1456a Pathetic (where the motive is passion),—such as the 
tragedies on Ajax and Ixion; the Ethical (where the 
motives are ethical) —such as the Phthiotides and the 
Peleus. The fourth kind is the Simple. <We here 
exclude the purely spectacular element>, exemplified by 
the Phorcides, the Prometheus, and scenes laid in Hades. 
The poet should endeavour, if possible, to combine all 3 
poetic merits; or failing that, the greatest number and 
those the most important; the more so, in face of the 
cavilling criticism of the day. For whereas there have 
hitherto been good poets, each in his own branch, the 
critics now expect one man to surpass all others in their 
several lines of excellence. 

In speaking of a tragedy as the same or different, the 
best test to take is the plot. Identity exists where the 
Complication and Unravelling are the same. Many poets 
tie the knot well, but unravel it ill. Both arts, how- 
ever, should always be mastered. 

Again, the poet should remember what has been often 4 
said, and not make a Tragedy into an Epic structure. 
By an Epic structure I mean one with a multiplicity of 
plots: as if, for instance, you were to make a tragedy 
out of the entire story of the Iliad. In the Epic poem, 
owing to its length, each part assumes its proper 
magnitude. In the drama the result is far from 
answering to the poet’s expectation. The proof is that 5 
the poets who have dramatised the whole story of the 
Fall of Troy, instead of selecting portions, like Euripides ; 
or who have taken the whole tale of Niobe, and not a 
part of her story, like Aeschylus, either fail utterly or 
meet with poor success on the stage. Even Agathon 
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1456 b €Xeov %) PoBSov 7) dpyiv Kai dca TovavTa, Kal ete péyeOos 


19-20. xatlév . . . mpdyuaor secl. Susemihl: tuetur Arabs év rots am)ois} 
év rots Surdots Twining: adds év rols Gomperz 20. croydterac Heinsius : 
oroxdfovra codd. 21. rpayixdv—grdvOpwrov infra post #rrnO7 collocat 
Susemihl 22. aut secludendum pév (Margoliouth cum Arabe) aut dé 
post zrovnplas legendum (add. Riccardianus 16) 23. Hrrpdn AS 24, 
cai ante eixds add. Susemih] (confirm. Arabs) 27. orep wap’—omrep rapa 
Ald., ceterum cf. Pol. 1339 b 8 28. dovrots] zroddo?’s Margoliouth cum 
Arabe —  dddueva Maggi (‘quae canuntur’ Arabs): diddueva A® ovdéev 
add. Vahlen, et = (‘nihil ... aliud amplius’ Arabs): of add. Maggi 
30. rovovrov] wonrod XZ, ut videtur 33. 45n apogr.: 76’ A®: eldedv &, 
ut videtur 34. xat Hermann: # codd. 38, md0n secl. Bernays, 
tuetur Arabs 
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has been known to fail from this one defect. In his 
Reversals of Intention, however, he shows a marvellous 
skill in the effort to hit the popular taste-—to produce a 
tragic effect that satisfies the moral sense. This effect is ¢ 
produced when the clever rogue, like Sisyphus, is out- 
witted, or the brave villain defeated. Such an event is 
probable in Agathon’s sense of the word: ‘it is probable,’ 
he says, ‘that many things should happen contrary to 
probability.’ 

The Chorus too should be regarded as one of the7 
actors; it should be an integral part of the whole, and 
share in the action, in the manner not of Euripides but 
of Sophocles. As for the later poets, their choral songs 
pertain as little to the subject of the piece as to that of 
any other tragedy. They are, therefore, sung as mere 
interludes,—a practice first begun by Agathon. Yet 
what difference is there between introducing such choral 
interludes, and transferring a speech, or even a whole act, 
from one play to another ? 

XIX It remains to speak of Diction and Thought, the 
other parts of Tragedy having been already discussed. 
Concerning Thought, we may assume what is said in 
the Rhetoric, to which inquiry the subject more strictly 
belongs. Under Thought is included every effect which 
has to be produced by speech, the subdivisions being,— 2 
proof and refutation ; the excitation of the feelings, such 

156d as pity, fear, anger, and the like; the suggestion of 
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1456b 2. wixpdrnras A: ouexpbrnTa apogr. év secl. Ueberweg: <rois> 
év Wrobel 3. ldedv apogr.: elde@v Ac 4. 5) apogr. pauca: 6 F 
Ac 8.’ palvorro scripsi : @avotro codd. % dudvova Margoliouth, Wrobel 
(praeeunte Spengel) : 75éa codd. (‘ voluptates’ Arabs) : #45 Castelvetro: 9 déoc 
Vahlen (ed. 2): #5 & de? Tyrwhitt : 45n rf 0a Gomperz 20. dpOpor secl. 
Hartung (quem dubitantius secutus sum): post cvvdecuos transtulit Spengel 
(confirm. Arabs): ctvderwos <> apOpov Steinthal 
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importance or its opposite. Now, it is evident that 
the dramatic incidents must be treated from the same 
points of view as the dramatic speeches, when the object 
is to evoke the sense of pity, fear, importance, or prob- 
ability. The only difference is, that the incidents 
should speak for themselves without verbal exposition ; 
while the effects aimed at in speech should be pro- 
duced by the speaker, and as a result of the speech. 
For what were the business of a speaker, if the Thought 
were revealed quite apart from what he says ? 

Next, as regards Diction. One branch of the inquiry 4 
treats of the Modes of Expression. But this province 
of knowledge belongs to the art of Delivery, and to 
the masters of that science. It includes, for instance, 
—what is a command, a prayer, a narrative, a threat, 
a question, an answer, and so forth. To know or not 5 
to know these things involves no serious censure upon 
the poet’s art. For who can admit the fault imputed 
to Homer by Protagoras,—that in the words, ‘Sing, 
goddess, of the wrath,’ he gives a command under the 
idea that he utters a prayer? For to tell some one to 
do a thing or not to do it is, he says, a command. We 
may, therefore, pass this over as an inquiry that belongs 
to another art, not to poetry. 

XX [Language in general includes the following parts :— 
Letter, Syllable, Connecting word, Noun, Verb, Inflexion 
or Case, Sentence or Phrase. 

A Letter is an indivisible sound, yet not every such 2 
sound, but only one which can form part of a group of 
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22. ouverh apogr. (‘compositae voci’ Arabs): cuverh A 25. 7o add. 
Christ 33. & secl. Spengel 84. post gwrviy exovros coni. Christ 
<i} mrebvey addvwv kal dwvhy éxovros> 35-36. kal yap 76 T'P dvev 


Tov A ou\daBy kal werd rod A A: ‘nam T et P sine A non faciunt syllabam, 
quoniam tantum fiunt syllaba cum A’ Arabs, unde xai yap 7rd TP <ovc> 
dvev rod P cud\daBH, GdAa pera Tod A Margoliouth (similia Susemihl ed. 1): 
kal yap 70 I'A dvev rod P cv\AaBH Kal wera Too P Tyrwhitt: cal yap 7d A dvev 
Tod I'P cv\\aB} Kal pera roo YP M. Schmidt 1457 a 1-8. # otre kwrXver 
—iro, dé. Hartung, Susemihl. Codicum fide ita vulgo legitur: 4 otre 
Kwrver oie moet Pwvhv play cnuavrixny, €k Tredvwr PwrOy mwepuxviay cuvti- 
GecOat, Kal emt trav dxpwv kal érl rod péoou, tw mh apudrrer (iy wh apudrry 
apogr.) éy dpxq TiOdvar Kal’ abréy (abriy Tyrwhitt), ofov pév (mer. A°), #roe 
(aro. Ac), dé (5e AS). 4 pwvh donuos # ék wrevdvav ev Pwvdy puds onuavtiKev 
(Robortelli: onwavrixdy AS) dé roeiy répuxev ular onuartixhy puri. dpOpov 
& €ori pwvh donuos, 7) Abyou dpyhy A Tédos 7} diopicpdy Snot, olov rd dul 
(Hartung: ¢. @. 7% A®: dnut Ald., Bekker) xal 7d epi (7. € p. t. A°) kal ra GNa. 
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sounds. For even brutes utter indivisible sounds, none 
of which I call a letter. The sound I mean may be3 
either a vowel, a semi-vowel, or a mute. <A vowel is 
that which without impact of tongue or lip has an 
audible sound. A semi-vowel, that which with such 
impact has an audible sound, as S and R. A mute, 
that which with such impact has by itself no sound, 


but joined to a vowel sound becomes audible, as G and 


- 


D. These are distinguished according to the form 
assumed by the mouth, and the place where they are 
produced; according as they are aspirated or smooth, 
long or short; as they are acute, grave, or of an inter- 
mediate tone; which inquiry belongs in detail to a 
treatise on metre. 

A Syllable is a non-significant sound, composed of a5 
mute and a vowel: for GR without A is a syllable, as 
also with A-—GRA. But the investigation of these 
differences belongs also to metrical science. 

A Connecting word is a non-significant sound, which 6 

1457a neither causes nor hinders the union of many sounds 
into one significant sound; it may be placed at either 


Sed nescio an Doring vero propius accesserit qui locum sic restituit: 
civierpos 5é Ect pwri) donuos 7) ex mreidbywy ev Pwvy, mas onmavTiK@v 
62 moeiv répuxey play onuavtixhy dwviv, tv wh apudrrer év dpxn ddyou 
ribévar Kab’ adrhy, olov 7d dul cal 7rd mepl Kal Ta Adda. EpOpoy & earl 
pwvh donuos, } odre kwrver ob're rovet Gwvhy ulav onuavtixhy é€x mecdvwr 
pwvdv [wepuxviay] cvvriPerOar, <ddr’> 7 Adyou dpxhy 7} Tédos 7) Siopopdy 
Snot, repuxvia riGecOa kal éml rav dxpwv kal éml rod pécov, oloy pév, Frow, 
6é, Nullam tamen Arabis rationem Doring habuit, et Arabs quidem cum 
nostris codicibus parum congruit. Ipse ut in re nondum satis explicata 
éméxew me fateor 2. mepukvia ri@ecbac Winstanley : mepuxviay cuv- 
7lOecOu codd., 
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Spengel Badlfer apogr.: Badlfew A& mpoconuatve. Parisinus 2038 : 
tpornualve. A& 19. 76 xara 7d Riccardianus 16: 7d kara A®: xara 7rd 
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éBddicev ; Vahlen Badlge Riecardianus 16: éBddifer A® 26. Kat 
add. Gomperz, quem secutus sum etiam in loci interpunctione 
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end or in the middle of a sentence. Or, a non-significant 
sound, which out of several sounds, each of them signi- 
ficant, is capable of forming one significant sound,—as 
audi, mepi, and the like. Or, a non-significant sound, 7 
which marks the beginning, end, or division of a sentence; 
such, however, that it cannot correctly stand by itself at 
the beginning of a sentence,—as pév, Tou, Sé. 

A Noun is a composite significant sound, not marking 8 
time, of which no part is in itself significant: for in 
double or compound words we do not employ the 
separate parts as if each were in itself significant. Thus 
in Theodorus, ‘ god-given, the dépov or ‘gift’ is not in 
itself significant. 

A Verb is a composite significant sound, marking 9 
time, in which, as in the noun, no part is in itself signi- 
ficant. For ‘man,’ or ‘ white’ does not express the idea 
of ‘when’; but ‘he walks, or ‘he has walked’ does 
connote time, present or past. 

Inflexion belongs both to the noun and verb, and 10 
expresses either the relation ‘of, ‘to, or the like; or 
that of number, whether one or many, as ‘man’ or 
‘men’; or the modes or tones in actual delivery, e.g. a 
question or a command. ‘Did he go?’ and ‘go’ are 
verbal inflexions of this kind. 

A Sentence or Phrase is a composite significant 11 
sound, some at least of whose parts are in themselves 
significant ; for not every such group of words consists 
of verbs and nouns—‘the definition of man,’ for example 
—hbut it may dispense even with the verb. Still it will 
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28. Badlfew A°: Badife: apogr. Kréwy 6 KXéwvos M. Schmidt (K\éwvos 
habuit 2): KAéwy 6 Ky\éwy codd. év re ‘*Badlifer KXéwv” 6 (7d 
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codd.: Maccahwwréy Diels, qui collato Arabe (‘sicut multa de Massiliotis 
Hermocaicoxanthus qui supplicabatur dominum caelorum’) totum versum 
“Epuox.—arpt tanquam epici carminis, comice scripti, ex coniectura 
restituit. ‘Epyox. ad Phocaeam spectat, Massiliae pyrpdrodw, urbem inter 
Hermum et Caicum sitam. Ceteras emendationes licet iam missas facere, 
e.g. weyadelwy ws Winstanley: peyadelwy ofov Bekker ed. 3: peyarelww dy 
Vahlen 1457 b 3. agnpnuévoy Spengel (cf. 1458 a 1) 9. 7d om. apogr, 
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always have some significant part, as ‘in walking,’ or 


‘Cleon son of Cleon. A sentence or phrase may form 


_ 


a unity in two ways,—either as signifying one thing, or 
as consisting of several parts linked together. Thus the 
Iliad is one by the linking together of parts, the definition 
of man by the unity of the thing signified. | 

XXI Words are of two kinds, simple and double. By 
simple I mean those composed of non-significant elements, 
such as yj. By double or compound, those composed 
either of a significant and non-significant element 
(though within the whole word no element is significant), 
or of elements that are both significant. A word may 
likewise be triple, quadruple, or multiple in form, like 

1457» SO many Massilian expressions, e.g. ‘ Hermo-caico-xanthus 
<who prayed to Father Zeus. >’ 

Every word is either current, or strange, or meta- 2 
phorical, or ornamental, or newly-coined, or lengthened, 
or contracted, or altered. 

By a current or proper word I mean one which is 3 
in general use among a people; by a strange word, one 
which is in use in another country. Plainly, therefore, 
the same word may be at once strange and current, but 
not in relation to the same people. The word ciyuvor, 
‘lance, is to the Cyprians a current term but to us a 
strange one. 

Metaphor is the application of an alien name by 4 
transference either from genus to species, or from species 
to genus, or from species to species, or by analogy, that is, 
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\ / \ 
10 Sous ml eid0s 1) KaTa TO GvaXoyov. RAéyw Sé azo yévous pev 5 
ee > a “cc a / 7D » . \ e o > 
€mlt eid0s olov “vnds Sé wou HO Eatnkev* TO yap oppety €oTw 
\ np? \ 
éotdvat TL. am eldous bé él yévos “H bn wupt "Odvaceds 
> \ ” ” \ \ / / f > 4,2 nr > \ 
éoOXa Eopyev* TO yap mupLoy TOAU <TL> EOTLY, @ VU aVTL 
a a ’ ” na 
Tod ToAAOD KéxpnTal. am eldous € él Eidos olov ““yarK@ 


« 


> \ \ > / ” \ ‘ \ > / a? > D6. 
15 aro Wuynv apvoas Kai “Tapwv ateipel YarKo: evTavla 
\ \ \ > / na \ \ lal > / »” 
yap TO pev aptoar Tapely, TO S€ Tapety apdoar elpnKev: 
dudpw yap adpereiv ti éotw. TO S€ avddoyor éyw, Stay 6 
Opoiws éyn TO SevTEepov mpos TO mpaTov Kal To TéTapToY 
\ \ , > lal \ > \ a / \ / x 
mpos TO Tpitov: épet yap avtil tod Seuvtépov TO Téraprov 7) 
> \ lal / \ -. \ + eee / > > 
20 avTl Tod TeTapTov TO SevTEpor, Kal éeviote MpooTiMéacw avO 
t i 
od Neyer Trpds 6 ot. RAéyw Sé olov opoiws exer PuddAn Tpos 
Avovucor Kal doris mpos”Apn: épet roivuv thy puddnv aorida 
Avovicov Kal tiv aorida puddnv “Apews. 4) 6 yhpas mpos 
Bilov, cai éorrépa pos jyépav: epet Tovey ti éEorrépay yi- 
ay 4 \ \ a e ‘4 / vot BR by o 
25 pas Huépas Kal TO yhpas éorrépav Blov 7, domep Epredoxrys, 
§ \ , > 8 > Mv wv , cal > , 
vopas Biov. éviows 8 ov« Eat voma Keiwevov TOY avd-7 
, id 
Noyov, GAN’ ovdev ArTov opoiws AexXOnceTat- olov TO Tov 
\ / a 
KapTrov pev adiévar omeipew, TO Sé Tv Proya amd TOD 
e > ©¢ , fal 
Hrlov avevupov' GX opoiws ExeL TOUTO Tpos TOV HALoY Kal 
\ / \ \ 4 a 3 “cc / , 
30 TO o7reipew Tpos TOV KapTrOY, 610 eipntat “ orreipwv DeoxTicTay 
XO ” ” be lal / / a cal fol 6 
proya.  €aTl OE TH TPOTM TOUTS Ths weTapopas yphaOar 8 


ie nr 
kal dd\d\ws, TpoTayopevoavTa TO aAXNOTPLOY aTopHaar TOV 
° 


ll. dpuiy Ac 12, éordvar (@ ut videtur ex d) Ac 4 Oy apogr. : 
Hin Ac 18. ptpiov Ac vt add. Twining 15. dptcas Kal 
Tyrwhitt (dpicas Leidensis, corr. Vaticanus 1400, xa? Laurentianus lx. 21): 
depicacKxe A& tauov Bekker (ed. 3): reudv Ac arnper A& 25-26, 
jpépas—svopas Riccardianus 16, Parisinus 2038: judepas 4 domep "Eumredoxdfjs 
kal 7d yhjpas éomépay Blou 7 ducuas Ac 28. dad] émt M. Schmidt 30. 
<rov dgiévta> Tov kapmrév Castelvetro 
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proportion. Thus from genus to species, as: ‘There lies 5 
my ship’;. for lying at anchor is a species of lying. 
From species to genus, as: ‘ Verily ten thousand noble 
deeds hath Odysseus wrought’; for ten thousand is a 
species of large number, and is here used for a large 
number generally. From species to species, as: ‘ With 
blade of bronze drew away the life, and ‘Cleft the water 
with the vessel of unyielding bronze. Here dpicau, ‘to 
draw away, is used for tapety, ‘to cleave, and rapety 
again for dpvca:,—each being a species of taking away. 
Analogy or proportion is when the second term is to the 6 
first as the fourth to the third. We may then use the 
fourth for the second, or the second for the fourth. 
Sometimes too we qualify the metaphor by adding the 
term to which the proper word is relative. Thus the 
cup is to Dionysus as the shield to Ares. The cup may, 
therefore, be called ‘the shield of Dionysus, and the 
shield ‘the cup of Ares.’ Or, again, as old age is to life, 
so is evening to day. Evening may therefore be called 
‘the old age of the day, and old age, ‘the evening of 
life, or, in the phrase of Empedocles, ‘life’s setting sun.’ 
For some of the terms of the proportion there is at times 7 
no word in existence; still the metaphor may be used. 
For instance, to scatter seed is called sowing: but the 
action of the sun in scattering his rays is nameless, Still 
this process bears to the sun the same relation as sowing 
to the seed. Hence the expression of the poet ‘sowing 
the god-created light. There is another way in which 8 
this kind of metaphor may be employed. We may apply 
an alien term, and then deny of that term one of its 
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, 
oiKeiwy TL, olov ef THY aomida eltroe piddyv pr) "Apews aA 
v4 / \ / Pus \ a & 
dowov. <Kdapos dé...>. mwemompévoy 8 éotly 6 dds 

35 4) KaNOvmEvov Ud Tiv@v avdTOS TiMeTaL O TroLNnTNS, (SoKEt yap 
évia elvat ToadTa) oiov Ta Képata épvvyas Kal TOV lepéa 
1458 apnThpa. émexteTauevov Sé eat 1) abynpnuévoy TO pev éav 
pavievTe waxpotépm Keypnucvoy 7 Tov oiKelov 7) svAAABH 
? ¥ \ ah > / > > a > / 
€uBeBrnpuEvyn, TO 5é Av adnpnpévoy Te} avTOD, emEKTETApévoOV 
\ / 
bev olov TO Toews TOANOS Kal TO LInrcidou IInrAnrddew, 
> s 1 ¢ \ a ih A AT ee , > 
5 adypnuévov é olov TO Kpi Kal TO 6@ Kal “ ula yiveTau ap- 
porépav oy.” &eEndAXarypévov 8 éeotiv dtav Tod ovopafouévou 
a K Sim 
TO pev KaTaXEiTTN TO Sé Ton, olov TO “ SeEvTEpov KaTa patov” 
> \ n / 
avtt Tod SeEsov. 
> lal \ a > / \ " ” \ \ / \ 
[avrav S& Tov dvoudTtov Ta pev appeva TA SE Oyrea Ta 
10 6¢ petakd, dppeva péev boa TedevTa eis TO N xal P xal > 
Kal doa éx TovTou ovryKetTat (TadTa 8 early S00, V Kal B), 
Onrea é boa ex TAY hovnévTor els TETA Gel waKpa, olov eis H 
x \ lal > / > cod ” / 
kal ©, kal tov érextewopuévav eis Ar Bote toa cupPBaiver 
TARHOn eis boa TA Appeva Kal TA OjreEa* TO yap V kal To B 
15 <TOL> TavTa eorw. els 5é dpwvov ovdév dvopa TeAEvTa, OSE 
> fol / >? be \ I ‘ / / / 4 
eis Pavnev Bpayv. eis d€ To I tpia povov, wed Kopp TétepL. 
eis 6¢ TO T rwévte. Ta dé petakd eis tadta cai N xat &.] 
XXII Aé£ews S5€ apet) capi} kal pr Tamewny civar. ca- 
s \ = > ie] a , > , > \ 
georarn ev ov eoTw 1 é€x THY KUpiwY dvom“aTwV, GAA 
/ \ fal 
20 TaTrewn* Trapddevyya dé 1 Knreopavtos moinows Kal 4 


33. GAN’ dowov Vettori: dda olvov (vel add’ olvov) codd. 34. <xébopos 
be. . .> Maggi 1458 a 2. Kexpyudvos Hermann ti) # Ac 

oudraBh éuBeBnuévyn AS 3. agdijpn péev byte AS 4. mmédeos AS 

mndeldov Parisinus 2038: wndéos A°: IIndéos <IImfjos kal rd Iyreldou> M. 
Schmidt 6. 8b Vettori; dys A® (i.e. OZ vel OWI) 10. cai = 
Riccardianus 16 (confirm. Arabs): om. A¢ 14. why A°: wd7jOer apogr. 
15. r@ = add. anon. ap. Tyrwhitt 17. post wéyre add. 7d wv 7d 
varv To yovu Td Obpu 7d dorv Riccardianus 16 Tatra <xal A> kal N 
<xal P> cal = Morel 
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proper attributes ; as if we were to call the shield, not 
‘the cup of Ares,’ but ‘the wineless cup.’ 

<An ornamental word . . .> 

A newly-coined word is one which has never been 9 
even in local use, but is adopted by the poet himself. 
Some such words there appear to be: as épvdryes, 
‘sprouters, for «épara, ‘horns,’ and apyryp, ‘ supplicator, 
for ‘epevs, ‘ priest.’ 

14682 A word is lengthened when its own vowel is exchanged 10 
for a longer one, or when a syllable is inserted. A 
word is contracted when some part of it is removed. 
Instances of lengthing are,—7dAnos for oXews, and 
IImAniddew for Undeidov: of contraction,—xpi, 56, and 
dy, as in pia yivetar aphotépwv dy. 

An altered word is one in which part of the ordinary 11 
form is left unchanged, and part is re-cast; as in de&- 
tepov Kata patov, deEvrepov is for deEsov. 

[Nouns in themselves are either masculine, feminine, 12 
or neuter. Masculine are such as end in », p, s, or in 
some letter compounded with s,—these being two, 
and £ Feminine, such as end in vowels that are always 
long, namely » and w, and—of vowels that admit of 
lengthening—those in a. Thus the number of letters in 
which nouns masculine and feminine end is the same; 
for yy and & are equivalent to endings ins. No noun ends 
in a mute or vowel short by nature. Three only end in 
t4— pede, Kopp, Témepe: five end in v. Neuter nouns 
end in these two latter vowels; also in v and ¢.] 

XXII The perfection of style is to be clear without being 
mean. The clearest style is that which uses only current 
or proper words; at the same time it is mean :—witness 
the poetry of Cleophon and of Sthenelus. That diction, 

G 
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\ a 
Sevérov. ceuvny S€ kal eEadradttTovea To tdiwTiKov 4 Tots 
an \ f a \ 
Eevixois xeypnuévn: Eevixoy S€ Aéyw YyAOTTav Kal peTa- 
\ 4.2 / \ a \ \ ‘ / > > ” 
popav Kal ETEKTACLWY KaL TAY TO Tapa To KUpLOY. GAN ay 2 
iu isA a / Xx 5 4 x 
Tis dua arayvtTa TovavTa Toinon, ) aiviypa éotat 7) BapBa- 
/ bal \ Ld > rn ” X\ 6e b] 
25 popes: ay pev ody ex petadhopayv, aivuypa, éav be &k 
a / , Ae / \ 2»O7 ef > / 
yrwtrav, BapBapiopos: aiviypatos Te yap idéa at'tn éoti, 
\ / ¢ / > / / \ \ > \ 
TO NéyovTa UTdpyovTa advvata cuvdyar. KaTa we ody THY 
fal » ° / nr a 
TaY <dd\dwy> ovowdtav civOecw ovy olov Te TOTO ToLHoaL 
kata 5é THY peTapopay évdéyerat, olov “ dvbp’ eldov Trupl yar- 
\ eee te ae: / ” \ \ a > lal 
30 KOYV é7 avEepl KOANHGAaYTA, Kal Ta TOLAUTAa. €K TOY yNOT- 
rn , a ” a , 2 My 
Tov PapBapicpos. Set apa KexpacOai twas TovTos: TO 3 
\ \ So3 \ , \ , e a 
pev yap pa ldvwtiKoyv Tromoes noe TaTreLvor, olov 7) yA@TTAa 
2 is iY \ ¢ , \ 5 wl >? / 
Kal ) peTapopa Kal o Koopmos Kal Tada Ta eclpnuéva 
eldn, TO S€ KUpLov THY capyverayv. ovK éXayLaTOY Se pépos 4 
> \ \ a / \ 
145sb TupBddrETAL Els TO Gades THs éEEWS Kal pur idLwTLKOY 
€ > / ¥ > \ \ > | A an ra / 
ai émextdces Kal amoxoral Kal éEaddayal Tov dvoud- 
\ \ \ At Ash ” a \ , \ 
Tov: dud pev yap TO addwWs ExEW 7) ws TO KUpLoY, Tapa 
\ > \ , \ \ > \ y \ \ \ 
TO ei@OOs yuyvopuevov, TO put) LOvwTLKOV Troinoer, Sua S€ TO KOL- 
lal nr > / p! \ v A > > n Pd 
5 vaveiv TOU etwOoTos TO cadés Ectar. wate ovK dpOas >éyou- 5 
lal lal A an 
TW Of ETLTYL@VTES TO TOLOUT@ TpdTr@ THs SuadéxToU Kal dia- 
fal \ / e > / Ly > a e 
K@u@oodYTES TOY ToinTHY, olov EvKreldns o apyaios, ws 
a , > Ld 
padiov trovety, el Tus Swoer éexteivery ef omdcov BovrcTaL, 
/ > lal ied / > 
iauBorowncas év avth 7H éEer “’Emeydpny eidov Mapa- 


24. dua dmravra Riccardianus 16, Parisinus 2038: av drayra A®: dravra al. 

Toujoy apogr. : mora AC 28. ddAwv add. Margoliouth, collato Arabe 
‘reliqua nomina’: kupiwy add. Heinsius oivOecw] ownbeay Tucker 

obxolovrar A® 29. fort. weragdopSv Bywater Wov Ac mrupt 
xarxdy Vettori: muplixadxoy codd. 30-31. ante vel post é«—Bap- © 
Bapicués lacunam statuit Gomperz 81. KexpacOa Maggi e cod. Lam- 
pridii (‘si miscentur haec’ Arabs): xexpic@ac codd. cett. 1458 b 1. 
oupBdderar A®: cuuBdddovrar apogr. 9, "Ercydpyy Bursian : free xd pw Ac: 
éml xdpw Z, ut videtur (‘appellatum cum favyore’ Arabs) eldov apogr. : 
Yor A: dav Gomperz 
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on the other hand, is lofty and raised above the common- 
place which employs unusual words. By unusual, I 
mean strange (or rare) words, metaphorical, lengthened,— 
anything, in short, that differs from the normal idiom. 
Yet a style wholly composed of such words is either a2 
riddle or a jargon; a riddle, if it consists of metaphors ; 
a jargon, if it consists of strange (or rare) words. For the 
essence of a riddle is to express true facts under im- 
possible combinations. Now this cannot be done by any 
arrangement of ordinary words, but by the use of meta- 
phor it can. Such is the riddle:—‘ A man I saw who 
on another man had glued the bronze by aid of fire, and 
others of the same kind. A diction that is made up of 
strange (or rare) terms is a jargon. A certain infusion, 3 
therefore, of these elements is necessary to style; for the 
strange (or rare) word, the metaphorical, the ornamental, 
and the other kinds above mentioned, will raise it above 
the commonplace and mean, while the use of proper 
words will make it perspicuous. But nothing contributes 4 

1458b more to produce a clearness of diction that is remote 
from commonness than the lengthening, contraction, and 
alteration of words. For by deviating in exceptional 
eases from the normal idiom, the language will gain 
distinction; while, at the same time, the partial con- 
formity with usage will give perspicuity. The critics, 5 
therefore, are in error who censure these licenses of 
speech, and hold the author up to ridicule. Thus 
Eucleides, the elder, declared that it would be an easy 
matter to be a poet if you might lengthen syllables at 
will. He caricatured the practice in the very form of 
his diction, as in the verse: 
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a | \ > / 
10 Oavdde Badifovta,” Kat “ovK av y épdpevos Tov éxelvou éd- 
/ / 4 7 fal 
réBopor.” TO pev ovv haiverOai Tas ypwpEvoy TOUTH TO 
/ Cal \ \ / \ € 4 > \ lel 
Tpom@ yedotov: TO Sé pwétplov KoWOov aTravT@Y EoTL TOV [ée- 
a lal , \ lal ” 
pav: Kal yap petabopais Kai yAwTTats Kal Tots adXoLS 
” , > a ‘ ’ / \ ° \ 
eldeor ypwpevos ampeT@s Kat éritndes emt Ta yehoia TO 
/ av / LSB 
15 QUTO dv amepydcato. TO dé apyoTTov daov dvadéper ert 
a ? a , > f Lal / > "4 > 
Tav errav OewpeicOw évTiOcwévwv TOY <KUpiwy> dvopaTwr Eis 
\ f ey ee lol , \ ite ge eel. a lal 
TO MeTpoV. Kal el THs yAwTTNs Sé Kal eri TOV weTapopav 
ae et a YZ > a Nae \ , ey 
Kal érl Tov GArov idedv petaTilels av Tis TA KUPLA OvOLaTA 
/ o >’ n / \ > \ / > 
KaTioot OTL aANOH A€youev* olovy TO av’TO TroLnaaYTOS tap- 
tal / aA \ / / 
20 Belov Aioytrov Kal Kvpurridov, év dé povov dvopa perabév- 
/ lal \ / \ 
Tos, avtt [kupiov] elwPotos yA@TTay, TO yey haiveTat KaNov 
/ \ a 
To & evterés. Aioytros pev yap év TO DidoxtHTy érroince 
, 2 4 s > ld t 
ghayédawa <d> % pou adpKas éabier Todds, 
e \ > \ a“ > / \ Lal / \ 
0 0€ avtl Tod écOliet TO Oowarar peTéOnKev. Kal 
a / 3: 3K 2 / \ > 8 \ \ b pL 
25 vov 5€ pw éwy orlyos TE Kal ovTLOaVOS Kal aeLKNS, 
” , \ A \ 
el Tis Aéyou TA KUpLa peTaTiOeis 


a / co Mee dpe / \ ? \ \ > / 
viv € pw é@v puKpos Te Kal aobeviKds Kal aevdis: 





1 Odyss. ix. 515, viv d€ w’ édw ddivyos Te Kal obridavds Kal dxiKus. 


10. dv y' épdmevos apogr.: av yepduevos A®: dv yevoduevos Tyrwhitt: av 
mpiduevos Gomperz ll. w&s A®: dmperds Twining: mdvtws Hermann 
12. mérpwov Spengel: pérpov codd. 14. éwi ra apogr.: mera 
Ac émi ra yedota secl. Gomperz 15. dpudrrov apogr.: dapudr- 
tovros A 16. érav] érexrdcewy Tyrwhitt <xuplwy> coni. 
Vahlen | 19. idpBiov A& 20. AloxvAw Evdpirldov Essen : Edpurldov cai 
Aicxvdov Richards petabévros Parisinus 2038: peraribévros A® 

21. aut xuplov aut elwHdros secludendum esse coni. Vahlen <kal> eiwbébros 
Heinsius 23. payédawva 8 4 Ritter: dayédawa 7} apogr.: payddeva H AC: 
gpayédavay 7 Hermann: dayédav’ det Nauck 25. dé wewv A deix7s 
Castelvetro (‘ut non conyeniat’ Arabs): dewdijs codd.: d&kuxvs (cum var. lect. 
deckys) Od. ix. 515 27. 5é wecw Ac puxpos dé A& 
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"Emuydpny eidov Mapabdvdde Badifovra, 
or, 

ovK av y épdpuevos Tov éxeivou édréBopor. 
To employ such license at all obtrusively is, no doubt, 
grotesque; but in any mode of poetic diction there 
must be moderation. Even metaphors, strange (or rare) 
words, or any similar forms of speech, would produce 
the like effect if used without propriety, and with the 
express purpose of being ludicrous. How great a differ- 
ence is made by the appropriate use of lengthening, may 
be seen in Epic poetry by the insertion of ordinary forms 
in the verse. So, again, if we take a strange (or rare) 
word, a metaphor, or any similar mode of expression, 
and replace it by the current or proper term, the truth 
of our observation will be manifest. For example 
Aeschylus and Euripides each composed the same iambic 
line. But the alteration of a single word by Euripides, 
who employed the rarer term instead of the ordinary 
one, makes one verse appear beautiful and the other 


trivial. Aeschylus in his Philoctetes says: 
payédawa <8 > % pov cdpras éoGier trodds: 
Euripides substitutes Qowdra: ‘feasts on’ for écGier 
‘feeds on.’ Again, in the line, 
pov S€ pw éwv drlyos Te Kal ovTidavds Kal deLKys, 
the difference will be felt if we substitute the common 
words, 


\ 
vov S€ pw éov puxpds Te Kal aobevixos Kal aedys. 


oO 


~ 
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Kal 
1 
Sippov daevxérdcov Katabels Orlynv Te Tparrelar, 
5 bb 0 \ (2) es 7. / ela . 
30 ippov poxOnpov KataGeis pixpav Te TpameCav 
” > 
Kal TO “neoves Bodwow, ” nuoves Kpavovow. ete dé Apippa- 
\ \ > , 7 A > \ x bg ’ lal 8 
dns Tods Tpaywdods exwmpoder, Ste & oddels Av eltrou ev TH Sua- 
fal ” \ 
NEKT@ TovTOLS ypaVTaL, olov TO SwudTwY ato ahha BH 
> \ / \ \ / \ \ > \ / \ \ 
amd Swudtov, Kal To céOev Kal TO éym S5é vw Kai TO 
”. 
159a AyiAdXéws mépt GAA pur) Tepl “AyiAdéws, Kai boa adda 
TotadTa. dia yap TO pr) elvar ev Tols KUplots Trovet TO pA) 
>] \ > A / i \ rn ? lal \ an 
idvwtexov év TH AECL ATraytTa Ta ToLadTa* é€xelvos dé TOUTO 
\ a / 
nyvoe, eat dé péya pev TO ExdoT TOV eipnuévwv TpETroV- 
a a / \ 
5 Tas xpHoOat, Kat SimAois dvdopact Kal yAwTTaLs, TOAD dé 
/ a 
Méyiorov TO weTadopiKoy eivat. povoy yap TodTO ovTE Trap’ 
lal afl 
adnrov éote AaBeiv evpvias Te onpeiov éott: TO yap ev 
/ \ Ny Lal > lal > > 4 \ 
peTadhépery TOTO Gwotov Oewpeiv eotw. Tav d dvouaTav Ta 
la) / lal fal 
fev OuTAG parora apporrer Tors SiOupap Bors, ai dé yAOTTAL 
lal e cal e \ \ lal > / \ > 
10 Tots HpwiKots, ai dé petapopal rots iauBeiouw. Kal év 
bev Tois Hpwrxots GtravtTa xpnoywa Ta cipnuéva, év dé Tots 
lapBelors Sua To OTe padvota rE pupcicOar TadTa adp- 
/ rn > 
porte TaY ovoudtav dco Kav ev Royous . TUS KPI)- 
a \ are / 
aaiTo: éott 5é TA TOLAdTA TO KUpLOV Kal peTapopa Kal KOT MOS. 
\ a a 
15 Tepl pev ovv Tpaywdias Kal Tihs év TO TpaTTew pwysn- 


sews EoTw piv ixava Ta eipnuéva. 





1 Odyss. xx. 259, dippov deuxéduov Karabels ddynv re Tpdarefav. 
2 Iliad xvii. 265. 
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Or, if for the line, 


Sippov aecxéduov Katabels ortynv Te TpaTetay, 
we read, 

dippov poyxOnpov Kataels pixpav te Ttpamefav. 

Or, for jdves Bodwouw, moves Kpatovor. 

Again, Ariphrades ridiculed the tragedians for using 8 
phrases which no one would employ in ordinary speech : 
for example, doudadtwyv do instead of amo Sdwparor, 

us9a Té0ev, eym Sé vu, "AyIAREws mépe instead of sept 
"AyirAréws, and the like. It is precisely because such 
phrases are not part of the current idiom that they 
give distinction to the style. This, however, he failed 
to see. 

It is a great matter to observe propriety in these 9 
several modes of expression—compound words, strange 
(or rare) words, and so forth. But the greatest thing by 
far is to have a command of metaphor. This alone 
cannot be imparted by another; it is the mark of genius, 
—for to make good metaphors implies an eye for 
resemblances. 

Of the various kinds of words, the compound are 10 
best adapted to dithyrambs, rare words to heroic poetry, 
metaphors to iambic. In heroic poetry, indeed, all 
these varieties are serviceable. But in iambic verse, 
which reproduces, as far as may be, familiar speech, the 
most appropriate words are those which are found even 
in prose. These are,—the current or proper, the meta- 
phorical, the ornamental. 

Concerning Tragedy and imitation by means of 
action this may suffice. 
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\ \ \ > \ if Ga > > > vad ae 2 
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XXIII As to that poetic imitation which is narrative in 
form and employs a single metre, the plot manifestly 
ought, as in a tragedy, to be constructed on dramatic 
principles. It should have for its subject a single 
action, whole and complete, with a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. It will thus resemble a single and coherent 
picture of a living being, and produce the pleasure 
proper to it. It will differ in structure from historical 
compositions, which of necessity present not a single 
action, but a single period, and all that happened within 
that period to one person or to many, little connected 
together as the events may be. For as the sea-fight at 2 
Salamis and the battle with the Carthaginians in Sicily 
took place at the same time, but did not tend to any one 
result, so in the sequence of events, one thing sometimes 
follows another, and yet no single result is thereby 
produced. Such is the practice, we may say, of 
most poets. Here again, then, as has been already 3 
observed, the transcendant excellence of Homer is 
manifest. He never attempts to make the whole war of 
Troy the subject of his poem, though that war had a 
beginning and an end. It would have been too vast a 
theme, and not easily embraced in a single view. If, 
again, he had kept it within moderate limits, it must 
have been over-complicated by the variety of the in- 
cidents. As it is, he detaches a single portion, and 
admits as episodes many events from the general story 
of the war—such as the Catalogue of the ships and 
others—thus diversifying the poem. All other poets 

us9p take a single hero, a single period, or an action single 
indeed, but with a multiplicity of parts. Thus did the 
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AY a / \ \ \ , / lal > 
Ta Kumrpia roucas Kat Tv pxpav “Idudda. Touyapodv éx 4 
pev “Thiddos Kal ‘Odvaceias pia tpaywdia moveiras éxa- 
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> 
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XXIV "Ere O€ ra edn tadra det éyew THY érroTrotiay TH Tparyy- 
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\ \ / ” / \ ” > oe \ \ 
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yap Sv0Xov) Kal 7OuKy mpos yap TovTois AEE Kal Savoia 
mavra wrepBéBrAnkev. Siadhéper bE Kata Te THs cveTdcews 3 
\ a home f \ \ / a \ > / 4 
TO PHKOS 1) €rroTroLia Kal TO LéTpOY. TOD peVv OdY NKOUS Gpos 
¢ \ eo a t » s 4 a a \ > \ 
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\ \ hb ” > oR a > a \ eee: , “ 
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¥ / 
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\ ? \ Lad / \ 2 £ oe / 
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author of the Cypria and of the Little Iliad. For this 4 
reason the Iliad and the Odyssey each furnish the 
subject of one tragedy, or, at most, of two; while the 
Cypria supplies materials for many, and the Little Iliad 
for eight—the Award of the Arms, the Philoctetes, the 
Neoptolemus, the Eurypylus, the Mendicant Odysseus, 
the Laconian Women, the Fall of Ilium, the Departure 
of the Fleet. 

XXIV Again, Epic poetry must have as many kinds as 
Tragedy: it must be simple, or complex, or ‘ethical, 
or ‘pathetic. The parts also, with the exception of 
song and scenery, are the same; for it requires 
Reversals of Intention, Recognitions, and Tragic Incidents. 
Moreover, the thoughts and the diction must be artistic. 2 
In all these respects Homer is our earliest and sufficient 
model. Indeed each of his poems has a twofold character. 
The Iliad is at once simple and ‘ pathetic,’ andthe Odyssey 
complex (for Recognition scenes run through it), and 
at the same time ‘ethical. Moreover, in diction and 
thought he is supreme. 

Epic poetry differs from Tragedy in the scale on 3 
which it is constructed, and in its metre. As regards 
scale or length, we have already laid down an adequate 
limit :—the beginning and the end must be capable of 
being brought within a single view. This condition 
will be satisfied by poems on a smaller scale than the 
old epics, and answering in length to the group of 
tragedies presented at a single sitting. 

Epic poetry has, however, a great—-a special— 4 
capacity for enlarging its dimensions, and we can see the 
reason. In Tragedy we cannot imitate several lines of 
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25 ToAda pépyn pupcioOar adArAa TO el THS oKNVAS Kal TOV 
€ lol / / > \ a 3 / \ \ / 
UroKpiT@y pépos povov: év O€ TH errotrotia Sia TO Siyynow 
or 4 iid fal > 
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> Us \ > lal > 4 > s \ \ 
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bed \ lal 3 , lal \ / \ \ 
dpovov Tayd WANpodY exTimTely TroLel TAS Tpary@dias. TO OE 5 
METPOV TO HpwLKOY GATTO THS Teipas HpmoKev. El yap TLS EV 
aA Til péTp@ SuenynuaTiKHVY piunoWw TroLotTo 7) év TONXOLs, 
> \ x / \ \ c \ / \ 
ampeTes Gv aivoito’ TO yap pwiKov TTaciwwOTAaTOV Kal 
> , a , > , \ \ , \ 
35 OyK@décTaTOY TOY péTPwV eaTiv (dio Kal yAWTTAaS Kal peTa- 
\ / / \ \ \ / € 
dhopas déyetat wadduota* TepiTTH yap Kal <TavTHn> % Sunyn- 
\ / lal v \ \ > r \ / 
HaTLKn pipnols TOV adAwV). TO dé tapPelov Kal TeTPA- 
A \ \ > \ x \ / Ls \ 
1460 a METPOV _KIVNTLKG, TO eV OpynoTLKOY TO dé TpaKTLKOV. ETL SE & 
> / > , > , lA az 4 ‘ 
aToTMTEpoV, el puyvUoL Tis avTa, womep Napnuor. 800 
ovdels paxpay cvoTacw év ddd@ TeTTOinKev 7} TA hpdw, GAN 
ef ” ee! € 4 / x ¢ ‘ ~ J fal 
worep elTropev avtn 1 pias SudacKer TO apyorroy [avTyR] 
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| A et 4 / a a > a a dk tal lal 
Kat 6) Kal STL povos TOY ToinT@Y ovK ayvoel d Sei Trotety 
> U ~ eee. x an \ % / / > ra 
| avtov. avTov yap Set Tov TonTHY eddyioTa héyeLy* Ov yap 
lal > 
€oTl KATA TADTA [LbNTNS. Of wev OdV AdAXoL avToO wev SL Gov 
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actions carried on at one and the same time; we must 
confine ourselves to the action on the stage and the part 
- taken by the players. But in Epic poetry, owing to the 
narrative form, many events simultaneously transacted 
can be presented; and these, if relevant to the subject, 
add mass and dignity to the poem. The Epic has here 
an advantage, and one that conduces to grandeur of 
effect, to diverting the mind of the hearer, and relieving 
the story with varying episodes. For sameness of 
incident soon produces satiety, and makes tragedies fail 
on the stage. 

As for the metre, the heroic measure has proved its 5 
fitness by the test of experience. If a narrative poem 
in any other metre or in many metres were now com- 
posed, it would be found incongruous. For of all 
measures the heroic is the stateliest and the most 
massive; and hence it most readily admits rare words 
and metaphors, which is another point in which the 
narrative form of imitation stands alone. On the other 
hand, the iambic and the trochaic tetrameter are stirring 
measures, the latter being akin to dancing, the former 
expressive of action. Still more absurd would it be toé 
mix together different metres, as was done by Chaeremon. 
Hence no one has ever composed a poem on a great scale 
in any other than heroic verse. Nature herself, as we 
have said, teaches the choice of the proper measure. 

Homer, admirable in all respects, has the special merit 7 
of being the only poet who rightly appreciates the part 
he should take himself. The poet should speak as little 
as possible in his own person, for it is not this that makes 
him an imitator. Other poets appear themselves upon 
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the scene throughout, and imitate but little and rarely. 
Homer, after a few prefatory words, at once brings in 
a man, or woman, or other personage; none of them 
wanting in characteristic qualities, but each with a 
character of his own. 

The element of the wonderful is admitted in Tragedy. 8 
The irrational, on which the wonderful depends for its 
chief effects, has wider scope in Epic poetry, because there 
the person acting is not seen. Thus, the pursuit of 
Hector would be ludicrous if placed upon the stage—the 
Greeks standing still and not joining in the pursuit, and 
Achilles waving them back. But in the Epic poem the 
absurdity passes unnoticed. Now the wonderful is 
pleasing: as may be inferred from the fact that, in 
telling a story, every one adds something startling of his 
own, knowing that his hearers like it. It is Homer who 9 
has chiefly taught other poets the art of telling lies 
skilfully. The secret of it lies in a fallacy. For, 
assuming that if one thing is or becomes, a second is 
or becomes, men imagine that, if the second is, the first 
likewise is or becomes. But this is a false inference. 
Hence, where the first thing is untrue, it is quite un- 
necessary, provided the second be true, to add that the 
first is or has become, For the mind, knowing the 
second to be true, falsely infers the truth of the first. 
There is an example of this in the Bath Scene of the 
Odyssey. 

Accordingly, the poet should prefer probable im- 10 
possibilities to improbable possibilities. The tragic plot 
must not be composed of irrational parts. Everything 
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irrational should, if possible, be excluded; or, at all 
events, it should lie outside the action of the play (as, 
in the Oedipus, the hero’s ignorance as to the manner 
of Laius’ death); not within the drama,—as in the 
Electra, the messenger’s account of the Pythian games; 
or, as in the Mysians, the man who comes from Tegea to 
Mysia without speaking. The plea that otherwise the 
plot would have been ruined, is ridiculous; such a plot 
should not in the first instance be constructed. But 
once the irrational has been introduced and an air of 
likelihood imparted to it, we must accept it in spite of 
the absurdity. Take even the irrational incidents in the 
Odyssey, where Odysseus is left upon the shore of Ithaca. 
How intolerable even these might have been would be 
apparent if an inferior poet were to treat the subject. 

1480b As it is, the absurdity is veiled by the poetic charm 
with which the poet invests it. 

The diction should be elaborated in the pauses of 11 
the action, where there is no expression of character 
or thought. For, conversely, character and thought are 
merely obscured by a diction that is over brilliant. 

XXV With respect to critical difficulties and their solu- 
tions, the number and nature of the sources from which 
they may be drawn may be thus exhibited. 

The poet being an imitator, like a painter or any 
other artist, must of necessity imitate one of three 
objects,—things as they were or are, things as they are 
said or thought to be, or things as they ought to be. 
The vehicle of expression is language,—either current 2 
terms or, it may be, rare words or metaphors. There } 
are also many modifications of language, which we 
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concede to the poets. Add to this, that the standard of 3 
correctness is not the same in poetry and politics, any 
more than in poetry and any other art. Within the art 
of poetry itself there are two kinds of faults—those 
which touch its essence, and those which are accidental. 
If a poet has chosen to imitate something, <but has 4 
imitated it incorrectly> through want of capacity, the 
error is inherent in the poetry. But if the failure is 
due to a wrong choice—if he has represented a horse 
as throwing out both his off legs at once, or introduced 
technical inaccuracies in medicine, for example, or in 
any other art—the error is not essential to the poetry. 
These are the points of view from which we should 
consider and answer the objections raised by the 
critics. 

First as to matters which concern the poet’s own 5 
art. If he describes the impossible, he is guilty of 
an error; but the error may be justified, if the end 
of the art be thereby attaimed (the end being that 
already mentioned),—if, that is, the effect of this or 
any other part of the poem is thus rendered more 
striking. A case in point is the pursuit of Hector. 
If, however, the end might have been as well, or better, 
attained without violating the special rules of the poetic 
art, the error is not justified: for every kind of error 
should, if possible, be avoided. 

Again, does the error touch the essentials of the 
poetic art, or some accident of it?) For example,—not 
to know that a hind has no horns is a Teas serious matter 
than to paint it inartistically, 

Further, if it be objected that the description is not 6 
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true to fact, the poet may perhaps reply,—‘ But the 
objects are as they ought to be’: just as Sophocles said 
that he drew men as they ought to be; Euripides, as 
they are. In this way the objection may be met. If,7 
however, the representation be of neither kind, the poet 
may answer,—‘ This is how men say the thing is.’ This 
applies to tales about the gods. It may well be that 
these stories are not higher than fact nor yet true to 

1461 a fact: they are, very possibly, what Xenophanes says of 
them. But anyhow, ‘this is what is said’ Again, a 
description may be no better than the fact: ‘still, it was 
the fact’; as in the passage about the arms: ‘ Upright 
upon their butt-ends stood the spears.” This was the 
custom then, as it now is among the IIlyrians. 

Again, in examining whether what has been said or 8 
done by some one is poetically right or not, we must 
not look merely to the particular act or saying, and ask 
whether it is poetically good or bad. We must also con- 
sider by whom it is said or done, to whom, when, in 
whose interest, or for what end; whether, for instance, it 
be to secure a greater good, or avert a greater evil. 

Other difficulties may be resolved by due regard to the 9 
usage of language. We may note a rare word, as in ov- 
phas pev mpetov, where the poet perhaps employs 
ovpjas not in the sense of mules, but of sentinels. So, 
again, of Dolon : ‘ill-favoured indeed he was to look upon.’ 
It is not meant that his body was ill-shaped, but that his 
face was ugly; for the Cretans use the word eve.dés, 
‘well-favoured,’ to denote a fair face. Again, Swpdrepov 
8 xépace, ‘mix the drink livelier,’ does not mean ‘mix 
it stronger’ as for hard drinkers, but ‘mix it quicker.’ 
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Sometimes an expression is metaphorical, as ‘ Now all 10 
gods and men were sleeping through the night,’—while at 
the same time the poet says: ‘ Often indeed as he turned 
his gaze to the Trojan plain, he marvelled at the sound 
of flutes and pipes,’ ‘All’ is here used metaphorically 
for ‘many, all being a species of many. So in the 
verse,—‘ alone she hath no part .. , om, ‘alone, is 
metaphorical; for the best known may be called the 
only one. 

Again, the solution may depend upon accent or 11 
breathing. Thus Hippias of Thasos solved the difficulties 
in the lines,—8iSopuev (d1d0puev) Sé of, and To pév ov (ov) 
KataTrvdetat buBpo. 

Or again, the question may be solved by punctuation, 12 
as in Empedocles,—‘ Of a sudden things became mortal 
that before had learnt to be immortal, and things un- 
mixed before mixed.’ 

Or again, by ambiguity of construction,—as in 13 
mapeyncey S& mAéw vvE, where the word wréw is 
ambiguous, 

Or by the usage of language. Thus any mixed 14 


drink is called ofvos, ‘wine. Hence Ganymede is said 
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‘to pour the wine to Zeus, though the gods do not 
drink wine. So too workers in iron are called yad«éas, 
or workers in bronze. This, however, may also be taken 
as a metaphor. 

Again, when a word seems to involve some incon- 
sistency of meaning, we should consider how many 
senses it may bear in the particular passage. For 
example: ‘there was stayed the spear of bronze ’—we 
should ask in how many ways we may take ‘being 


checked there.’ The true mode of interpretation is the 


1461p precise opposite of what Glaucon mentions. Critics, he 


says, jump at certain groundless conclusions; they pass 
adverse judgment and then proceed to reason on it; and, 
assuming that the poet has said whatever they happen 
to think, find fault if a thing is inconsistent with their 
own fancy. The question about Icarius has been treated 
in this fashion. The critics imagine he was a Lacedae- 
monian. They think it strange, therefore, that Tele- 
machus should not have met him when he went to 
Lacedaemon. But the Cephallenian story may perhaps 
be the true one. They allege that Odysseus took a wife 
from among themselves, and that her father was Icadius 
not Icarius. It is merely a mistake, then, that gives 
plausibility to the objection. 

In general, the impossible must be justified by 


reference to artistic requirements, or to the higher 


17 
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reality, or to received opinion. With respect to the 
requirements of art, a probable impossibility is to be 
preferred to a thing improbable and yet possible. Again, 
it may be impossible that there should be men such as 
Zeuxis painted. ‘Yes, we say, ‘but the impossible is 
the higher thing; for the ideal type must surpass the 
reality. To justify the irrational, we appeal to what is 
commonly said to be. In addition to which, we urge 
that the irrational sometimes does not violate reason ; 
just as ‘it is probable that a thing may happen contrary 
to probability.’ 

Things that sound contradictory should be examined 18 
by the same rules as in dialectical refutation—whether 
the same thing is meant, in the same relation, and in the 
same sense. We should therefore solve the question by 
reference to what the poet says himself, or to what is 
tacitly assumed by a person of intelligence. 

The element of the irrational, and, similarly, depravity 19 
of character, are justly censured when there is no inner 
necessity for introducing them. Such is the irrational 
element in the Aegeus of Euripides, and the badness of 
Menelaus in the Orestes. 

Thus, there are five sources from which critical 20 
objections are drawn. Things are censured either as 
impossible, or irrational, or morally hurtful, or contra- 
dictory, or contrary to artistic correctness. The answers 
should be sought under the twelve heads above mentioned. 

XXXVI The question may be raised whether the Epic or 
Tragic mode of imitation is the higher. If the more 
refined art is the higher, and the more refined in every 
case is that which appeals to the better sort of audience, 
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the art which imitates anything and everything is 
manifestly most unrefined. The audience is supposed to 
be too dull to comprehend unless something of their own 
is thrown in by the performers, who therefore indulge 
in restless movements. Bad flute-players twist and twirl, 
if they have to represent ‘the quoit-throw,’ or hustle the 
coryphaeus when they perform the ‘Scylla.’ Tragedy, 2 
it is said, has this same defect. We may compare the 
opinion that the older actors entertained of their suc- 
cessors. Mynniscus used to call Callippides ‘ape’ on 
account of the extravagance of his action, and the same 
view was held of Pindarus. ‘Tragic art, then, as a whole, 
stands to Epic in the same relation as the younger to 
the elder actors. So we are told that Epic poetry is 
addressed to a cultivated audience, who do not need 
gesture; Tragedy, to an inferior public. Being then3 
unrefined, it is evidently the lower of the two. 

Now, in the first place, this censure attaches not to 
the poetic but to the histrionic art; for gesticulation 
may be equally overdone in epic recitation, as by Sosi- 
stratus, or in lyrical competition, as by Mnasitheus the 
Opuntian. Next, all action is not to be condemned— 
any more than all dancing—but only that of bad per- 
formers. Such was the fault found in Callippides, as 
also in others of our own day, who are censured for 
representing degraded women. Again, Tragedy like Epic 
poetry produces its effect even without action; it reveals 
its power by mere reading. If, then, in all other respects 
it is superior, this fault, we say, is not inherent in it. 

And superior it is, because it has all the epic 4 
elements—it may even use the epic metre—with the 
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music and scenic effects as important accessories; and 
these produce the most vivid of pleasures. Further, it 
has vividness of impression in reading as well as in 
representation. Moreover, the art attains its end within 
14e2b narrower limits; for the concentrated effect is more 


cr 


pleasurable than one which is spread over a long time 
and so diluted. What, for example, would be the effect 
of the Oedipus of Sophocles, if it were cast into a form 
as long as the Iliad? Once more, the Epic imitation 
has less unity; as is shown by this, that any Epic poem 
will furnish subjects for several tragedies. Thus if the 
story adopted by the poet has a strict unity, it must - 
either be concisely told and appear truncated; or, if it 
conform to the Epic canon of length, it must seem weak 
and watery. <Such length implies some loss of unity,> 
if, I mean, the poem is constructed out of several actions, 
like the Iliad and the Odyssey, which have many such 
parts, each with a certain magnitude of its own. Yet 
these poems are as perfect as possible in structure; each 
is, in the highest degree attainable, an imitation of a 
single action. 

If, then, Tragedy is superior to Epic poetry in all these 7 
respects, and, moreover, fulfils its specific function better 
as an art—for each art ought to produce, not any chance 
pleasure, but the pleasure proper to it, as already stated 
—it plainly follows that Tragedy is the higher art, as 
attaining its end more perfectly. 

Thus much may suffice concerning Tragic and Epic s 
poetry in general; their several kinds and parts, with 
the number of each and their differences; the causes 
that make a poem good or bad; the objections of the 
critics and the answers to these objections. * * « 


a 





ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF POETRY 
AND THE FINE ARTS 


CHAPTER I 
ART AND NATURE 


ARISTOTLE, it must’ be premised at the outset, has 
not dealt with fine art in any separate treatise, he 
has formulated no theory of it, he has not marked 
the organic relation of the arts to one another. 
While his love of logical distinctions, his tendency 
to rigid demarcation, is shown even in the province 
of literary criticism by the care with which in 
the Poetics he maps out the subordinate divisions 
of his subject (the different modes of recognition 
the elements of the plot, etc.), yet he nowhere 
classifies the various kinds of poetry ; still less has 
he given a scientific grouping of the fine arts and 
exhibited their specific differences. We may con- 
fidently assert that many of the aesthetic problems 
which have been since raised never even occurred to 
his mind, though precise answers to almost all such 


questions have been extracted from his writings 
I 
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by the unwise zeal of his admirers. He has how- 
ever left some leading principles which we shall 
endeavour to follow out. 

There is a special risk at the present day at- 
tending any such attempt to bring together his 
fragmentary remarks and present them in a con- 
nected form. His philosophy has in it the germs 
of so much modern thought that we may, almost 
without knowing it, find ourselves putting into his 
mouth not his own language but that of Hegel. 
Nor is it possible to determine by general rules 
how far the thought that is implicit in a philo- 
sophical system, but which the author himself has 
not drawn out, is to be reckoned as an integral 
part of the system. In any case, however, 
Aristotle’s Poetics cannot be read apart from his 
other writings. No author is more liable to be 
misunderstood if studied piecemeal. The careless 
profusion with which he throws out the suggestions 
of the moment, leaving it to the intelligence or 
the previous knowledge of his readers to adjust 
his remarks and limit their scope, is in itself a 
possible source of misapprehension. It was an 
observation of Goethe that it needs some insight 
into Aristotle’s general philosophy to understand 
what he says about the drama; that otherwise he 
confuses our studies; and that modern treatises on 
_ poetry have gone astray by seizing some accidental 
side of his doctrine. If it is necessary, then, to 
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interpret Aristotle by himself, it will not be unfair 
in dealing with so coherent a thinker to credit him 
with seemg the obvious conclusions which flow 
from his principles, even when he has not formally 
stated them. To bring out the lines of attachment 
which subsist between the correlated parts of his 
system is a very different thing from discovering 
in him ideas which, even if present in the germ, 
could only have ripened in another soil and under 
other skies. 

The distinction between fine and useful art 
was first_brought out fully by Aristotle. In the 
history of Greek art we are struck rather by the 
union between the two forms of art than by their 
independence. It was a loss for art when the 
spheres of use and beauty came in practice to be 
dissevered, when the useful object ceased to be 
decorative, and the things of common life no 
longer gave delight to the maker and to the user. 
But the theoretic distinction between fine and 
useful art needed to be laid down, and to Aristotle 
we owe the first clear conception of fine art_as.a 
free and independent activity of the mind, outside 
the domain both of religion and of politics, having 
an end distinct from that of education or moral 
improvement. He has not indeed left us any 
continuous discussion upon fine art. The Poetics 
furnishes no complete theory even of poetry, nor 
is it probable that this is altogether due to the 
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imperfect form in which this treatise has come 
down to us. But Aristotle is a systematic thinker, 
and numberless illustrations and analogies drawn 
from one or other of the arts, and scattered through 
his writings, show that he had given special 
attention to the significance of art in its widest 
sense; and that as he had formed a coherent 
idea of the place which art held in relation to 
nature, science, and morality, so too he had in his 
own mind thought out the relation in which the 
two branches of art stood to one another. 

‘Art imitates nature’ () Téyvn pipeirae ri 
piow), says Aristotle, and the phrase has been 
repeated and has passed current as a summary of 
the Aristotelian doctrine of fine art. Yet the 
original saying was never intended to differentiate 
between fine and useful art; nor indeed could it 
possibly bear the sense that fine art is a copy 
or reproduction of natural objects. The use of 
the term ‘nature’ would in itself put the matter 
beyond dispute ; for nature in Aristotle i e 










e context in each case where the phrase occurs 
determines its precise application. In the Physves* 
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1 Phys, ii. 2.194 a 21. 
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of both elements is requisite for the natural 
as an Giificial mode of an Seis results similar Re 
those produced by the spontaneous action of heat 
in the physical world; digestion (és) itself 
(according to the medical theory of the day) being 
given as an instance of a process of cooking 
(éynous) carried on by nature within the body. 
In the instances above quoted ‘art’ is limited by 
the context to useful art; but the analogy does 


not rest there. Art in its widest acceptation has, 
5B hades anne - 


like nature, certain ends in vi and...in..the 
ada i ds catches hints from 


nature who is already in some sort an unconscious 
a! 


artist. 

er . art in general imitates the method of 
nature, the phrase has. special reference to useful 
art, which learns from nature the precise end at 
which to aim. In the selection of the end she acts 
with infallible instinct, and her endeavour to attain 
it is on the whole successful. But at times she 
makes mistakes as indeed do the schoolmaster and 


1 Meteor. iv. 3.381b6. The phrase ‘Art imitates Nature’ 
also found in de Mundo 5. 396 b 12, which, however, cannot be 
reckoned among the genuine Aristotelian writings. There the 
order of the universe is explained to result from a union of 
opposites ; and three illustrations, derived from painting, music, 
and grammar, are added of the mode in which art, in imitating 
nature’s diversity, works out harmonious results. 
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the physician ;! failures rather than mistakes they 
should be called, for the fault is not hers; her 
rational intention is liable to be frustrated by 
inherent flaws in the substances with which she is 
compelled to work. She is subject to limitations, 
and can only make the best of her material.’ 

The higher we ascend in the scale of being, the 
more does nature need assistance In carrying out 
her designs. Man, who is her highest creation, 
she brings into the world more helpless than any 
other animal,—unshod, unclad, unarmed.* But in 
his seeming imperfection lies man’s superiority, for 
the fewer the finished appliances with which he is 
provided, the greater is his need for intellectual 
effort. By means of the rational faculty of art, 
with which nature has endowed him richly, he is 
able to come to her aid, and in ministering to his 
own necessities to fulfil her uncompleted purposes. 
Where from any cause nature fails, art steps in. 
Nature aims at producing health ; in her restorative 
processes we observe an instinctive capacity for 
self-curing.* But she does not always succeed, and 
the art of the physician makes good the defect. 


1 Phys. ii. 8. 199 a 33. 

2 Of. de Part. Anim. iv. 10. 687 a 15, 7 Se dvou ex Tov 
evdexoueévov Toved 7d BEATCTOV. 

3 De Part. Anim. iv. 10. 687 a 24. 

4 Phys. ii. 8. 199 b 30, dor et ev rH Téxvy Everts 7d BveKd Tov, 
Kat ev dive, pdaduwra de dpAov Stray tis iatpety adtds Eavrov’ 
TovTW yap eoikev 7) Priors. 
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He discovers one of the links of the chain which 
terminates in health, and uses nature's own 
machinery to start a series of movements which 
lead to the desired result.1 Again, nature has 
formed man to be a ‘ political animal.’? Family 
and tribal life are stages on the way to a more 
complete existence, and the term of the process is 
reached when man enters into that higher order of 
community called the state. The state is indeed 
a natural institution, but needs the political art to 
organise it and to realise nature’s full idea. The 
function, then, of the useful arts is in all cases ‘ to 
supply the deficiencies of nature’;* and he who 
would be a master in any art must first discern 


1 Metaph. vi. 7. 1032 b 6, yiyveras di) Td bytes voOHoavTos 
ovTws’ eresdy) Todt “vylea, avdyKyn «i byes eoTaL TOOL irdpEaL, 
ofov épuadrdtyra, «i d€ TovTO, Heppornta. Kal obTws del voei, ews 
dv ayayn eis Totro 6 airds Stvarar éxxatov Toveiv. elra 78y 
ard tovTov Kivycis Totnes KaAciraL, 7) ert TO bytatvery, 

2 Pol. i. 2, 1253 a 2, avOpwros pices woAtTiKdy (wov. 

8 Pol. iv. (vii.) 17. 1837 a 1-2, race yap Téexvy Kal raideia Td 
rpordetrov BovAcrar THs picews avarAnpovy. The context here, 
in its reference to education, limits the scope of .réxvy to useful 
art. In Phys. ii. 8.199 a 15, ) Téxvn Ta pev emirede? a 7) pivots 
dduvatet arepydcar Oar, Ta dé prpetras it is probable that the dis- 
tinction is not, as would at first sight seem, between useful and fine 
art, but between two aspects of useful art. The sentence is not 
quite logical in form, but the meaning is that useful art on the one 
hand satisfies those needs of man for which nature has not fully 
provided, on the other hand its processes are those of nature 
(pipetras se. tiv pic). The two clauses respectively mark the 
end and the method of useful art. The main argument of the 
chapter is in favour of this view. 
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the true end by a study of nature’s principles, and 
then employ the method which she suggests for 
the attainment of that end. 

‘Nature taught Art,’ says Milton; and the 
same Aristotelian idea was in the mind of Dante, 
when he makes Virgil condemn usury as a departure 
from nature: ‘Philosophy, to him who hears it, 
points out not in one place alone, how Nature 
takes her course from the Divine Intellect, and 
from its art. And, if thou note well thy Physies,} 
thou wilt find, not many pages from the first, that 
your art as far as it can, follows her (Nature), as 
the scholar does his master. . . . And because the 
usurer takes another way, he contemns Nature in 
herself, and in her follower (Art), placing elsewhere 
his hope.’? The phrase on which we have been 
commenting is the key to this passage: useful art 
supplements nature, and at the same time follows 
her guidance. , 


1 Phys. ii. 2. 
2 Inferno xi. 97-111, Carlyle’s Translation. 


CHAPTER II 
‘IMITATION’ AS AN AESTHETIC TERM 


THE term ‘fine art’ is not one that has been 
transmitted to us from the Greeks, Their phrase 
was the ‘imitative arts’ (uipntexal téyvar), ‘modes 
of imitation’ (wpjcers),’ or sometimes the ‘ liberal 
arts’ (€AevOépioe réyvar). ‘Imitation’ as the com- 
mon characteristic of the fine arts, including poetry, 
was not originated by Aristotle. In literature the 
phrase in this application first occurs in Plato, 
though, not improbably, it may have been already 
current in popular speech as marking the antithesis 
between fine art and industrial production. The 
idea of imitation is connected in our minds with 
a want of creative freedom, with a literal or 
servile copying: and the word, as transmitted 
from Plato to Aristotle, was already tinged by 
some such disparaging associations. The Platonic 


1 He applies the term ppyjoecs only to poetry and music (Poet. 
i. 2), but the constant use of the verb pupetorOae or of the adjective 
pipntexds in connexion with the other arts above enumerated 
proves that all alike are counted arts of imitation. 
121 
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view that the real world is a weak or imperfect 
repetition of an ideal archetype led to the world 
of reality being regarded in a special sense, and 
on a still lower plane, as a world of mere imita- 
tion. Aristotle, as his manner was, accepted the 
current phrase and interpreted it anew. ‘True, he 
may sometimes have been misled by its guidance, 
and not unfrequently his meaning is obscured by 
his adherence to the outworn formula. But he 
deepened and enriched its signification, looking at 
it from many sides in the light of the masterpieces 
of Greek art and literature. 

This will become apparent as we proceed. 
Meanwhile—if we may so far anticipate what is to 
follow—a crucial instance of the inadequacy of the 
literal English equivalent ‘imitation’ to express 
the Aristotelian idea is afforded by a passage in 
ch. xxv. The artist may ‘imitate things as they 
ought to be’:' he may place before him an 
unrealised ideal. We see at once that there is no 
question here of bare imitation, of a literal tran- 
script of the world of reality. 

It has been already mentioned that ‘to imitate 
nature,’ in the popular acceptation of the phrase, is 
not for Aristotle the function of fine art. The 
actual objects of aesthetic imitation are ref 

1 Poet. xxv. 1, avdyxn pupeto Oar tprOv dvtwv tdv apiOuov ev 


Te del, i) yap ota Hv 7) erry, 7) 01d hace Kat Soxel, 7 ofa etvae Sei, 
See also pp. 167 ff., 375. 
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—70n, mdaOn, mpdkeus." By On are meant the 
characteristic moral qualities, the permanent. dis- 
positions of the mind, which reveal a certain 
condition of the will :j7d@m are the more transient 
emotions, the passing moods of feeling: mpdées are 
actions in their proper and inward sense.’ An act 
viewed merely as an external process or result, one 
of a series of outward phenomena, is not the true 
object of aesthetic imitation. The wpaés that art 
seeks to reproduce is mainly an inward process, 
a psychical energy working outwards; deeds, in- 
cidents, events, situations, being included under it 
so far as these spring from an inward act of will, 
or elicit some activity of thought or feeling.’ 

Here lies the explanation of the somewhat 
startling phrase used in the Poetics, ch. i, that 
‘men in action’ are the objects imitated by the 
fine arts :*—by all and not merely by dramatic or 
narrative poetry where action is more obviously 
represented. Everything that expresses the mental 
life, that reveals a rational personality, will fall 
within this larger sense of ‘action.’ Such actions 
are not necessarily processes extending over a 
period of time: they may realise themselves in a 


1 Cf. Poet. i. 5. 

2 Of. Eth. Nic. i. 8. 1098 b 15, tas S& mpdfes Kai ras 
evepycias Tas WuxiKas Tept Yux7yv TiHepev. See also infra, p. 333. 

3 Poet, ii, 1, érel Sé pupodvtar of pupovpevor mpdrrovtas 
KTA. Of. Plat. Rep. x. 6030, mpdrrovtas, dapév, dvOpwrovs 
pipetras % prpyntix?) Bratovs 7) Exovotas rpasers. 
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single moment; they may be summed up in a 
particular mood, a given situation. The phrase 
is virtually an equivalent for the 70, ran, mpdkeus 
above enumerated, 

The common original, then, from which all the 
arts draw is human life,—its mental processes, its 
spiritual movements, its outward acts issuing from 
deeper sources ; in a word, all that constitutes the 
inward and essential activity of the soul. On this 
principle landscape and animals are not ranked 
among the objects of aesthetic imitation. The 
whole universe is not conceived of as the raw 
material of art. Aristotle’s theory is in agreement 
with the practice of the Greek poets and artists 
of the classical period, who introduce the external 
world only so far as it forms a background of 
action, and enters as an emotional element into 
man’s life and heightens the human interest. 

We may now proceed to determine more nearly 
the meaning of ‘ imitation.’ ; 

A work of art ws a likeness (cpotwpa) or re- 
production of an original, and not a symbolic 
representation of it;* and this holds good whether 
the artist draws from a model in the real world 
or from an unrealised ideal in the mind. The 
distinction may be shown by Aristotle’s own 
illustrations. A sign or symbol has no essential 


! This point is worked ont in detail by Teichmiiller, Arv- 
stotelische Forschungen, ii. 145-154. 
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resemblance, no natural connexion, with the thing 
signified. Thus spoken words are symbols of 
mental states, written words are symbols of spoken 
words; the connexion between them is con- 
ventional.t On the other hand mental impressions 
are not signs or symbols, but copies of external 
reality, likenesses of the things themselves. In 
the act of sensuous perception objects stamp upon 
the mind an impress of themselves like that of a 
signet ring; and the picture (¢dvtacya) so en- 
graven on the memory is compared to a portrait 
(Soypadnua, eixov).” Thus the creations of art 
are, aS it were, pictures which exist for the 
‘ phantasy.’ 

Of this faculty, however, Aristotle does not 
give a very clear or consistent account. He defines 
it as ‘“‘ the movement which results upon an actual 
sensation”: more simply we may define it as the 
after-effect of a sensation, the continued presence 
of an impression after the object which first 
excited it has been withdrawn from actual ex- 
perience.’* As such it is brought in to explain 


1 De Interpret. i. 1.16 a3, éore pev odv 7a ev TH pwvy Tov ev 
tH Yuxy TaPnpdrov cbpBora, Kal Td ypapdpeva Tov ev TH Pwvy. 
In ch. 2. 16 a 27 the connexion is said to be kara ovvOjKnv. 

2 De Mem. et Remin. 1. 450 a 27—451a17. Cf. de Interpret. 
i. 1. 16 a 7, where the ra@juara or mental impressions are said 
to be duouspara. of reality. 

3 EB. Wallace, Aristotle’s Psychology, Intr. p. Ixxxvii.: see the 
whole section relating to this subject, pp. Ixxxvi.—xevii. The defini- 
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the illusions of dreaming and other kindred 
phenomena. But it is more than a receptivity 
of sense,’ it is on the border-line between sense and 
thought. It is treated as an image-forming faculty, 
by which we can recall at will pictures previously 
presented to the mind? and may even accomplish 
some of the processes of thought.’ It represents 
subjectively all the particular concrete objects 
perceived by the external senses. From these 
‘phantasms’ or representations of the imagination 
the intellect abstracts its ideas or universal con- 
cepts. Without the imagination the intellect 
cannot work through lack of matter. The idea, - 
therefore, which is purely intellectual, implies and 
contains in itself whatever is universal, that is 
intelligible, in the object of sense. When in default 
of a nearer equivalent we use the term ‘imagina- 
tion’—that is, an image-making power—we must 
remember that Aristotle’s psychology does not 
admit of such a faculty as a creative imagination, 
which not merely reproduces objects passively 
perceived, but fuses together the things of thought 
and sense, and forms a new world of its own, 
recombining and transmuting the materials of 
tion is in de Anim. iii. 3. 429 a 1, 1) favracia ay ein Kivnots brd 
Tis aidOjoews THS Kar’ evéepyerav yeyvopervn. So de Somno 1. 
459 a 17. 
1 De Anim. iii. 3. 428 a 5-16. 


2 De Anim. iii. 3. 427 b 17-20. 
3 De Anim. iii. 10. 433 a 10. 
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experience.' This work is for Aristotle the result 
of the spontaneous and necessary union of intellect 
and sense. 

We have thus advanced another step in the 
argument. A work of art reproduces its original, 
not as wt ws in itself, but as it appears to the 
senses. Art addresses itself not to the abstract 
reason but to the sensibility and image-making 
faculty ; it is concerned with outward appearances ; 
it employs illusions; its world is not that which 
is revealed by pure thought; it sees truth, but in 
its concrete manifestations, not as an abstract idea. 

Important consequences follow from the doctrine 
of aesthetic semblance, first noted by Plato ?— 
though in depreciation of fine art—and firmly 
apprehended by Aristotle. Art does not attempt 
to embody the objective reality of things, but only 
their sensible appearances. Indeed by the very 


1 The idea of a creative power in man which transforms the 
materials supplied by the empirical world is not unknown either to 
Plato or Aristotle, but it is not a separate faculty or denoted by a 
distinct name. In Philostratus (circa a.p, 210), Vit. Apoll. vi. 19, 
avracia is the active imagination as opposed to the faculty of 
pipnow, avracia, épy, Tavra (i.e. the sculptured forms of the 
gods by a Phidias or Praxiteles) eipydécato cofwrépa pupjoews 
Syprovpyos* pipnows piv yap Snmovpyjnoe 4 cldev, pavtacia 
5 kal 3 pa) elder. 

2 In Rep. x. 5988 painting, like other imitative arts, is a 
pipnors pavtdopatos. In Sophist 264 c—267 a, these arts fall 
under the head of ¢avrtacrixy. For the importance of this con- 
tribution to aesthetic theory see Bosanquet, History of Aesthetic, 
pp. 28-30. 
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principles of Aristotle's philosophy it can present 
no more than a semblance; for it impresses the 
artistic form upon a matter which is not proper 
to that form. Thus it severs itself from material 
reality and the corresponding wants. Herein lies 
the secret of its emancipating power. The real 
emotions, the positive needs of life, have always 
in them some element of disquiet. By the union 
of a form with a matter which in the world of 
experience is alien to it, a magical effect is wrought. 
The pressure of everyday reality is removed, and 
the aesthetic emotion is released as an independent 
activity. Art, then, moving in a world of images 
and appearances, and creating after a pattern 
existing in the mind, must be skilled in the use 
of illusion. By this alone can it give coherence to 
its creations and impart to its fictions an air of 
reality. The doctrine of aesthetic semblance and 
of 7d wiOavov, which depends on it, is carried so 
far that the poet working by illusions ‘ought 
to prefer probable impossibilities to possible 
improbabilities.’ ! 

While all works of art are likenesses of an 
original and have reference to a world indepen- 
dently known, the various arts reflect the image 
from without by different means and with more 
or less directness and vividness. 

Music was held by Aristotle, as by the Greeks 

1 Poet. xxiv. 10, xxv. 17: see pp. 173 ff. 
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generally, to be the most ‘imitative’ or represent- 
ative of the arts. It is a direct image, a copy of 
character. We generally think of it in a different 
way. The emotion it suggests, the message it 
conveys, corresponds but little with a reality 
outside itself, with a world of feeling already 
known, We cannot test its truth by its accordance 
with any original. It is capable of expressing 
general and elementary moods of feeling, which 
will be variously interpreted by different hearers. 
It cannot render the finer shades of extra-musical 
emotion with any degree of certainty and precision. 
Its expressive power, its capacity to reproduce in- 
dependent realities, is weak in proportion as the 
impression it produces is vivid and definite. But 
to Aristotle, who here accepts the traditions of his 
country, the very opposite seems true. Music is the 
express image and reflexion of moral character. 
‘In rhythms and melodies we have the most real- 
istic imitations of anger and mildness as well as of 
courage, temperance and all their opposites.’ Not 
only states of feeling but also strictly ethical 
qualities and dispositions of mind are reproduced 
by musical imitation, and on the close correspond- 
ence between the copy and the original depends 


1 Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1340 a 18, core 88 6poudpara pardwora Tapa. 
ras dAnOivds pioers Ev Tols prOpois Kal roils péAeorw spyns Kal 
mpadtyros er. 8 avSpias Kal cwdportyys Kal rdévrev tov evav- 
tiwy Trovrots. 

K 
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the importance of music in the formation of 
character. Music in reflecting character moulds 
and influences it. 

A partial explanation of the prevalence of such 
a view is to be found in the dependent position 
which music occupied among the Greeks. It was 
one of the accessories of poetry, to which it was 
strictly subordinate, and consisted of comparatively 
simple strains. Much of its meaning was derived 
from the associations it called up, and from the 
emotional atmosphere which surrounded it. It 
was associated with definite occasions and solem- 
nities, it was accompanied by certain dances and 
attached to well-known words. ‘ When there are 
no words, says Plato, ‘it is very difficult to 
recognise the meaning of harmony or rhythm, or 
to see that any worthy object is imitated by them.’ * 


1 Laws ii. 669. On the whole subject of Greek music see 
The Modes of Ancient Greek Music by D. B. Monro (Oxford 1894). 
Mr. Monro after insisting on the close connexion between words 
and melodies thus proceeds: ‘The beauty and even the persuasive 
effect of a voice depend, as we are more or less aware, in the first 
place upon the pitch or key in which it is set, and in the second 
place upon subtle variations of pitch, which give emphasis, or light 
and shade, Answering to the first of these elements, ancient 
music, if the main contention of this essay is right, has its system 
of Modes or keys. Answering to the second it has a series of 
scales‘in which the delicacy and variety of the intervals still fill 
us with wonder, In both these points modern music shows 
diminished resources. We have in the Keys the same or even a 
greater command of degrees of pitch ; but we seem to have lost 
the close relation which once obtained between a note as the result 
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But even apart from interpretative words it would 
seem that. the ethical significance of music was 
maintained by Aristotle and his school. In the 
Problems we find it said, ‘ Melody even apart from 


words has an ethical quality.’’ Though we may 


not be able entirely to comprehend the Greek point 
of view as to the moral import of music, we must 
bear in mind that the dominant element in Greek 
music was the rhythm; the spirit and meaning 
of any given composition was felt to reside especi- 


of physical facts and the same note as an index of temper or 
emotion, A change of key affects us, generally speaking, like a 
change of colour or of movement—not as the heightening or 
soothing of a state of feeling. In respect of the second element 
of vocal expression, in the rise and fall of the pitch, Greek music 
possessed in the multiplicity of its scales a range of expression to 
which there is no modern parallel. The nearest analogue may be 
found in the use of modulation from a major to a minor key, or 
the reverse. But the changes of genus and “colour” at the 
disposal of an ancient musician must have been acoustically more 
striking, and must have come nearer to reproducing, in an idealised 
form, the tones and inflexions of the speaking voice, The tendency 
of music that is based upon harmony is to treat the voice as one 
of a number of instruments, and accordingly to curtail the use of 
it as the great source of dramatic and emotional effect. The 
consequence is two-fold, On the one hand we lose sight of the 
direct influence exerted by sound of certain degrees of pitch on 
the human sensibility, and thus ultimately on character. On the 
other hand, the music becomes an independent creation. It may 
still be a vehicle of the deepest feeling ; but it no longer seeks the 
aid of language, or reaches its aim through the channels by which 
language influences the mind of man,’ 

1 Probl. xix. 27. 919 b 26, kat yap édv 7 dvev Adyov pédAos, 
dps exer 700s. 
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ally here; and the doctrine which asserted the 
unique imitative capacity of music had for Aris- 
totle its theoretic basis in this, that the external 
movements of rhythmical sound bear a close 
resemblance to the movements of the soul. Each 
single note is felt as an inward agitation. The 
regular succession of musical sounds, governed by 
the laws of melody and rhythm, are allied to those 
mpdfers or outward activities which are the ex- 
pression of a mental state." 

This power which belongs in an eminent degree 
to the sense of hearing is but feebly exhibited by 
the other senses. Taste and touch do not directly 
reflect moral qualities; sight, but little, for form 
and colour are ‘rather signs of moral qualities’ 


1 In Probl. xix. 29. 920 a 3, the question is asked dia ri of 
pvOpot Kai Ta per howl otoa 7Heorw éorkev ; and the answer 
suggested is 7) ort Kivqr eas eioly ote kat ai aly i ; 789 b¢ 4) 
ney evépyera mOixdy Kal Tote? 00s, of S& yvpol Kal Ta ypépara 
od movovot dpuotws, Again in Probl. xix. 27. 919 b 26, the 
similar question d:a ri td dxoverdy povov HOos exer Tov ai- 
ocOyrav ; is put, and again the answer is 4) dre Kivnow exer povoy 
odxt, Fv 6 Yopos Hpas Kwvel; . . . GAAA Tis Eroperns TO Tovotry 
Yody airbavdpeba kivjrews. It is added ai 52 xivjoes abrar 
mpaxtikal eiowy, ai 8¢ rpders HOovs onpacia éoriv. A distinction 
is further drawn between the xuvijoecs produced by sight and by 
hearing, but the precise meaning is not beyond dispute and need 
not detain us hete. 

The classification of melodies into 7Otxd, eévOovorartixd, 
mpaxtikd (Pol. v. (viii.) 7. 1341 b 33), corresponds, it may be 
observed, with the three objects of imitative art 14%, +40, 


mpagters. 
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than actual imitations of them,’ This passage of 
the Politics would seem to imply that painting and 
sculpture directly render little more than the out- 
ward and physical features of an object, and that 
they conyey moral and spiritual facts almost wholly 
by signs or symbols. Here, it might be thought, 
we are introduced to a type of art foreign to the mind 
of Greece, an art in which the inner qualities are 
shadowed forth in outward forms, with which they 
are conventionally associated, but which suggest no 
obvious and immediate resemblance. 

But the phrase here used, like many of Aristotle’s 
obiter dicta, must be taken with considerable lati- 
tude and in conjunction with other passages. Some 
emphasis, too, must be laid on the admission that 
form and colour do, in however slight a degree, 
reflect the moral character, and on the qualifying 
‘rather’ prefixed to the statement that they are 
‘signs of moral qualities.’ They are indeed less 
perfect manifestations of these qualities than music, 
whose rhythmical and ordered movements have a 

1 Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1840 a 28, cvpBEBnxe S¢ rHv aicbynrov ev 
pev trois GAXAots pydev irapxev dpoiwpa Tots 7Gerw, ofov ev Tots 
dx7ois Kal tois yevotois, dAN év trois éparois ipeua* oXjpata 
ydp €or. tovatra, GAN ext puxpdv, . . . Ere O€ ovK Eat. TadTa 
bpovdpara TOV 7OGv, GAG onpeta padrdAov Ta yrvopeva OXY paATa. 
Kal xpOpata tv 7)0Gv. The two passages just quoted from the 
Problems go farther and declare that sound alone carries with it 
any immediate suggestion of moral qualities ; sight, taste, and smell 


are expressly excluded. This is perhaps an exaggeration of the 
proper Aristotelian view. 
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special affinity with the nature of the soul, and re- 
produce with most directness the moral life, which 
is itself an activity, a movement.’ Still facial 
expression, gestures, attitudes, are a dialect which 
nature herself has taught, and which needs no 
skilled interpreter to expound. They are in the 
truest sense a natural, not an artificial medium of 
expression, and convey their meaning by the force 
of immediate suggestion and without a conscious 
process of inference. If symbols they may be called, 
they are not conventional symbols, but living signs 
through which the outward frame follows and reflects 
the movements of the spirit; they are a visible token 
of the inner unity of body and soul. 

The reading of character by gesture and facial 
expression, as explained by the Aristotelian school, 
rests on an assumed harmony, not in the case of 
hearing only but of other organs of sense also, 
between the movements within and those without.’ 
The comparisons, moreover, elsewhere made between 


1 Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1340 b 17, wal tis eouxe ovyyévera Tais 
dppoviats Kat Tots puOpois eivar, where the sense, as the context 
shows, is that harmonies and rhythms have a certain affinity with 
the soul. Hence, Aristotle proceeds, some have wrongly inferred 
that the soul itself isa harmony. Cf. Probl. xix, 38. 920 b 33, 
pvOpo 8 xatpopev Sid Ts yvipipov Kal Teraypévoy aprOpdv exeev, 
kal kuveiv ypas TeTaypevws* oikevoTépa yap ) TeTaypevyn Kivyots 
pice THSaTaKTOV, Gore kal Kata pio paddrov. Plato, Tim. 47D, 7 
de dppovia Evyyevels Exovea popas tais ev yuiv Tis Puyxis Teprosors. 

2 Physiognom. i. 2. 806 a 28, &k Te yap Tov Kujrewy pyTwyve- 
povovot, Kat éx TOV oXnUaTwV, Kal éx TOV YpwpaTur, Kal eK TOV 
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painting and poetry as expressive of character cease 
to be relevant if we suppose that form and colour 
have no natural, as distinct from a conventional, 
significance in rendering the phenomena of mind. 
Aristotle no doubt holds that sound is unequalled 
in its power of direct expression, but he does not 
deny that colour and form too have a similar capacity 
though in an inferior degree. The instinctive move- 
ments of the limbs, the changes of colour produced 
on the surface of the body, are something more than 
arbitrary symbols; they imply that the body is of 
itself responsive to the animating soul, which leaves 
its trace on the visible organism. 

Painting and sculpture working through an inert 
material cannot indeed reproduce the life of the 
soul in all its variety and successive manifesta- 
tions. In their frozen and arrested movement they 
fix eternally the feeling they portray. A single 
typical moment is seized and becomes representative 
of all that precedes or follows. Still shape and 
line and colour even here retain something of 
their significance, they are in their own degree a 
natural image of the mind; and their meaning is 
helped out by symmetry, which in the arts of repose 
answers to rhythm, the chief vehicle of expression 
in the arts of movement. Aristotle does not himself 


jO0Gv tOv ext Tov mporwrov Eeudawopévwv. 806 b 28, ra de 
oxjpata kal ra raOnpata Ta eripawopeva erl TOV TporuTwV 
Kata Tas dpodrnras AapBdverar tH waOeL. 
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notice the analogy between dancing and sculpture, 
which is brought out by later writers, but he would 
have perfectly apprehended the feeling which sug- 
gested the saying, ‘The statues of the classic artists 
are the relics of ancient dancing.’* The corre- 
spondence lies in the common element of rhythmic 
form. This, which was the soul of Greek music 
and Greek dancing, would not on Aristotle’s general 
principles lose all its expressive power when trans- 
ferred to the material of the plastic arts, modified 
though it may be in the transference. 

Even dancing, we read in the Poeties, imitates 
character, emotion, action.» The expressive power 
of dancing, admitted by Aristotle and by all Greek 
tradition, receives its most instructive commentary 
in Lucian’s pamphlet on the subject, which, when 
due allowance is made for exaggeration and the 
playful gravity so characteristic of the writer, is 
still inspired by an old Greek sentiment. Rhetori- 
cians and musicians had already written treatises 
on the art, and Lucian in handling the same theme 
imitates their semi-philosophic manner. Dancing is 
placed in the front rank of the fine arts, and all the 

1 Athen. xiv. 26 p. 629, éore Sé kai Ta TOV dpxalwy Snpovpyov 
dydApara Tis Tadads dpxijoews Aciipava, 

2 Poet. i. 5, Kat On Kat wéOn Kal wpdges. Similarly (of 
choral dance and song) Plato, Laws ii, 655 D, pipjara tpdrwv 
€oTl Ta wept tas Xopelas, ev mpdgert Te TavTodaTais yryvopeva 
Kal TUXaLS Kal YOere prpnpacr SueEdvtwv ExdoTwy, Where TUXaL 
takes the place of a6. 
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sciences are made contributary to it. The dancer 
must have a fine genius, a critical judgment of 
poetry, a ready and comprehensive memory ; like 
Homer's Calchas he must know the past, the present, 
and the future. Above all he needs to have mastered 
all mythology from chaos and the origin of the 
universe down to Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, and to 
be able to reproduce the legends in their spirit and 
their details. He must avoid the ‘terrible solecisms’ 
of some ignorant performers. Like the orator he 
should aim at being always perspicuous; he must 
be understood though he is dumb and heard though 
he says nothing. Dancing is not inferior to tragedy 
itself in expressive capacity; it is descriptive of 
every shade of character and emotion. Moreover 
it harmonises the soul of the spectator, trains the 
moral sympathies, and acts as a curative and 
quieting influence on the passions. 

Poetry unlike the other arts produces its effects 
(except such as depend on metre) through symbols 
alone. It cannot directly present form and colour 
to the eye; it can only imply words to call up 
images of the objects to be represented ; nor need 
these words be audible ; they may be merely written 
symbols. The sign too and the thing signified are 
not here so linked together by obvious suggestion 
that their meaning is at once and everywhere appre- 
hended; they vary with race and country, they 
cannot claim to be a universal language. Yet poetry, 
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though it makes use of symbols which have to be 
interpreted by the mind, is no exception to Aris- 
totle’s principle that fine art is not a body 
of symbols. The image it represents is not one 
which through artificial means or remote associa- 
tion reminds us of a reality already known. 
Though signs are the medium of expression, the 
representation is not purely symbolical; for the 
signs are those significant words which in life are 
the natural and familiar medium by which thought 
and feeling are revealed. The world which poetry 
creates is not explicitly stated by Aristotle to be a 
likeness or ovotwpya of an original, but this is implied 
all through the Poetics. The original which it 
reflects is human action and character in all their 
diverse modes of manifestation; no other art has 
equal range of subject matter, or can present so 
complete and satisfying an image of its original. 
In the drama the poetic imitation of life attains its 
perfect form; but it is here also that the idea of 
imitation in its more rudimentary sense is at once 
apparent ; speech has its counterpart in speech, and, 
if the play is put on the stage, action is rendered 
by action. Indeed the term imitation, as popularly 
applied to poetry, was probably suggested to the 
Greeks by those dramatic forms of poetry in which 
acting or recitation produced an impression allied 
to that of mimicry. 

Poetry, music, and dancing constitute in Aris- 
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totle a group by themselves, their common element 
being imitation by means of rhythm—rhythm which 
admits of being applied to words, sounds, and the 
movements of the body.’ The history of these 
arts bears out the views we find expressed in 
Greek writers upon the theory of music; it is a 
witness to the primitive unity of music and poetry, 
and to the close alliance of the two with dancing. 
Together they form a natural triad, and illustrate a 
characteristic of the ancient world to retain as indi- 
visible wholes branches of art or science which the 
separative spirit of modern thought has broken up 
into their elements. The intimate fusion of the 
three arts afterwards known as the ‘ musical’ arts 
—or rather, we should perhaps say, the alliance of 
music and dancing under the supremacy of poetry 
—was exhibited even in the person of the artist. 
The office of the poet as teacher of the chorus 
demanded a practical knowledge of all that passed 
under the term ‘dancing,’ including steps, gestures, 
attitudes, and the varied resources of rhythmical 
movement. Aeschylus, we are told,’ ‘was the in- 
ventor of many orchestic attitudes,’ and it is added 
that the ancient poets were called orchestic, not 
only because they trained their choruses, but also 
because they taught choral dances outside the 


1 Poet. i, 2~5. On the unity of this group cf. Prickard, Aristotle 
on the Art of Poetry (Macmillan 1891), pp. 19-21. 
2 Athenaeus i. 40. 
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theatre to such as wished to learn them. ‘So 
wise and honourable a thing, says Athenaeus,’ 
‘was dancing that Pindar calls Apollo the dancer,’ 
and he quotes the words : ’Opyyjer’, ayAaias advaccwr, 
evpupapetp "Aro Aon. 

Improvements in the technique of music or in 
the construction of instruments are associated with 
many names well known in the history of poetry, 
The poet, lyric or dramatic, composed the accom- 
paniment as well as wrote the verses; and it was 
made a reproach against Euripides, who was the 
first to deviate from the established usage, that he 
sought the aid of Iophon, son of Sophocles, in the 
musical setting of his dramas. The very word 
mountns ‘poet’ in classical times often implies the 
twofold character of poet and musician, and in later 
writers is sometimes used, like our ‘composer,’ in 
a strictly limited reference to music. 

Aristotle does full justice to the force of rhythmic 
form and movement in the arts of music and dancing. 
The instinctive love of melody and rhythm is, again, 
one of the two causes to which he traces the origin 
of poetry,” but he lays little stress on this element 


1 xiv. 26. 

2 I take the two airiar puovkai (Poet. iv, 1) of poetry to be (1) 
the instinct of piunors, regarded as a primitive mode of learning 
(iv. 2-5), and (2) the instinct for dppovia and prOpds (iv. 6). 
The whole passage gains much by this interpretation, The 
objection to it is the abruptness with which the instinct for 
harmony and rhythm is introduced in § 6, so as to suggest a 
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in estimating the finished products of the poetic 
art. In the Rhetoric’ he observes that if a sentence 
has metre it will be poetry; but this is said in 
a popular way. It was doubtless the received 
opinion,” but it is one which he twice combats in 
the Poetics, insisting that it is not metrical form 
that makes a poem.’ In one of these passages (ch. 


doubt whether there is not after § 5 a lacuna in the text, in 
which harmony and rhythm were mentioned as the second cause. 
Mr. R. P. Hardie (in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15) would account for the 
abruptness of § 6 in another way: ‘I would suggest that the 
transition to the second airia is to be found in the preceding 
sentence, which is to the effect that when an object imitated has 
not been seen before, so that the pleasure of recognition cannot 
be present, there may still be pleasure, which “will be due, not to 
the imitation as such, but to the execution (drepyacia), the colour- 
ing (xpord), or some such cause.” Here plainly two kinds of 
pleasure which are necessarily independent are referred to, and 
there is no difficulty in supposing drepyacia and ypo.d to be 
intended by Aristotle to correspond roughly in ypaduKy to appovia 
and pvOp0s in routing.’ 

The ordinary interpretation makes the two airia: to be the 
instinct of imitation, and the pleasure derived from imitation. 
This interpretation is open to the objection that it gives us not two 
independent airfac but two tendencies, both of which are referred 
to the same airéa,—namely, the natural love of knowledge. 

1 Rhet. iii. 8. 1408 b 30, 8:0 pvOpoyv de? exery rdv Adyov, pérpov 
de pnt Toinpa yap tora. 

2 Of Plat. Phaedr. 258 8, ev pérpw Os Townris, 7) dvev pérpov 
Os iuirys: and Repub. x. 601B on the xyjAnos of melody and 
rhythm: stripped of these adornments poetical compositions are 
like faces from which the bloom of youth is gone. Gory. 5026, «i 
tis Teptéoito THs Toujcrews Taons 76 Te péAos Kal Toy pvOpoy Kai 
7d perpov, GAO te 7) Adyou yiyvovrat TO Aeurdpevov ; 

8 Poet. i. 6-9; ix, 2, cf. 9. See also the quotation from 
Aristotle preserved in Athenaeus xi, 112 (where, however, the 
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i. 7-9) he goes a step farther and presents what 
appears to have been at the time an original view. 
Poetry, he explains, is a form of artistic piynors, 
and its essence lies rather in the ‘imitation’ of the 
idea than in the mere versification. Within the 
field of literature he recalls actual examples of such 
artistic ‘imitation, even in prose writings, and 
notes the want of a common term which would 
embrace every imaginative delineation of life that 
employs language as its medium of expression. 
In illustration of his point he mentions different 
kinds of literary composition, which have not 
hitherto been brought under a single distinctive 
designation,—(1) the mimes of Sophron and 
Xenarchus and the dialogues of Plato, all of them 
prose compositions of a dramatic or semi-dramatic 
character: (2) verse composition, whether written 
in a single metre or in heterogeneous’ metres. 
The obvious suggestion of the passage is that the 


text as it stands is hardly sound), "ApurtoreAns 8& év tH Tepl 
TounTO@v ovTus ypddet “ ovKodv ode Eupérpors (2) Tods KaXoupéevovs 
LDodpovos primovs py POpev elvar Adyovs Kal pupjoeis 7 Tods 
’"Are£apévov tod Tyiov rods mputovs () rpdrepov) ypadevtas TOV 
Loxpatixov Siaddywv ;” ‘Are we therefore to deny that the mimes 
of Sophron’ (whose very name shows that they are imitative or 
mimetic), ‘though in no way metrical,—or again the dialogues of 
Alexamenus of Teos, the first (?) Socratic dialogues that were 
written,—are prose and at the same time imitations (and hence, 
poetic compositions)?’ On this passage see Bernays, Zwei Abhand- 
lungen diber die Aristotelische Theorie des Drama, p. 83. Cf. Diog. 
Laert. iii, 37, dnoi 8 “ApurroréAns tiv tov Adywv ideay avrod 
(IlAdrwvos) peragd roujparos elvar Kat refod Ad-yov. 
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meaning of the word ‘poet’ should be widened so 
as to include any writer, either in prose or verse, 
whose work is an ‘imitation’ within the aesthetic 
meaning of the term.’ 


1 The general sense of the passage (Poet. i. 6-9) is clear, though 
the text offers difficulties in detail. In § 6 Ueberweg’s deletion 
of éroro.ia and Bernays’ admirable conjecture avwvupos are both 
confirmed by the Arabic version and may be accepted without 
hesitation. Again in § 6 pdvov tors Adyous I understand to mean 
‘by language alone’ (i.e. without music), YvAois ‘without metre’ 
(as eg. Rhet. iii. 2. 1404 b 14 where ev d€ rots YAors Adyors is 
opposed to ért tav péTpwv), YrAds as usual implying the absence 
of some accompaniment or adjunct which is suggested by the 
context. The order of words trois Adyors YrAois instead of Tots 
YAots Adyors is due to the pause in the sense at povov Tois 
Aoyous, at which point YrAots comes in with a predicative force as 
if the whole phrase were to be WuAois 7) éupeérpous: Tots péeTpo.s, 
however, being substituted for €upeérpous. 

In § 9 dpolws dé Kdve U tus kTA. I accept the reading of the 
apographa kal tovrov (kal A°) rountijy mpooayopevtéov ; ‘and the 
same principle will apply even if a person mixed all his metres 
(and could not, therefore, be called a—zrovés of a certain metre); we 
must bring him too under our general term poet ;’ ie. by shifting 
the point of view, and fixing our mind on the péyyors not on the 
metrical form, we bring in another writer whom strictly we should 
exclude, if we made the title to the name zoryTijs to be the 
construction of a certain sort of metre. 

As I read the whole passage there is a transition from the 
negative to the positive form of expression, In §§ 6 and 7 the 
form is negative. ‘The art... is at present without a name. 
There is no common term we can apply to artistic “imitation” 
in prose, in metre of a single kind— the proper continuation of 
which would have been, ‘and in mixed metres.’ But in the course 
of §§ 7-8 the positive idea has now emerged that it is piunoes not 
verse-writing which makes the routs and accordingly § 9 is cast 
in a new mould, as if the whole had run thus, ‘we ought to give 
the comprehensive name of roryrs to artistic imitators whether in 
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The general question whether metre is necessary 
for poetical expression has been raised by many 
modern critics and poets, and has sometimes been 
answered in the negative, as by Sidney, Shelley, 
Wordsworth.’ It is, however, worth observing 


prose, or metre of a single kind, or mixed metres.’ The parenthetic 
remark of § 8 8d tdv pev rounriv Sikavov Kadetv KTA. may 
through its positive form have had some influence in determining 
the form of dpotws de . . . tporayopevréor. 

If, on the other hand, we supply with Vahlen the words ovdeév 
dy €xotpev dvopdorat Kowvov as the apodosis to duoiws O€ Kay ef TIs— 
movotTo, the following clause,—kal rouriy mporayopevréov ‘and we 
must style him poet,’—tacked on to the suppressed apodosis is in- 
tolerably harsh. The correction kairou rountijv mpooayopevtéov 
(Rassow, Zeller) obviates this objection and may be the true 
reading. But whether we read «al rovrov or xaitot we are 
relieved from the necessity of assuming, with Susemihl, a dislocation 
in the general order of the clauses (see Crit. Notes) and of bracketing 
certain phrases. 

1 Cf. Sir Philip Sidney, An Apologie for Poetrie: ‘The greatest 
part of the poets have apparelled their poetical inventions in that 
numberous kind of writing which is called verse. Indeed but 
apparelled, verse being but an ornament and no cause to poetry, 
since there have been many most excellent poets that never versified, 
and now swarm many versifiers that need never answer to the name 
of poets. For Xenophon, who did imitate so excellently as to give 
us effigiem iusti imperti—the portraiture of a just empire under the 
name of Cyrus (as Cicero saith of him)—made therein an absolute 
heroical poein.’ 

And again: ‘One may be a poet without versing, and a versifier 
without poetry.’ 

Cervantes, Don Quixote: ‘An epic may also be as well written 
in prose as in Verse.’ 

Shelley, A Defence of Poetry: ‘Yet it is by no means essential 
that a poet should accommodate his language to this traditional form, 
so that the harmony, which is its spirit, be observed. The practice 
is indeed convenient and popular, and to be preferred, especially in 
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that from Aristotle’s point of view, which was 
mainly one of observation, the question to be 
determined was rather as to the vehicle or medium 
of literary piunows; and so far as the pipnars 
doctrine is concerned, it is undeniable that some 
kinds of imaginative subject matter are better 
expressed in prose, some in verse, and that Aristotle, 
who had before him experimental examples of 
writings poetic in spirit, but not metrical in form, 
had sufficient grounds for advocating an extension 
of meaning for the term ourtys. But as regards 
the Art of Poetry, his reasoning does not lead us 
to conclude that he would have reckoned the 
authors of prose dialogues or romances among poets 
strictly so called. As Mr. Courthope truly says,! 


such composition as includes much action: but every great poet 
must inevitably innovate upon the example of his predecessors in 
the exact structure of his peculiar versification. The distinction 
between poets and prose-writers is a vulgar error. . . . Plato was 
essentially a poet—the truth and splendour of his imagery, and 
the melody of his language are the most intense that it is possible 
to conceive. . .. Lord Bacon was a poet. His language has a sweet 
and majestic rhythm, which satisfies the sense, no-less than the 
almost superhuman wisdom of his philosophy satisfies the intellect.’ 

Wordsworth in his Preface also enforces the doctrine that metre 
is not essential to poetry. 

On the discussion in the Renaissance as to whether poetry could 
be written in prose see Spingarn, Literary Criticism in the Renais- 
sance (New York 1899), pp. 35 ff. The expression ‘ poetic prose’ 
appears, he observes, perhaps for the first time in Minturno L’ Arte 
Poetica (1564). 

1 Life in Poetry: Law i Taste (Macmillan 1901), p. 70. The 
whole lecture (on Poetical Expression) well deserves reading. 

L 
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‘he does not attempt to prove that metre is 
not a necessary accompaniment of the higher 
conceptions of poetry,’ and he, ‘therefore, cannot 
be ranged with those who support that extreme 
opinion.’ 

Still there would appear to be some want of 
firmness in the position he takes up as to the place 
and importance of metre. In his definition of 
tragedy (ch. vi. 2) ‘ embellished language’ (#8ucpévos 
Aoyos) is included among the constituent elements 
of tragedy; and the phrase is then explained to 
mean language that has the twofold charm of 
metre (which is a branch of rhythm) and of 
melody. But these elements are placed in a sub- 
ordinate rank and are hardly treated as essentials. 
They are in this respect not unlike scenery or 
spectacular effect (dys), which, though deduced 
by Aristotle from the definition, is not explicitly 
mentioned in it. The essence of the poetry is the 
‘imitation’; the melody and the verse are the 
‘seasoning’' of the language. They hold a place, 
as Teichmiiller observes,? similar to that which 


1 They are 7dvopara: Poet. vi. 19, 7) peAorouia peyurtov TOV 
ySvopatov. Cf. Rhet. iii, 3. 1406 a 18 (of Alcidamas’ use of 
epithets), od yap ydvopate xpntar GAN ws eeopate Tots exOérors, 
—they are not the sauce but the dish itself. Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 13840 
b 16, S€ povoixy) dices tov vo péevwv eotiv, opposed to avij- 
duvtov. Plato, Rep. x. 607 a, et S& tiv ydvoepevny Motoay wapa- 
déFer ev péAcowv 7) Ereow. . . . Plut. Symp. Qu. vii. 8. 4, 7d peAos 
Kat 6 pvOpos dorep dor ext TO AOyy. 

2 Aristotelische Forschwngen, ii. 364. 
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‘external goods’ occupy in the Aristotelian defini- 
tion of happiness. Without them a tragedy may 
fulfil its function, but would lack its perfect charm 
and fail in producing its full effect of pleasurable 
emotion. 

Aristotle, highly as he rates the aesthetic 
capacity of the sense of hearing in his treatment 
of music, says nothing to show that he values at 
its proper worth the power of rhythmical sound as 
a factor in poetry ; and this is the more striking in 
a Greek, whose enjoyment of poetry came through 
the ear rather than the eye, and for whom poetry 
was so largely associated with music. After all, 
there can hardly be a greater difference between 
two ways of saying the same thing than that one 
is said in verse, the other in prose. There are some 
lyrics which have lived and will always live by 
their musical charm, and by a strange magic that 
lies in the setting of the words. We need not 
agree with a certain modern school who would 
empty all poetry of poetical thought and etherealise 
it till it melts into a strain of music; who sing to 
us we hardly know of what, but in such a way 
that the echoes of the real world, its men and 
women, its actual stir and conflict, are faint and 
hardly to be discerned. The poetry, we are told, 
resides not in the ideas conveyed, not in the 
blending of soul and sense, but in the sound itself, 
in the cadence of the verse. 
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Yet, false as this view may be, it is not perhaps 
more false than that other which wholly ignores 
the effect of musical sound and looks only to the 
thought that is conveyed. Aristotle comes peril- 
ously near this doctrine, and was saved from it, 
we may conjecture—if indeed he was saved—only 
by an instinctive reluctance to set at naught the 
traditional sentiment of Greece. 

His omission of architecture from the list of 
the fine arts may also cause surprise to modern 
readers; for here, as in sculpture, the artistic 
greatness of Greece stands undisputed. In this, 
however, he is merely following the usage of his 
countrymen who reckoned architecture among the 
useful arts. It was linked to the practical world. 
It sprang out of the needs of civic and religious 
life, and the greatest triumphs of the art were 
connected with public faith and worship. To a 
Greek the temple, which was the culmination of 
architectural skill, was the house of the god, the 
abode of his image, a visible. pledge of his pro- 
tecting presence. At the same time,—and this 
was the decisive point—architecture had not the 
‘imitative’ quality which was regarded as essential 
to fine art. Modern writers may tell us that its 
forms owe their origin to the direct suggestions 
of the physical world—of natural caverns or forest 
arches—and in the groined roof they may trace a 
marked resemblance to an avenue of interlacing 
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trees. Such resemblances, however, are much 
fainter in Greek than in Gothic architecture ; apart 
from which the argument from origin would here 
be as much out of place, as it would be to main- 
tain, in relation to music, that the reason why 
people now enjoy Beethoven is, that their earliest 
ancestors of arboreal habits found musical notes to 
be a telling adjunct to love-making. 

Be the origin of architecture what it may, it is 
certain that the Greeks did not find its primitive 
type and model in the outward universe. A 
building as an organic whole did not call up any 
image of a world outside itself, though the method 
of architecture does remind Aristotle of the 
structural method of nature. Even if architecture 
had seemed to him to reproduce the appearances 
of the physical universe, it would not have satisfied 
his idea of artistic imitation ; for all the arts imitate 
human life in some of its manifestations, and 
imitate material objects only so far as these serve 
to interpret spiritual and mental processes. The 
decorative element in Greek architecture is alone 
‘jmitative’ in the Aristotelian sense, being indeed 
but a form of sculpture; but sculpture does not 
constitute the building, nor is it, as in Gothic 
architecture, an organic part of the whole. The 
metopes in a Greek temple are, as it were, a setting 
for a picture, a frame into which sculptural repre- 
sentations may be fitted, but the frame is not 
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always filled in. The temple itself, though con- 
structed according to the laws of the beautiful, 
though realising, as we might say, the idea of 
the beautiful, yet is not ‘imitative’; it does 
not, according to Greek notions, rank as fine 
art. 

From the course of the foregoing argument we 
gather that a work of art is an image of the 
impressions or ‘phantasy pictures’ made by an 
independent reality upon the mind of the artist, 
the reality thus reflected being the facts of human 
life and human nature. To this we must make 
one addition, which contains the central thought of 
Aristotle’s doctrine. Jmitative art in its lighest 
form, namely poetry, 1s an expression of the 
universal element in human life.’ If we may 
expand Aristotle’s idea in the light of his own 
system,—fine art eliminates what is transient and 
particular and reveals the permanent and essential 
features of the original. It discovers the ‘form’ 
(ci8os) towards which an object tends, the result 
which nature strives to attain, but rarely or never 
can attain. Beneath the individual it finds the 
universal. It passes beyond the bare reality given 
by nature, and expresses a purified form of reality 
disengaged from accident, and freed from conditions 
which thwart its development. ‘The real and the 
ideal from this point of view are not opposites, as 


1 Poet. ix. 3. 
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they are sometimes conceived to be. The ideal is 
the real, but rid of contradictions, unfolding itself 
according to the laws of its own being, apart from 
alien influences and the disturbances of chance. 

We can now see the force of the phrase ro 
BéXrov, as applied in the Poetics’ to the creations 
of poetry and art. It is identical in meaning 
with the ofa eiva: det of ch. xxv. § 1, and the 
olous Set (? etvac)* of § 6. The ‘better’ and the 
‘ought to be’ are not to be taken in the moral, but 
in the aesthetic sense. The expression ‘the better’ 
is, indeed, almost a technical one in Aristotle’s 
general philosophy of nature, and its meaning and 
associations in that connexion throw light on the 
sense it bears when transferred to the sphere of Art. 
Aristotle distinguishes the workings of inorganic 
and organic nature. In the former case, the 
governing law is the law of necessity: in the 
latter, it is purpose or design; which purpose, 
again, is identified with ‘the better’*® or ‘the 


Bemev. LT; ch. ts 2 See p. 369. 

3 De Gen. Anim. i. 4,717 a 15, wav 7 pvors 7) bid Td dvayKaiov 
rove? 7) dia 7d BéATLOV, the distinction being that between vars 
é& avdyxys rovotera, the inorganic processes of nature, and pvors 
évexd. Tov Towwtca, organic processes. So e€ dvdyxys is opposed in 
de Gen. Anim. iii. 1. 731 b 21 to dua 7d BeAtwv Kal TH airiav 
riv Evexd twos: de Gen, Anim. iii. 4. 755 a 22, to xdpw rod 
BeXriovos: in de Part. Anim. iv. 11. 692 a 3, to tod BeAriovos 
évexa. For 7d BéArvov as the aim of Nature when working 
organically cf. de Gen. et Corr. ii. 10. 336 b 27, év dracw det Tov 
BeAriovos dpéyerOai papev tiv pio. Phys. viii. 7. 260 b 22, 
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best.’ Nature, often baffled in her intentions,’ 
thwarted by unfavourable matter or by human 
agency, yet tends towards the desirable end. She 
can often enlist even the blind force of necessity 
as her ally, giving a new direction to its results.* 
Wherever organic processes are in operation, order 
and proportion are in varying degrees apparent. 
The general movement of organic life is part of a 
progress to the ‘better,’ the several parts working 
together for the good of the whole. The artist in 
his mimic world carries forward this movement to a 
more perfect completion. The creations of his art are 
framed on those ideal lines that nature has drawn : 
her intimations, her guidance are what he follows. 
He too aims at something better than the actual. 
He produces a new thing, not the actual thing of 
experience, not a copy of reality, but a Bérrvov, or 
higher reality—‘ for the ideal type must surpass 
the actual’ ;+* the ideal is ‘ better’ than the real. 

TO d€ BeAtiov det trorapBdvopev ev tH pices trdpxew, av 7 
Suvarév: viii. 6. 259 a 10, év yap tots ptwer dei 7d Temepacpevov 
Kat TO BéATLOV, av evdexntas, brdpxew padAov. 

1 De Ingr. Anim. 8.708 a 9, tiv piow pyOev roreiv pany, 
GAG rdvta Tpds Td Apirrov amoBAeroveav ExdoTw TOV evde- 
Xopévov: 11, 3 dios ovdev Syprovpye? pdrnv’ . . ddAG wdvTa 
mpds Td PéeAticToV éx TOV évdexopéevwv. So passim. 


2 Pol. i. 6. 1255 b 2,4 8€ pvais BovActar pev TodTo Torety, 
ToAXKis pevtou ov Stvarat 

3 Cf. de Gen. Anim. ii. 6. 744 b 16, domrep yap otkovdpos 
ayabds, cal x) tors ovOev droBddrXew ciwbev &€ Sv eore roupoal 
TL Xpnorov. 

4 Poet. xxv. 17, dAAa PBéAtwv: rd yap wapaderypa Set tirep- 
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Art, therefore, in imitating the universal imitates 
the ideal; and we can now describe a work of art 
as an idealised representation of human life—of 
character, emotion, action—under forms manifest 
to sense. 

‘Imitation, in the sense in which Aristotle 
applies the word to poetry, is thus seen to be 
equivalent to ‘producing’ or ‘creating according 
to a true idea,’ which forms part of the definition 
of art in general.’ The ‘true idea’ for fine art 
is derived from the eééos, the general concept 
which the intellect spontaneously abstracts from 
the details of sense. There is an ideal form which 
is present in each individual phenomenon but im- 
perfectly manifested. This form impresses itself 
as a sensuous appearance on the mind of the 
artist; he seeks to give it a more complete ex- 
pression, to bring to light the ideal which is 
only half revealed in the world of reality. His 
distinctive work as an artist consists in stamping 
the given material with the impress of the form 
which is universal. The process is not simply that 
which is described by Socrates in the conversa- 
tion he is reported to have held in the studio 
éxerv. Cf. Plat. Rep. v. 472, otes dv otv Arrdv te dyabdv 
(wypadoy eivat, ds dv ypdas rapdderypa, ofov dv ein 6 KaAArTOS 
dvOpwros, . . . pip Exp arodeigar os Kat Suvatdy yever Oar 
TowvTov avopa; See also p. 168. 


1 Eth. Nic. vi. 4. 1140 a 10, eis pera Adyov dAnOots 
TOUNTLKN. 
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of Parrhasius, by which the artist, who is no 
servile copyist, brings together many elements 
of beauty which are dispersed in nature.’ It 
is not enough to select, combine, embellish,—to 
add here and to retrench there. The elements 
must be harmonised into an ideal unity of 
type. 

‘Imitation, so understood, is a creative act. 
It is the expression of the concrete thing under 
an image which answers to its true idea. To 
seize the universal, and to reproduce it in 
simple and sensuous form is not to reflect a 
reality already familiar through sense perceptions ; 
rather it is a rivalry of nature, a completion 
of her unfulfilled purposes, a correction of her 
failures. 

If, however, the ‘imitation’ which is the prin- 
ciple of fine art ultimately resolves itself into an 
effort to complete in some sense the work of 
nature, how, then, it may be asked, does fine art, 
after all, differ from useful art? We have seen 
that the character of the useful arts is to co- 
operate with nature, to complete the designs 
which she has been unable to carry out. Does 

1 Xen. Mem, iii. 10. Cf. Arist. Pol. iii. 11. 1281 b 10, rovrp 
Siadépovoew of orovdaior TOV avdpGv ExdoTov TOY TOAADY, Gomep 
kat Tov pa) Kaddv Tots Kadovs act Kal Ta yeypappeva Sud 
Téxvns TOV GAnOiWGv, TE TUV_XOaL Ta SverTappeva Ywpis Eis EV, 


evel Kexwpirpévov ye KaddXALov Exe TOU yeypappévov Tovdl pev 
»." > XN er 4 , 4 , 
tov opBadrpov erépov S€ Tivos erepov poptov. 
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not Aristotle’s distinction, then, between the two 
forms of art disappear? To the question thus 
raised Aristotle offers no direct answer; nor per- 
haps did he put it to himself in this form. But if 
we follow out his thought, his reply would appear 
to be something of this kind. Nature is a living 
and creative energy, which by a sort of instinctive 
reason works in every individual object towards a 
specific end. In some domains the end is more 
clearly visible than in others; the higher we carry 
our observation in the scale of existence the more 
certainly can the end be discerned. Everywhere, 
however, there is a ceaseless and upward progress, 
an unfolding of new life in inexhaustible variety. 
Each individual thing has an ideal form towards 
which it tends, and in the realisation of this form, 
which is one with the essence (ovcia) of the 
object, its end is attained.’ Nature is an artist 
who is capable indeed of mistakes, but by slow 


1 The réAos of an object is 7d TéAos THs yeverews Or KiVATEWS, 
the term of the process of the movement. The true ovoia or pious 
of a thing is found in the attainment of its réAos,—that which the 
thing has become when the process of development is completed 
from the matter (vA) or mere potential existence (dvvapus) to form 
(e2d0s) or actuality (evreAéxera). Phys. ii. 2. 194 a 28, 2) 5é pious 
tédos Kal ob évexa* Gv yap Tuvexots THs KivHTEws oboNS ETTL TL 
Tédos THS KUHTEWS, TOUTO ExxXaTov Kal ob évexa. Cf. Pol. i. 2, 
1252 b 32. Metaph. iv. 4. 1015 a 10, (pvous) . . . Kai 7d eédos 
Kal 7) ovata: totro 8 earl rd rédos THs yevérews. Hence 
(of the development of tragedy) Poet. iv. 12, moAAds pera- 
Boras petaBadrovoa 1) tpaywdia eraiaaro, erel ExXe TiY aris 
diow. 
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advances and through many failures realises her 
own idea.’ Her organising and plastic power dis- 
plays itself in the manifest purpose which governs 
her movements. Some of the humbler members of 
her kingdom may appear mean if taken singly 
and judged by the impression they make upon 
the senses. Their true beauty and significance 
are visible to the eye of reason, which looks not 
to the material elements or to the isolated parts 
but to the structure of the whole.” In her structural 


! Phys. ii. 8.199 a 17 sqq. 

* Cf. de Part. Anim. i. 5. 645 a 4 sqq., ‘ Having already treated 
of the celestial world, as far as our conjectures could reach, we 
proceed to treat of animals, without omitting, to the best of our 
ability, any member of the kingdom, however ignoble. For if 
some have no graces to charm the sense (xpos tiv aicOyow), 
yet even these, by disclosing to intellectual perception the artistic 
spirit that designed them, give immense pleasure to all who can 
trace links of causation and are inclined to philosophy (kata Tv 
Oewpiav dpws 4 Snprorpyjcaca pics dpnydvous ySovas mapexer 
Tois Svvapévors Tas aitias yvwpifev Kal diac dtrAoaddors). 
Indeed it would be strange if mimic representations of them were 
attractive because they disclose the constructive skill of the painter 
or sculptor, and the original realities themselves were not more 
interesting, to all at any rate that have eyes to discern the reason 
that presided over their formation’ (Ogle’s Trans.). 

The thought of the shaping and plastic power of nature is in 
one form or another a persistent one in Greek philosophy and 
literature. In Plato (Soph. 265 B sqq.) God is the divine artist ; in 
the Stoics nature, ‘artifex,’ ‘artificiosa,’ fashions by instinct works 
which human skill cannot equal (Cic. de Nat. D. ii. 22); with them 
the universe is the divine poem. In Plotinus God is artist and 
poet. In Dion Chrysostom (OAvpr. Or. xii. 416 R) Zeds is 
mpatos Kat Tedevdtatos Snprovpyds: in Philostratus (wypddos 
6 Beds. 
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faculty lies nature’s perfection. With her the 
attainment of the end ‘holds the place of the 
beautiful.’ ? 

Now, art in its widest sense starts from a 
mental conception of the ideal as thus determined.’ 
Useful art, employing nature’s own machinery, 
aids her in her effort to realise the ideal in the 
world around us, so far as man’s practical needs 
are served by furthering this purpose. Fine art 
sets practical needs aside; it does not seek to 
affect the real world, to modify the actual. By 
mere imagery it reveals the ideal form at which 
nature aims in the highest sphere of organic exis- 
tence,—in the region, namely, of human life, where 
her intention is most manifest, though her failures 
too are most numerous. Resembling nature in a 
certain instinctive yet rational faculty, it does not 
follow the halting course of nature’s progress. The 
artist ignores the intervening steps, the slow pro- 
cesses, by which nature attempts to bridge the 
space between the potential and the actual. The 
form which nature has been striving, and perhaps 


1 De Part. Anim. i. 5. 645 a 25, 00 8 evexa ouvéorynxev 1) 
yeyove TéAOvs THY TOD KaAOD Xupav eiAnde. 

2 Met. vi. 7, 1032 a 32, dd réxvns 8é yiyverar dowv 7d €idos 
év TH WuxG. De Part. Anim. i. 1. 640 a 31, a) 5& téxvn Adyos Tod 
épyov 6 avev THs VAns. The mental conception of the e?dos in a 
concrete form is called vénous, the impressing of this conception on 
the matter is called rojo, Met. vi. 7. 1032 b 15. This whole 
theory of art is summed up in the words 7 yap téxvn 7d €idos 


(Met, vi. 9. 1034 a 24). 
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vainly striving, to attain stands forth embodied 
in a creation of the mind. The ideal has taken 
concrete shape, the finished product stands before 
us, nor do we ask how it has come to be what it 
is. The flaws and failures incident to the natural 
process are removed, and in a glorified appearance 
we discern nature’s ideal intention. Fine art, 
then, is a completion of nature in a sense not 
applicable to useful art; it presents to us only an 
image, but a purified image of nature’s original.’ 

Such would appear to be Aristotle’s position. 
We may here note the difference between this 
view and the attitude adopted by Plato towards 
fine art, especially in the Republic; remembering, 
however, that Plato was capable of writing also in 
another strain and in a different mood.’ Start- 

1 In some domains nature carries out her artistic intentions 
in a manner that surpasses all the efforts of art; and in one 
place Aristotle actually says paAAov 8 eoti 7d od evexa Kal 7d 
kad0ov ev tols THs pioews Epyors 7) ev Tois THS TExVNS (de Part. 
Anim. i. 1. 689 b 19). This, however, requires to be taken with 
proper qualification. Similarly the continuity of nature is con- 
trasted with the want of continuity in a bad tragedy: Met. xiii. 3. 
1090 b 19, ov« eorxe 8€ % Pio erewrodwdys otoa ex TOV 
patvopevov Worep poxOnpa tpayydia. The general position 
taken up by Aristotle is not materially different from that of 
Goethe when he says: ‘Nature in many of her works reveals a 
charm of beauty which no human art can hope to reach ; but I am 
by no néans of opinion that she is beautiful in all her aspects, 
Her intentions are indeed always good, but not so the conditions 
which are required to make her manifest herself completely.’ 


2 See especially the Phaedrus and the Symposiwm and observe 
the concessions made in the Laws Book ii. and Book vii. Finsler, 
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ing from the notion of pure Being he found 
reality only in the world of ideas, sensible pheno- 
mena being but so many images which at best 
remind us of the celestial archetype. To him 
Becoming was the simple antithesis of Being ; it 
meant the world of change, the sphere of pheno- 
mena, the region in which the individual life 
appears for a moment and then vanishes away. 
The poet or painter holds up a mirror to material 
objects—earth, plants, animals, mankind—and 
catches a reflexion of the world around him, which 
is itself only the reflexion of the ideal.* The 
actual world therefore stands nearer to the idea 
than the artistic imitation, and fine art is a copy 
of a copy, twice removed from truth.? It is con- 
versant with the outward shows and semblances 
of things, and produces its effects by illusions 
of form and colour, which dupe the senses. The 
imitative artist does not need more than a surface 
acquaintance with the thing he represents. He is 
on a level below the skilled craftsman whose art 
is intelligent and based on rational principles, and 
who alone has a title to be called a ‘maker’ or 
creator. A painter may paint a table very admir- 
ably without knowing anything of the inner 
construction of a table, a knowledge which the 


Platon wnd die Aristotelische Poetik (Leipzig 1900), ch. vii. is worth 
reading in this connexion. 
1 Rep. x. 596 &. 2 Rep. x. 597 &. 
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carpenter, who would fashion it for its proper end, 
must possess. And poets, too, whose ideas of men 
are formed on a limited experience,’ cannot pass 
beyond the range of that experience, they have no 
insight into the nature of man, into the human 
soul as it is in itself; this can be attained only by 
philosophic study. 

The fundamental thought of Aristotle’s philo- 
sophy, on the other hand, is Becoming not Being ; 
and Becoming to him meant not an appearing 
and a vanishing away, but a process of develop- 
ment, an unfolding of what is already in the germ, 
an upward ascent ending in Being which is the 
highest object of knowledge. The concrete indi- 
vidual thing is not a shadowy appearance but the 
primary reality. The outward and material world, 
the diverse manifestations of nature’s life, organic 
and inorganic, the processes of birth and decay, 
the manifold forms of sensuous beauty, all. gained 
a new importance for his philosophy. Physical 
science, slighted by Plato, was passionately studied 
by Aristotle. Fine art was no longer twice 
removed from the truth of things; it was the 
manifestation of a higher truth, the expression of 
the universal which is not outside of and apart from 
the particular, but presupposed in each particular. 
The work of art was not a semblance opposed to 
reality, but the image of a reality which is pene- 


1 Timaeus 19D. 
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trated by the idea, and through which the idea 
shows more apparent than in the actual world. 
Whereas Plato had laid it down that ‘the greatest 
and fairest things are done by nature, and the 
lesser by art, which receives from nature all the 
greater and primeval creations and fashions them 
in detail,’ Aristotle saw in fine art a rational 
faculty which divines nature’s unfulfilled inten- 
tions, and reveals her ideal to sense. The illusions 
which fine art employs do not cheat the mind; 
they image forth the immanent idea which can- 
not find adequate expression under the forms of 
material existence. 

Some critics, it may be observed, have attempted 
to show that the fundamental principles of fine 
art are deduced by Aristotle from the idea of the 
beautiful. But this is to antedate the theory of 
modern aesthetics, and to read into Aristotle more 
than any impartial interpretation can find in him. 
The view cannot be supported except by forced 
inferences, in which many links of the argument 
have to be supplied, and by extracting philo- 
sophical meanings of far-reaching import out of 
chance expressions. Aristotle’s conception of fine 
art, so far as it is developed, is entirely detached 
from any theory of the beautiful—a separation 
which is characteristic of all ancient aesthetic 
criticism down to a late period. Plotinus, working 


1 Laws x. 889 a (Jowett’s Trans. ). 
M 
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out Plato’s ideas with the modifications required 
by his own mysticism, attempted to determine the 
idea of the beautiful as a fundamental problem of 
art, and with it to solve the difficult and hitherto 
neglected problem as to the meaning of the ugly. 
He based his theory of fine art on a particular 
conception of the beautiful; but Aristotle is still 
far removed from this point of view. While he 
assumes almost as an obvious truth that beauty is 
indispensable in a work of art, and essential to the 
attainment of its end, and while he throws out 
hints as to the component elements of the beauti- 
ful,’ he has nowhere analysed that idea, nor did he 
perhaps regard the beautiful, in its purely aesthetic 
sense, as forming a separate domain of philosophic 
inquiry. It is useless, out of the fragmentary 
observations Aristotle has left us, to seek to con- 
struct a theory of the beautiful. He makes beauty 
a regulative principle of art, but he never says or 
implies that the manifestation of the beautiful is 
the end of art. The objective laws of art are 
deduced not from an inquiry into the beautiful, 
but from an observation of art as it is and of the 
effects which it produces. 


| Poet. vii. 4; Met. xii. 3. 1078 a 36; cf, Probl. xvii. 1. 915 b 
36; Plato, Philed. 64 5, 


CHAPTER III 
POETIC TRUTH 


Waar is true of fine art in general is explicitly 
asserted by Aristotle of poetry alone, to which in a 
unique manner it applies. Poetry expresses most 
adequately the universal element in human nature 
and in life. As a revelation of the universal it 
abstracts from human life much that is accidental. 
It liberates us from the tyranny of physical sur- 
roundings. It can disregard material needs and 
animal longings. Thought disengages itself from 
sense and makes itself supreme over things outward, 
‘It is not the function of the poet, says Aris- 
totle, ‘to relate what has happened, but what may 
happen,—what is possible according to the law of 
probability or necessity. The poet and the historian 
differ not by writing in verse or in prose. The 
work of Herodotus might be put into verse, and 
it would still be a species of history, with metre . 
no less than without it. The true difference is 


that one relates what has happened, the other 
163 
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1 


what may happen.’' The first distinguishing mark, 
then, of poetry is that it has a higher subject 
matter than history; it expresses the universal 
(ra xaQorov) not the particular (7a Kal’ exacrov), 
the permanent possibilities of human nature 
(ota av yévorro); it does not merely tell the story 
of the individual life, ‘ what Alcibiades did or 
suffered.’ ” 

Though we may be inclined to take exception 
to the criticism which appears to limit history to 
dry chronicles, and to overlook the existence of a 
history such as that of Thucydides,’ yet the main 
thought here cannot be disputed. History is based 
upon facts, and with these it is primarily con- 
cerned; poetry transforms its facts into truths. 
The history of Herodotus, in spite of the epic 
grandeur of the theme and a unity of design, 
which though obscured is not effaced by the 
numerous digressions, would still, as Aristotle 
says, be history and not poetry even if it were 
put into verse. Next, poetry exhibits a more 
rigorous connexion of events; cause and event 
are linked together in ‘probable or necessary 
sequence’ (xara To eixds %) To dvaycaiov). Historical 

1 Poet. ix. 1-2. 

2° Poet. ix. 4. An interesting comment on this conception of 
poetry may be found in an article by Mr. Herbert Paul in The 
Nineteenth Century, Feb. 1902, on ‘ Art and Eccentricity.’ 


3 Unless, indeed, we retain the reading ovv7(ers in Poet. xxiii. 
1 (see inf. p. 165), and find in it the necessary restriction. 
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compositions, as Aristotle observes in a later 
chapter, are a record of actual facts, of particular 
events, strung together in the order of time but 
without any clear causal connexion.’ Not only 
in the development of the plot? but also in the 
internal working of character,’ the drama observes 
a stricter and more logical order than that of 
actual experience. The rule of probability which 
Aristotle enjoins is not the narrow vraisemblance 
which it was understood to mean by many of the 
older French critics, which would shut the poet 
out from the higher regions of the imagination 
and confine him to the trivial round of immediate 
reality. The incidents of every tragedy worthy of 


1 Poet, xxiii, 1-2, kai (Se?) pr) Gpolas toropiars Tas cvvOéces 
’ freee es P 

« / X / td > Ly > , at ® Lal 
(icropias Tas cvvies codd.) eivar, ev ais dvdyKn odxt pias 
mpagews roreirOar SirAwow GAN Eds  xpovov, doa ev TovTw 
ovveBn wept eva 7) Treiovs, dv Exacrov ws érvyev exer Tpds 
dAAnra. The reading of the MSS. ioropias ras ovv7 Gers makes 
an intolerably harsh form of inverted comparison, and Dacier’s 
conjecture above given is possibly right: ‘the structure (of the 
epic) should not resemble the histories. ... But I strongly 
incline to M‘Vey’s correction (mentioned in Preface, p. xvii.) otas 
for épotas ; no further change is then needed. The Arabic version, 
as I learn from Professor Margoliouth, has no equivalent for 
cuv7ies and seems to point, but by no means certainly, to 
ovvOeres. 

2 Poet. ix. 1. 

3 Poet. xv. 6, xpi) S¢ kal ev Tots Ocrw dorep Kal ev TH TOV 
mpaypatov cvordce: del (yreiv i) 7 dvayKaiov 7) 7d €ikds, dare 
Tov TovovTov Ta ToLadTa Aéyew 7) TpatreLv 7} (i) Codd.) dvayKaiov 
nn ae ‘ Le) \ Ley A 6. iy ” dd > A ” 
i «txds, kal TovTO pera TovTo yiverOac 7 (7) codd.) dvayKatoy 7) 


iF 
€LKOS, 
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the name are improbable if measured by the lkeli- 
hood of their everyday occurrence,—improbable 
in the same degree in which characters capable of 
great deeds and great passions are rare. The rule 
of ‘probability,’ as also that of ‘necessity,’ refers 
rather to the internal structure of a poem; it is 
the inner law which secures the cohesion of the 
parts. 

The ‘ probable’ is not determined by a numerical 
average of instances; it is not a condensed expres- 
sion for what meets us in the common course of 
things. The eixos of daily life, the empirically 
usual, is derived from an observed sequence of 
facts, and denotes what is normal and regular in 
its occurrence, the rule, not the exception.’ But 
the rule of experience cannot be the law that 
governs art. The higher creations of poetry move 
in another plane. The incidents of the drama 
and the epic are not those of ordinary life: the 
persons, who here play their parts, are not average 
men and women. The ‘probable’ law of their 
conduct cannot be deduced from commonplace 
experience, or brought under a statistical average. 
The thoughts and deeds, the will and the emotions 

1 ‘Analyt. Prior, ii 27.70 a 4,6 yap os émt 7d rodd toaow 
obTw yuyvopevov 7) pay yeyvopevov 7) Ov 1) pap Ov, TOUT eariv €iKds, 
As an instance of the s ext rd roAv (with which the eixds is here 
identified) we have in Analyt. Post. ii, 12. 96 a 10 the growth of 


the beard on the chin : ov ras dvOpwrros dppyy Td yévevov TpLxovTat, 
> 2° 38 a & \ cA 
GAN ws ext 7d odd, 
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of a Prometheus or a Clytemnestra, a Hamlet or 
an Othello, are not an epitomised rendering of the 
ways of meaner mortals. The common man can 
indeed enter into these characters with more or 
less intelligence, just because of their full humanity. 
His nature is for the moment enlarged by sympathy 
with theirs: it dilates in response to the call that 
is made on it. Such characters are in a sense better 
known to us—yvwpimerepo.—than our everyday 
acquaintances. But we do not think of measuring 
the intrinsic probability of what they say or do by 
the probability of meeting their counterpart in the 
actual world. 

Few writers have grasped more firmly than 
Aristotle the relation in which poetical truth 
stands to empirical fact. He devotes a great part 
of one chapter (ch. xxv.) to an inquiry into the 
alleged untruths and impossibilities of poetry. He 
points out the distinction between errors affecting 
the essence of the poetic art, and errors of fact 
relating to other arts.’ We may here set aside the 
question of minor oversights, inconsistencies, or 
technical inaccuracies, holding with him that these 
are not in themselves a serious flaw, provided they 
leave the total impression unimpaired. But there 
is a more fundamental objection which he boldly 
meets and repels. The world of poetry, it is said, 
presents not facts but fiction: such things have 

1 Poet. xxv, 3-4, 
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never happened, such beings have never lived. 
‘Untrue’ (ov« a4), ‘impossible’ (adtvara), said 
the detractors of poetry in Aristotle’s day: ‘these 
creations are not real, not true to life.’ ‘Not 
real,’ replies Aristotle, ‘but a higher reality’ (4Axa 
Bérrwov), ‘what ought to be (as de?), not what is.’? 
Poetry, he means to say, is not concerned with fact, 
but with what transcends fact ; it represents things 
which are not, and never can be in actual experience ; 
it gives us the ‘ought to be’; the form that answers 
to the true idea.2 The characters of Sophocles,’ 
the ideal forms of Zeuxis,‘ are unreal only in the 
sense that they surpass reality. They are not 
untrue to the principles of nature or to her ideal 
tendencies. 

It would seem that in Aristotle’s day it was still 
generally held that ‘ real events —under which were 
included the accepted legends of the people °—were 


1 Poet. xxv. 6 and 17. In§ 17 a threefold division of 7d aév- 
vatov is, as I take it, implicit, and a triple line of defence offered : 
(i.) dvayewv mpos tiv rotnowv, an appeal to the general principle of 
poetic imitation, or the réAos of the art, which prefers the riOavov 
even if it is ddvvator: (ii.) dvdyewv mpds 7d BéXAriov, an appeal to 
the principle of ideal truth or the higher reality ; (iii.) avayew 
mpds Tiv Sd€av or rpds & hacvy, an appeal to current tradition or 
belief. The ddvvara under (ii.) and (iii) correspond to the ovK 
adn On of §§ 6-7, 7d Bédrvov of § 17 being equivalent to the ds dé?, 
olovs Set (2 efvat) of § 6, and to the BeAruov of § 7, while rv ddgav 
of § 17 answers to oitw daciv of § 6 and dAX oty fact of § 7. 
Vahlen and Susemihl take the passage otherwise. 

2 See pp. 151 ff. BUPperacKy, (0. 4 Poet. xxv. 17. 

5 See p. 402. 
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alone the proper subjects for tragedy. Names and 
incidents were alike to be derived from this source. 
The traditional practice was critically defended by 
an argument of this kind:—‘what has happened 
is possible: what is possible alone is ri@avov,—likely, 
that is, to gain credence.’' In ch. ix. Aristotle 
pleads for an extension of the idea of the ‘ possible,’ 
from Ta yevoueva to ofa av yévorro, from the duvara 
of history to those ‘universal’ dvvara where the 
law of causation appears with more unbroken effi- 
cacy and power. He would not restrict the poet's 
freedom of choice. At the same time he guards 
himself against being supposed utterly to condemn 
historical or real subjects. Indeed from many 
passages we may infer that he regarded the con- 
secrated legends of the past as the richest store- 
house of poetic material, though few only of the 
traditional myths satisfied, in his opinion, the full 
tragic requirements. The rule of ‘what may 
happen’ does not, he observes, exclude ‘ what has 
happened.’ Some real events have that internal 
probability or necessity which fits them for poetic 
treatment.’ It is interesting to notice how guarded 
is his language—‘ some real events,’ as if by a rare 

1 Poet. ix. 6. 

2 Poet. ix. 9, TOV yap yevopevwy Evia obdev KwAVEL TOLadTa Elvas 
ofa dy eikds yevéerOar kat Suvara yevérOar=Tovatra ofa dv Kard. 
Td €ikds yévouro kal Suvara (errs) yeverOar, This virtually resolves 


itself into the formula of ix, 1, ofa dv yévorro Kat ta Suvara Kata 
7d eixds 7) TO dvayKaiov. 
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and happy chance.' And, no doubt, in general the 
poet has to extract the ore from a rude mass of 
legendary or historical fact: to free it from the 
accidental, the trivial, the irrelevant : to purify it, 
in a word, from the dross which always mingles 
with empirical reality. Even those events which 
possess an inherent poetical quality, which are, in 
some sense, poetry ready made for the dramatist, 
are poetical only in certain detached parts and 
incidents, not penetrated with poetry throughout. 
They will need the idealisation of art before they 
can be combined into the unified structure of the 
drama. The hints given in subsequent chapters 
for treating the traditional legends show how all- 
important in Aristotle’s eyes is the shaping activity 
of the artist, even when he is dealing with the 
most favourable material. Greek tragedies, though 
‘founded on fact ’—as the phrase goes—transmute 
that fact into imaginative truth. 

The truth, then, of poetry is essentially different 
from the truth of fact. Things that are outside 
and beyond the range of our experience, that never 
have happened and never will happen, may be 
more true, poetically speaking,—more profoundly 
true than those daily occurrences which we can 
with confidence predict. These so-called dévvata 


1 Cf. the similar rule laid down in Plato for 7d zeOavov in 
ratory 3 Phaedr. 272 5 ovde yap ad 7a mpayGevra — Néyew 
eviote, éav pa) €tKOTWS n TET pay LEVEL. 
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are the very dvvara of art, the stuff and substance 
of which poetry is made. 


‘What has never anywhere come to pass, that alone never 
grows old.’ 


There is another class of ‘impossibilities’ in 
poetry, which Aristotle defends on a somewhat 
different ground. It is the privilege, nay, the 
duty, of the poet yevdA réyew ws Sez, ‘to tell lies 
skilfully’: he must learn the true art of fiction.’ 
The fiction here intended is, as the context shows, 
not simply that fiction which is blended with 
fact in every poetic narrative of real events.* 
The reference here is rather to those tales of a 
strange and marvellous character,* which are 
admitted into epic more freely than into dramatic 


1 Alles wiederholt sich nur im Leben, 
Ewig jung ist nur die Phantasie ; 
Was sich nie und nirgends hat begeben, 
Das allein veraltet nie—ScHILuEr. 

2 Poet. xxiv. 9. Homer, Hesiod, and the poets generally had 
been accused by Plato of ‘telling lies’ (WevderOar) and not even 
doing so ‘properly’: Rep. ii. 377, GAAws Te Kal édv Tis pa) 
Kadds Wetdnrar. And 7d péywrrov Kat wept Tav peyiorov 
eddos 6 citov od Kadds efetoaro. Aristotle transfers the KaAds 
from the region of morality into that of art, and discovers a merit 
in the point of censure. Cf. Dion Chrys. Or. xi, 315 R: dvdpeidratos 
avOpirwv iv mpos Td Pevdos “Opnpos Kai ovdev Frrov eOdpper Kat 
éoepviveto ert tp Pevder Oar 7) TH TAANOH A€yerv. Homer was in 
fact ‘splendide mendax.’ 

3 Cf. Hor. A. P. 151 (of Homer), 

atque ita mentitur, sic veris falsa remiscet. 
4 See Twining ii. 346 sqq. 
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poetry. In this art of feigning, Homer, we are 
told, is the supreme master; and the secret of 
the art lies in a kind of apadoyopos or fallacy. 
The explanation added, though given in a some- 
what bald and abstract manner, renders the nature 
of the fallacy perfectly plain.’ At the outset the 
poet must be allowed to make certain primary 
assumptions and create his own environment. 





Starting from these poetic data—the pre-supposi- 


tions of the imagination—he may go whither he 
will, and carry us with him, so long as he does not 
dash us against the prosaic ground of fact. He 


1 The fallacy, namely, of inferring that because a given thing 
is the necessary consequent of a given antecedent, the consequent 
necessarily implies the antecedent. Antecedent and consequent 
are wrongly assumed to be reciprocally convertible ; cf. de Soph. 
Elench. 167 b 1 sqq., an example being, ‘if it rains, the ground is 
wet ; the ground is wet: therefore it rains.’ Similarly in Rhetoric 
the skilled speaker adopts a certain appropriate tone and manner 
which leads the audience to infer that the facts he states are true: 
Rhet. iii. 7. 1408 a 20, riPavot S&75 rpaypa Kal % oixela Ets" 
rapadoyiferat yap 4 Wuxi) ds GAnOGs A€EyovTos, Stu ev Tots ToLov- 
Tous oUTwSs Exovetv, oT olovTat, ei Kal pi) OUTWS EXEL, MS 6 A€ywr, 
Td mpdypata obrws exe. Cf. het. iii, 12. 1414 a 1 sqq,, iii, 16, 
1416 a 36 sqq. Twining: (ii. 350) compares the observation of 
Hobbes that ‘ probable fiction is similar to reasoning rightly from 
a false principle.’ 

The allusion to the Niwrpa in Poet. xxiv. 10 is, doubtless, as 
Vahlen (Beitr. p. 296) shows, to Odyssey xix. 164-260. The dis- 
guised Odysseus has told Penelope that he has entertained Odysseus 
in Crete. The detailed description he gives of the appearance, 
dress, ete., of the hero is recognised by Penelope to be true. She 
falsely infers that, as the host would have known the appearance 
of the guest, the stranger who knew it had actually been the host. 
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feigns certain imaginary persons, strange situations, 
incredible adventures. By vividness of narrative 
and minuteness of detail, and, above all, by the 
natural sequence of incident and motive, things 
are made to happen exactly as they would have 
happened had the fundamental fiction been fact. 
The effects are so plausible, so life-like, that we 
yield ourselves instinctively to the illusion, and infer 
the existence of the supposed cause. For the time 
being we do not pause to dispute the rpadrov yrebdos or 
original falsehood on which the whole fabric is reared. 

Such is the essence of 7d mi@avov, which in 
various forms runs through the teaching of the 
Poetics. By artistic treatment things incredible 
in real life wear an air of probability. The im- 
possible not only becomes possible, but natural and 
even inevitable. In the phraseology of the Poetics, 
the adoya, things impossible or improbable to the 
reason, are so disguised that they become eiroya : 
the dévvara, things impossible in fact, become 
aOava, and hence Svvata cata TO eixds 4) TO dvay- 
xaiov. ven the laws of the physical world and 
the material conditions of existence may conceiv- 
ably be neglected, if only the inner consistency of 
the poetry is not sacrificed. The magic ship of 
the Phaeacians and the landing of Odysseus on the 
shores of Ithaca, which ‘might have been intoler- 
able if treated by an inferior poet,’ are so skilfully 
managed by Homer that we forget their inherent 
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impossibility.!. ‘Probable impossibilities are,’ as 
Aristotle declares with twice repeated emphasis, 
‘to be preferred to improbable possibilities.’ ? 

The d@doya or ‘irrational elements’ which the 
logical understanding rejects, are greater stumbling- 
blocks to the poetic sense than mere material im- 
possibilities. For the impossible may cease to be 
thought of as such; it may become logically inevit- 
able. But the irrational is always liable to pro- 
voke the logical faculty into a critical or hostile 
attitude. It seems to contradict the very law of 
causality to which the higher poetry is subject. 
It needs, therefore, a special justification, if it is to 
be admitted at all; and this justification Aristotle 
discovers in the heightened wonder and admiration, 
which he regards as proper, in a peculiar degree, 


to epic poetry.* The instance twice cited‘ of the 


1 Poet. xxiv. 10, Odyss. xili. 93 sqq. 

2 Poet, xxiv. 10, mpoatpetoOai re Set adivata eixéra paddov 
 Svvara diPava, xxv. 17, aiperwérepov rifavdiy adivarov 7 
amiBavov Kat Suvarov. 

8 Poet. xxiv. 8, waAAov 8 evdexetas év TH Erorotia Td GAoyor, 
80 6 cupBaive padwora 7d Oavparrov. 

4 Poet. xxiv. 8 and xxv. 5. In the former passage the incident 
is pronounced to be unfit for the drama; in the latter, it is in 
itself a dudptnwa but justified by the effect, and justified only as 
an epic incident. Further, in ch. xxiv. it is spoken of as an 
dAoyov, in ch, xxv.—less accurately—as an adivvaroy. Cf. Dion 
Chrys. Or. xi, 349 R (in reference to this scene), pdéAura yovv 
Tporeouke Tois atdrous evuTrviows TA wept Tiv paxnv exeivnv. All 
dAoya are not advvata, though all advvara, if realised to be such, 
are dAoya. But, as above explained, the art of the poet can make 
the advvara cease to be dAoya and become 7Oava. 
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pursuit of Hector in the Jlvad illustrates the 
general conditions under which he would allow 
this license. The scene here alluded to is that in 
which Achilles chases Hector round the walls of 
Troy : the Greek army stands motionless, Achilles 
signing to them to keep still." The incident, if 
represented on the stage, would appear highly 
improbable, and even ludicrous. The poetic 
illusion would be destroyed by the scene being 
placed directly before the eyes; whereas in epic 
narrative, the effect produced is powerfully 
imaginative. Still, even as an epic incident, 
Aristotle appears—strangely enough—to think 
that it is open to some censure, and justified only 
by two considerations. First, the total effect is 
impressive : we experience a heightened wonder, a 
pleasurable astonishment, which effaces the sense 
of incongruity and satisfies the aesthetic end.’ In 
the next place, a like effect could not have been 
produced by other means.° 

There is another form of ‘the impossible,’ and 
even of ‘the irrational,’ which, according to Aris- 


1 Iliad xxii. 205, Aaotow 8 avéveve kapihare dios *AxtAAets. 

2 Poet, xxv. 5, hpdprntars GAN opOds exer, ei Tvyxdver TOD 
téAous TOU avdris (7d yap TEAos cipyrat), et odTWS ExTANKTLKUTEPOV 
i) abrd 7) &XAO Tore? pépos. 

8 Le. ed pévtoe 70 TéAOS 7) paAXOV 7) <pa)> irTov evedéxeTO 
imdpxew Kal Kata tiv wept tovTwv téxvnv, [ypapTnrPat] ovK 
opOas, Of. xxv. 19, 6p6% érutipnows ddoyia . . . drav yu) 
avdyKns ovons pnGev xpjonta: TO aAdyy. 
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totle, may be admitted into poetry. Some things 
there are which cannot be defended either as the 
expression of a higher reality, or as constituting a 
whole so coherent and connected that we acquiesce 
in them without effort. They refuse to fit into 
our scheme of the universe, or to blend with the 
other elements of our thought. Still, it may be, 
they are part of the traditional belief, and are 
enshrined in popular legend or superstition. If 
not true, they are believed to be true. Though 
they cannot be explained rationally, it is generally 
felt that there is ‘something in them.’ Current 
beliefs like these cannot be wholly ignored or — 
rudely rejected by the poet. There are stories 
of the gods, of which it is enough to say that, 
whether true or false, above or below reality, ‘ yet 
so runs the tale.’' The principle here laid down 
will apply to the introduction of the marvellous 
and supernatural under many forms in_ poetry. 
But a distinction ought perhaps to be drawn. 
Take a case where the imagination of a people, 
such as the Greeks, has been long at work upon 


1 Poet. xxv. 7, aAN obv dact. Cf. Dryden, The Author’s Apology 
for Heroic Poetry and Poetic Licence: ‘Poets'may be allowed the 
like liberty for describing things which really exist not, if they are 
founded on popular belief. Of this nature are fairies, pigmies, and 
the extraordinary effects of magic ; for ’tis still an imitation, tho’ 
of other men’s fancies ; and thus are Shakespeare’s Tempest, his 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, and Ben Jonson’s Masque of Witches to 
be defended.’ 
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its own mythology, and has embodied in clear 
poetic form certain underlying sentiments and 
convictions of the race. Facts in themselves 
marvellous or supernatural have taken coherent 
shape, and been inwrought into the substance of 
the national belief. The results so obtained may 
be at variance with empirical fact, yet they are 
none the less proper material for the poet. The 
legends may be among the aévvara of experience ; 
they are not among the dadroya of poetry. It 
may even be within the power of the poet to 
efface the lines between the natural and the 
supernatural, and to incorporate both worlds in 
a single order of things, at once rational and 
imaginative. 

Meanwhile, within the legends or traditions so 
clarified, there remains, we will suppose, some 
unassimilated material, unharmonised elements 
which offend the reason. A mythology which has 
sprung out of childlike intuitions into the truth 
of things, combined with a childlike ignorance of 
laws and facts, cannot but retain vestiges of the 
irrational. It is to these cruder beliefs, which 
come to the surface even in Hellenic poetry, that 
the defence to which we now allude will more 
especially apply :—‘ untrue indeed, nay irrational, 
but so men say.’ 

Aristotle holds that the irrational — whether 


under the guise of the supernatural, or under the 
N 
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form of motiveless human activity—is less ad- 
missible in dramatic than in epic poetry... He 
does not assign the reason, but it is obvious. The 
drama is a typical representation of human action : 
its mainspring is motive: what is motiveless or 
uncaused is alien to it. Following strict rules of 
art Aristotle would exclude the irrational altogether: 
failing that, he would admit it only under protest 
and subject to rigid limitations. It may form part 
of the supposed antecedents of the plot; it has no 
place within the dramatic action itself? Aristotle 
summarily rejects the plea that if it is kept out 
the plot will be destroyed. ‘Such a plot,’ he 
says, ‘should not in the first instance be con- 
structed.’* But he proceeds to qualify this harsh 
sentence by a characteristic concession to human 
infirmity. He will view the fault leniently, if the 
incidents in question are made in any degree to 
look plausible.‘ 

From what has been said it will be evident that 
a material impossibility admits of artistic treat- 
ment; hardly so, a moral improbability. When 


1 Poet, xxiv. 8. 

2 Poet, xv. 7, dAoyov bé pydev elvar ev tots tpdyparww, et be 
pn, Ew THS Tpaywdias. xxiv. 10, paddurra pev pndev Exerv GAoyor, 
et 6€ pj, Ew ToD prdetuaros. — 

8 Poet, xxiv. 10, e€ dpxijs yap od Se? cvvicracbat Tovotrous 
(se. psOous). 

* Le. dv 6 Of Kal atvntar edrAoywrépus, évdexerOar Kat 
atomov <dv>, 
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once we are placed at the poet’s angle of vision and 
see with his eyes, the material improbability pre- 
sents no insuperable difficulty. The chain of cause 
and effect remains unbroken. Everything follows 
in due sequence from the acceptance of the primary 
fiction. But a moral improbability is an ddoyov of 
a more stubborn kind. No initial act of imagina- 
tive surrender can reconcile us to a course of action 
that is either motiveless or based on unintelligible 
principles. We can sooner acquiesce in the altered 
facts of physical nature than in the violation of 
the laws which lie at the root of conduct. The 
instances of the irrational which Aristotle condemns 
are not indeed confined to moral improbabilities. 
But he appears to have had these mainly in his 
mind,—improbabilities that ultimately depend on 
character, and do violence either to the permanent 
facts of human nature, or to the feelings and 
motives proper to a particular situation. Such are 
the ignorance of Oedipus as to the manner of Laius’ 
death: the speechless journey of Telephus from 
Tegea to Mysia:! the scene already mentioned of 
the pursuit of Hector. A material improbability 
may itself, again, often be resolved into one of the 
moral kind. Where the events either in themselves 
or in their sequence appear irrational, they are 
frequently the outcome of character inwardly 
illogical. Though Aristotle does not distinguish 


1° Poet, xxiv. 10, 
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between moral and material improbability or im- 
possibility, it fallsin with his teaching to recognise 
in the first a grave artistic defect, which is not 
necessarily inherent in the second. In the un- 
broken chain of cause and effect which he postulates 
for the drama, each of the links is formed by the 
contact of human will with outward surroundings. 
The necessity which pervades his theory of tragedy 
is a logical and moral necessity, binding together 
the successive moments of a life, the parts of an 
action, into a significant unity. 

Since it is the oflice of the poet to get at the 
central meaning of facts, to transform them into 
truths by supplying vital connexions and causal 
links, to set the seal of reason upon the outward 
semblances of art, it follows that the world of 
poetry rebels against the rule of chance. Now, 
accident (7d cuuBeBnxos) or chance in Aristotle, 
exhibiting itself under two forms not always strictly 
distinguished,! owes its existence to the uncertainty 
and variability of matter.2 It is the negation 


1 Namely as tvx7, ‘fortune,’ and rd atroparov, ‘spontaneity.’ 
Cf. Poet. ix. 12, dd tot adbrouarov Kal ris tUxns. The regular 
distinction is that given in Met. ix. 8. 1065 a 25 sqq., and Met, xi. 3. 
1070 a 6 sqq. Butin Phys, ii. 6.197436, 7d pev yap ard roxys 
Tav ard Tavtoudrov, TodTo 8 od wav ad Téyxns. 197 b 20, ard 
Toxns 5é, TovTwv doa dd TavToudrov yiverar TOV mpoaipeTav 
Tois Exovor tpoaiperv. See Zeller, Hist, Gr. Phil. ii. 2, 333-6, 
Stewart, Eth. Nic. i, 259. 

2 Met. v. 2. 1027 a 13, dere x bAn eorar airia, x) évdexopevn 
Tapa To ds ert Td TOAD GAXws, TOD TvpP_BnKdTOs. 
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(orépnows) of Art and Intelligence, and of Nature 
as an organising force. Its essence is disorder 
(araftia),? absence of design (ro &vexd rov),? want of 
regularity (ro ws éwi 7d wodv). It even borders on 
the non-existent. Its sphere is that wide domain 
of human life which baffles foresight,’ defies 
reason, abounds in surprises: and also those 
regions of Nature where we meet with abortive 
efforts, mistakes, strange and monstrous growths, 
which are ‘the ‘failures of the principle of 
design.’ ° 

It is true that the action of Chance does not 
invariably defeat the purposes of Nature or Art. 
It may so happen that the first step in a natural 

1 Viewed as rUy7 it is the orépynors of TExvy and vos: viewed 
as Td adtépartor it is the wrépyors of pivots. 

2 Met. ix. 8. 1065 a 25, AEeyw 88 7d Kata cupBeBynKds: Tod 
rowovrov 8 drakta Kal dreipa Ta aitia. De Part. Anim. i. 1. 641 
b 22, rdv otpavdy . . . ev @ ard tixns Kal aragias ovd? Stiodv 
aiverat. 

8 Anal. Post. ii. 11. 95 a 8, dd rixys & ovdey evexd Tov 
yiverat. 

4 Met. v. 2. 1026 b 21, fatverar yap 7d cvpBeBykds eyyds Te 
TOD pi) OVTOS. 

5 Met. ix. 8. 1065 a 33 (of riéxn), dd adnros avOpwrivy 
Aoyw pp. 

& Phys. ii, 8. 199 b 3 (just as in art there are failures in the 
effort to attain the end), djolws ay éxou Kal év Tois pvorkois, Kal 
Ta Téepara dpapTipara exeivov Tov evéxd Tov, On tépara in 
Nature cf. de Gen, Anim. iv. 4. '770 b 9, €ore yap 7d Tépas TOY 
rapa picw ti, Tapa piow 8 od racav adAd Tiv ws ext To Todd. 
The mere tepar@des in tragedy is emphatically condemned Poet. 
xiv. 2, of Se pa) 7d PoBepdy Sid ris opews dAAA 7d TepaTMdes 
pdvov taparkevd(ovres ovdev tpayydia. Kowwvotow, 
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or an artistic process is the result of Chance.’ To 
Chance were due some of the early experiments in 
the history of poetry, which were destined to lead 
to ultimate success.” But in itself Chance is the 
very antithesis of Art. It is an irrational cause ; 
it suggests anarchy and misrule; it has no proper 
place in poetry, which aims at the attainment of 
an ideal unity. The law of ‘ the probable ’—as well 
as that of ‘the necessary —excludes chance ;* and 
yet in a popular sense nothing is more ‘ probable’ 
than the occurrence of what is called accident. 
We gather from the Poetics that the introduction 
of anomalous and abnormal incidents in poetry was 
sometimes defended by the saying of Agathon : 
‘It is probable that many things should happen 
contrary to probability.’* A similar saying appears 
to have been current by way of mitigating the 
appearance of monstrosities in nature: ‘The un- 
natural is occasionally, and in a fashion, natural.’ * 
1 Eth. Nic. vi. 4. 1140 a 19, xaOdsrep kat’ AydOwv pyoi. 
TEXVN TUXNV EoTEpLe Kal TUX TEXVNV. 

2 Poet. xiv. 9, (yrotvtes yap ovK amd Téxvns GAN’ ard THxNS 
ebpov TO TowovTov Tapackeva(ery ev Tots piGo.s. 

3 De Gen. et Corr. ii. 6. 333 b 6, Ta SE mapa Td det Kal os 
éxt 70 TOAD drd Tattoudrov Kal ard Tbyns. Cf. de Caelo i. 12. 
282 a 33. 

+ Poet. xviii. 6, eat dé TovTo eikds dorep “Aydbwv Aé€yet, 
eikos’ yap yiverOar woAAA Kat mapa 7d cikds, xxv. 17, ovTw 
Te Kal Ott wore otk aroydv eotiv: eEikds yap Kal mapa Td eiKds 
yiver Oar, 


5 De Gen. Anim. iv. 4. 770 b 15, #rrov elvar Soxe? répas dia 
XN ‘ ‘ ¥. / ‘ \ 4 
7) kal TO Tapa pioww evar Tpdrov Tia KaTa pio. 
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But as a man of science Aristotle does not regard 
the deviation from nature as in a proper sense 
natural: nor, as a writer on art, does he lend his 
authority to the twice quoted phrase of Agathon. 
That phrase, indeed, violates the spirit, if not the 
letter, of all that he has written on dramatic prob- 
ability. ‘Miss Edgeworth,’ says Newman,! ‘ some- 
times apologises for certain incidents in her tales, 
by stating that they took place “by one of those 
strange chances which occur in life, but seem in- 
credible when found in writing.” Such an excuse 
evinces a misconception of the principle of fiction, 
which being the perfection of the actual, prohibits 
the introduction of any such anomalies of ex- 
perience.’ The ‘strange chances’ here spoken of, 
the ‘anomalies of experience,’ are in fact the 
‘improbable possibilities’? which Aristotle dis- 
allows. For chance with its inherent unreason is 
as far as possible banished by him from the domain 
of poetry,—except indeed where the skill of the 
poet can impart to it an appearance of design.° 
Nor does this exclusion hold good only in the 
more serious forms of poetry. It has been held 
by some modern writers, that comedy differs from 
tragedy in representing a world of chance, where 


law is suspended and the will of the individual 
1 Essays, Critical and Historical. 
2 Poet. xxiv. 10, dvvara ariBava. 
8 Poet. ix. 12, érel kal tov ard TbxynS Tatra Oavpacwrara 
Soxe? doa Horep eritndes haiverar yeyovevat. 
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reigns supreme. But this is not in accordance 
with the Poetics. The incidents of comedy—at 
least of such comedy as Aristotle approves—are 


’1 The connexion 


‘framed on lines of probability. 
of incidents is, no doubt, looser than in tragedy ; 
the more rigorous rule of ‘ probability or necessity’ 
is not prescribed: and the variation of phrase 
appears to be not without design. Yet the plot 
even of comedy is far removed from the play of 
accident. 

To sum up in a word the results of this discussion. 
The whole tenor and purpose of the Poetics makes 
it abundantly clear that poetry is not a mere re- 
production of empirical fact, a picture of life with 
all its trivialities and accidents. The world of the 
possible which poetry creates is more intelligible 
than the world of experience. The poet presents 
permanent and eternal facts, free from the elements 
of unreason which disturb our comprehension of real 
events and of human conduct. In fashioning his 
material he may transcend nature, but he may not 
contradict her; he must not be disobedient to her 
habits and principles. He may recreate the actual, 
but he must avoid the lawless, the fantastic, the 
impossible. Poetic truth passes the bounds of 
reality, but it does not wantonly violate the laws 
which make the real world rational. 


1 Poet. ix, 5, overioavres yap tiv poOov Sia Trav eikdrwv 


KTA, 
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Thus poetry in virtue of its higher subject matter 
and of the closer and more organic union of its parts 
acquires an ideal unity that history never possesses ; 
for the prose of life is never wholly eliminated from 
a record of actual facts. The Baconian and the 
Aristotelian view of poetry, instead of standing in 
sharp contrast as is sometimes said, will be seen 
to approximate closely to one another. The well- 
known words of Bacon run thus :— 

‘Therefore, because the acts or events of true 
history have not that magnitude which satisfieth 
the mind of man, Poesy feigneth acts and events 
greater and more heroical; . . . because true history 
representeth actions and events more ordinary and 
less interchanged, therefore Poesy endueth them 
with more rareness : so as it appeareth that Poesy 
serveth and conferreth to magnanimity, morality, 
and delectation. And, therefore, it was ever thought 
to have some participation of divineness, because it 
doth raise and erect the mind, by submitting the 
shows of things to the desires of the mind, whereas 
Reason doth buckle and bow the mind unto the 
nature of things.’ ’ 


1 Bacon, de Aug. Scient. ii. 13. The still more vigorous Latin 
deserves to be quoted: ‘Cum res gestae et eventus, qui verae 
historiae subiciuntur, non sint eius amplitudinis in qua anima 
humana sibi satisfaciat, praesto est poesis, quae facta magis heroica 
confingat. . . Cum historia vera, obvia rerum satietate et simili- 
tudine, animae humanae fastidio sit, reficit eam poesis, inexpectata 
et varia et vicissitudinum plena canens. Quare et merito etiam 
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It may be noticed that the opposition between the 
poet and the historian in the Poetics is incidentally 
introduced to illustrate the sense in which a tragedy 
is one and a whole.’ These two notions as under- 
stood by Aristotle are not identical. A unity is 
composed of a plurality of parts which cohere 
together and fall under a common idea, but are 
not necessarily combined in a definite order. The 
notion of a whole implies something more. The 
parts which constitute it must be mwardly con- 
nected, arranged in a certain order, structurally 
related, and combined into a system. A whole is 
not a mere mass or sum of external parts which 
may be transposed at will, any one of which may 
be omitted without perceptibly affecting the rest.’ 
It is a unity which is unfolded and expanded ac- 
cording to the law of its own nature, an organism 
which develops from within. By the rule, again, 
divinitatis cuiuspiam particeps videri possit ; quia animum erigit 
et in sublime rapit ; rerum simulacra ad animi desideria accommo- 
dando, non animum rebus (quod ratio facit et historia) submittendo.’ 
In the sentence above omitted Poetry is said to correct history, 
setting forth ‘exitus et fortunas secundum merita et ex lege 
Nemeseos.’ This is not Aristotelian. 

1 Poet. ix. 1, pavepdy Se ex TOV eipynpevov KTA, 

2 Met. iv. 26. 1024 a 1, dowv pev pa) rove? 1) Bears Suaopdr, 
wav déeyerat, dowv Se ore’, 6Aov. Ibid, 1023 b 26, dAov A€yerau 
od te pndev arecte péepos e& dv AEyerar ddrov pioer KTA. Cf. 
Poet. viii. 4, 6 yap mpoodv 7) pa) mpoody pydev rove? eridndor, 
ovdev pdptov Tod dAov eoriv. Plato, Parm. 137 ©, ovx? of av pépos 
pnsev dary, ddAov av ein; Aristotle is here largely indebted to 
Plato ; see also infra, pp. 275, 280. 
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of beauty, which is a first requirement of art, a 
poetic creation must exhibit at once unity and 
plurality. If it is too small the whole is perceived 
but not the parts; if too large the parts are per- 
ceived but not the whole.’ The idea of an organism 


evidently underlies all Aristotle’s rules about 


unity ;* it is tacitly assumed as a first principle of 


art, and in one passage is expressly mentioned as 
that from which the rule of epic unity is deduced. 
‘The plot must, as in a tragedy, be dramatically 
constructed ; it must have for its subject a single 
action, whole and complete, with a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. Jt will thus resemble a 


1 Poet. vii. 4-5: cf. the rules laid down for the size of a city 
in Pol. iv. (vii.) 4. 1326 a 34 sqq. 

2 Cf. Stewart, Eth. Nic. i. 194: ‘Living organisms and works 
of art are ox7para, definite after their kinds, which Nature and 
Man respectively form by qualifying matter. The quantity of 
matter used in any case is determined by the form subserved ; 
the size of a particular organ, or part, is determined by its form, 
which again is determined by the form (limiting the size) of the 
whole organism or work, Thus animals and plants grow to sizes 
determined by their separate structures, habitats, and conditions of 
life, and each separate organ observes the proportion of the whole 
to which it belongs. The painter or sculptor considers the 
symmetry of the whole composition in every detail of his work. 
The conductor of a choir is forced to exclude a voice which sur- 
passes all the others conspicuously in beauty. Pol. iii. 8. 1284 b 8, 
ore yap ypaheds edoeev dv tov brepBddXovta 7éda THS TppE- 
tpias éxew Td (pov, ovd «i diaépor Td KaddAOS* otTE vavTIyds 
mptpvav 7) TOv GAAwY TL popiwy TOV TS veds* obdE di) Xopodidd- 
okaXros Tov peifov Kat KéAAov Tod mavTds yopod POeyydpuevov 
édoes ovyxopeverv. In all cases form dominates matter, quality 
quantity.’ 
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single and coherent picture of a living organism, 
and produce the pleasure proper to it.’? 


1 Poet. xxiii. 1, Se? rods pious Kabdrep ev tais tpaywdiais 
cuvictdvar Spapatixods Kai rept plav mpagw drAnv Kal Tereiav, 
€xourav apxiv Kat pera Kai Tédos, ty” dorep (wov ev dov mou 
iv oikelay 7Sovyv. Here, as in vii. 4—5, (pov appears to be the 
picture of a (pov, for ‘it would surely be absurd to talk of an animal 
as giving an oike‘a 750v7.’ So writes Mr, R. P. Hardie (in Mind, 
vol. iv. No. 15), adding that in Phaedrus 264 c (quoted p. 189) the 
word yeypappéeva puts the matter beyond doubt. His reasoning 
in favour of (@ov as bearing this meaning also in vii, 4—5 seems 
convincing, and, moreover, justifies the reading cwpdrwv of the 
MSS. in § 5. 1451a3. ‘The reference to painting, it is true, has 
been doubted, but I think on insufficient grounds. It depends on the 
interpretation of the word (pov, which is Aristotle’s usual example 
of a homonym. The two contexts from which the meaning has 
to be determined are these :—erel 7d kaddv Kat (ov Kal dav 
mpaypa 0 cvverTnKey ek TLV Ov povovy TadTa TeTaypeva Sel 


” a a“ 4 Dee Leg / 2 “A 
éxew . ..: and date dei kaGdrep eri Tov cwpdtwv Kal ext Tov 

re Nae fal a : a a 
(gov... obtw Kal ext tov piOwv. The meaning of rpaypa 6 


cuvecrnkey ék Twov and Ta cwpara seems plain from other 
passages in Aristotle, for instance de Anima 412 a 11, where he 
identifies otoia ws cvvGern (substantia composita) with odpara, 
and divides these into dvoid odpara and the rest, the former 
class again being divided according as they are éu~vxa or 
ayvxa. Thus animated bodies would seem to be “composite” 
in the fullest sense of the word. “ov” then in the present 
passage in the Poetics must be equivalent to “picture,” in which 
sense, however, it would naturally suggest to a Greek the picture 
of a (wov in the sense of cdma Euyvyxov.’ 

According to this interpretation of vii. 4-5, one of the con- 
ditions of 73 xaAdv, namely a certain péyeHos, is illustrated by a 
comparison between painting and poetry. 

For other examples of (@ov in a similar sense ef. Plat. Laws, 
ii. 669 a, wavres pevT dv... Ta Kara TOV Chwv eyryvdoKoper. 
vi. 769 A, and ©, édy te opdAAnTat 7d (Gov id ypdvov. Crat. 
425 a, 4294, ovxoty of pev dpeivovs Ta aitov Epya Kadri 
mapéxovrar, Ta Cpa, ot S& havddrepa; 430d, ex dporépots 
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Plato in the Phaedrus had insisted that every 
artistic composition, whether in prose or verse, should 
have an organic unity. ‘ You will allow that every 
discourse ought to be constructed like a picture 
of a living organism, having its own body and 
head and feet ; it must have middle and extremities, 
drawn in a manner agreeable to one another and 
to the whole.’’ Aristotle took up the hint; the 
passage above quoted from the Poetics is a remark- 
able echo of the words of the Phaedrus ; and indeed 
the idea may be said to be at the basis of his whole 
poetic criticism. 

A work then of poetic art, as he conceives it, 
while it manifests the universal is yet a concrete 
and individual reality, a coherent whole, animated 
by a living principle—or by something which is at 
least the counterpart of life—and framed according 
to the laws of organic beauty. ‘The artistic product 
is not indeed in a literal sense alive; for life or soul 
Tots pipipact, Tois Te (ois Kal Tois ovépacw. Rep. vii. 5154, 
avépidvras kat GrdAa (pa Aiwa te Kai EbAWwa Kal ravToiu 
eipyacpeva. (cf. de Gen. Anim. ii. 4. 740 a 15 quoted p. 190). In 
de Mundo 6. 398 b 18 (ov is used of a puppet worked by oi 
vevpoordora. 

1 Phaedr. 2640, dAAG 7d8e ye oipai oe pavac av, Setv wavTa 
Moyov dorep (Gov cvvertdvar TOpd Te EXovTa adtov abrod, bare 
pare axépadov elvar pate drovv, dAAG péoa Te EXew kal aKpa, 
mpérov? adAjdouws Kal rH SAM yeypappéva. Cf. Polit. 277 o, 
where the discussion is compared to the sketch of a (@ov in a 
painting: GAN drexvas 6 Adyos jypiv domwep (ov THv ELwbev pev 
meprypadiyy eouxev ixavOs Exew, THY dé ofov Tots pappdxors Kal TH 
ovyKpdoe. TOV Xpwparov evdpyeav odk areAnpévat Tw. 
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is in Aristotle the result of the proper form being 
impressed upon the proper matter.* Now, in art 
the matter depends on the choice of the artist ; 
it has no necessary relation to the form which is 
impressed on it. That form it passively receives, 
but it is not thereby endowed with any active prin- 
ciple of life or movement. The form or essence 
lives truly only in the mind of the artist who con- 
ceived the work, and it is in thought alone that it 
is transferred to the dead matter with which it has 
no natural affinity. The artist, or the spectator 
who has entered into the artist’s thought, by a 
mental act lends life to the artistic creation ; he 
speaks, he thinks of it as a thing of life; butit has 
no inherent principle of movement; it is in truth 
not alive but merely the semblance of a living 
reality.” 

Returning now to the discussion about poetry 
and history we shall better understand Aristotle’s 


1 Of. de Part. Anim. i. 1. 640 b 32 sqq. A dead body has the 
same outward configuration as a living one, yet it is not a man ; so 
too a hand of brass or of wood is a hand only in name. In de 
Gen. Anim, ii. 4, 740 a 15 works of art are spoken of as EvAivwv 7) 
AvGivwv (wv, and are contrasted with the truly living organism. 

2 Cf. Stewart, Eth. Nic. ii. 42: ‘réyv7 realises its good in an 
external €pyov, and the efSos which it imposes on tAy is only a 
surface form—very different from the forms penetrating to the very 
heart of the tAn, which dicis and dper7 produce (cf. Eth. Nic. ii. 
6. 9, 1) 8° dpery mdons Téexvns akpiBeorrépa Kal dpeivov éotiv 
domrep kal 7) pious: Met. 30.1070 a 7, 7) pev oby Texvyn apy ev 
drArAw, 4 Sé pious 4px? év airy)’ 
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general conclusion, which is contained in the words 
so well known and so often misunderstood : ‘ Poetry 
is a more philosophical and a higher thing than 
history, —where oovdaidrepov denotes ‘ higher in 
the scale’;°—not ‘more serious, for the words 
apply even to comedy, nor, again, ‘more moral,’ 
which is quite alien to the context ;—and the 
reason of the higher worth of poetry is that it 
approaches nearer to the universal, which itself 
derives its value from being a ‘manifestation of 
the cause’® or first principle of things. Poetry in 
striving to give universal form to its own creations 
reveals a higher truth than history, and on that 
account is nearer to philosophy. But though it 
has a philosophic character it is not philosophy : 
‘It tends to express the universal.’ The padrov is 
here a limiting and saving expression; it marks 
the endeavour and direction of poetry, which 
cannot however entirely coincide with philosophy. 


1 Poet. ix. 3, 51d kat dirorodurepov Kat crovdaioTepov Toinots 
ioroptas éoriv’ 7) pev yap molnots padrov Ta KaOdXrov, 7 8 iaropia 
Ta Kal’ éxaortov déyer. 

2 Teichmiiller, Aristot. Forsch. ii. 178, who illustrates this 
sense of orovdaios from Eth. Nic. vi. 7. 1141 a 20, drorov yap 
et Tus THY ToALTEKY 7) THY ppovynoL GrovdaoTaTyy (‘the highest 
form of knowledge’) oleras eva, ef py TO Gpurtov Tov ev TH 
Koop avOpwrds éorwv, Here copia is a more excellent thing 
than Ppdvnors because it has a higher subject matter,—universal 
principles. 

3 Anal. Post. i. 31. 88 a 4, 7d be KaOdXov tipwov dre SnAot 7d 
airvov. 
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The capacity of poetry is so far limited that it 
expresses the universal not as it is in itself, but as 
seen through the medium of sensuous imagery. 
Plato, while condemning the poetry of his own 
country, had gone far towards merging an ideal 
poetry in philosophy. The artist who is no mere 
imitator, whose work is a revelation to sense of 
eternal ideas, being possessed by an imaginative 
enthusiasm which is akin to the speculative en- 
thusiasm of the philosopher, from the things of 
sense ascends to that higher region where truth and 
beauty are one. Aristotle’s phrase in this passage 
of the Poetics might, in like manner, appear almost 
to identify poetry with philosophy. But if we 
read his meaning in the light of what he says 
elsewhere and of the general system of his thought, 
we see that he does not confound the two spheres 
though they touch at a single point. Philosophy 
seeks to discover the universal in the particular ; 
its end is to know and to possess the truth, and in 
that possession it reposes. The aim of poetry is 
to represent the universal through the particular, 
to give a concrete and living embodiment of a 
universal truth.’ The universal of poetry is not an 
' Cf. R. P. Hardie (in Mind, vol. iv. No, 15): ‘We must keep 
in mind that for poetry it is essential that this (ie. the universal) 
element should be expressed in matter of some sort. It is in this 
respect that science differs from poetry. The whole aim of the 


former is to keep the «édos abstract, and therefore science uses not 
eixéves but onpeia or otpPora, which never really express the 
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abstract idea; it is particularised to sense, it comes 
before the mind clothed in the form of the concrete, 
presented under the appearance of a living organism 
whose parts are in vital and structural relation to 
the whole. 

It is the more necessary to insist on this because 
Aristotle’s own analytical criticism may easily lead 
to a misconception of his meaning. In applying 
the method of logical abstraction to the organic 
parts of a poetic whole he may appear to forget 
that he is dealing not with a product of abstract 
thought but with a concrete work of art. The 
impression may be confirmed by a hasty reading of 
a later chapter,' where the poet is advised first 
to set forth his plot in its general idea (é«riecOax 
xa0orov), abstracting the accidental features of time, 
place, and persons, and afterwards to fill it in with 
detail and incident and with proper names. This 
order of composition is recommended whether the 
poet takes his plot from the traditional cycle of 
legends or draws upon his own invention. The 
example selected by Aristotle is the story of 
Iphigenia. As a piece of practical advice the 
value of the suggestion may well be questioned. 
But even if we pronounce the method to be faulty 
and unpoetical, the doctrine of the ‘universal’ is 
in no way affected. The use of the word «aO6rov 
eldos at all, but are of use eearely. to suggest the abstract «/Sos qua 


abstract.’ 1 Poet, xvii. 3-4. 
0 
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in two such different contexts must not mislead us. 
The xaOdrov of ch. xvii. denotes the broad outline, 
the bare sketch of the plot, and is wholly distinct 
from the xaOorov of ch. ix., the general or universal 
truth which poetry conveys. 

The process by which the poetic imagination 
works is illustrated by Coleridge from the following 
lines of Sir John Davies ! :— 

‘Thus doth she, when from individual states 
She doth abstract the universal kinds, 


Which then reclothed in divers names and fates 
Steal access thro’ our senses to’ our minds.’ 


The meaning is not that a general idea is 
embodied in a particular example—that is the 
method of allegory rather than that of poetry— 
but that the particular case is generalised by 
artistic treatment. ‘The young poet,’ says Goethe, 
‘must do some sort of violence to himself to get 
out of the mere general idea. No doubt this is 
difficult ; but it is the very life of art. ‘A special 
case requires nothing but the treatment of a poet 
to become universal and poetical.’ With this 
Aristotle would have agreed. Goethe, who tells 
us that with him ‘ every idea rapidly changed itself 
into an image,’ was asked what idea he meant to 
embody in his Faust. ‘As if I knew myself and 
could inform them. From heaven, through the 
world, to hell, would indeed be something; but 

1 Biog. Lit. ch. xiv. 
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this is no idea, only a course of action... . It 
was, in short, not in my line, as a poet, to strive 
to embody anything abstract. I received in my 
mind impressions and those of a sensuous, animated, 
charming, varied, hundredfold kind, just as a lively 
imagination presented them; and I had, as a poet, 
nothing more to do than artistically to round them 
off and elaborate such views and impressions, and 
by means of a lively representation so to bring 
them forward that others might receive the same 
impression in hearing or reading my representation 
of them.’ * 

Coleridge in giving his adhesion to Aristotle’s 
theory thinks it necessary to guard against the 
misconstruction to which that doctrine is exposed. 
‘I adopt,’ he says, ‘with full faith the theory of 
Aristotle that poetry as poetry is essentially ideal, 
that it avoids and excludes all accident; that 
its apparent individualities of rank, character, or 
occupation, must be representative of a class; and 
that the persons of poetry must be clothed with 
generic attributes, with the common attributes of 
the class; not such as one gifted individual might 
possibly possess, but such as from his situation it 
is most probable that he would possess.’ And he 
adds in a note, ‘Say not that I am recommending 
abstractions, for these class characteristics which 


1 Eckermann’s Conversations of Goethe, Transl. (Bohn’s series), 
p. 258. 
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constitute the instructiveness of a character are so 
modified and particularised in each person of the 
Shakespearian drama, that life itself does not excite 
more distinctly that sense of individuality which 
belongs to real existence. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, one of the essential properties of geometry 
is not less essential to dramatic excellence ; and 
Aristotle has accordingly required of the poet an 
involution of the universal in the individual, The 
chief differences are, that in geometry it is the 
universal truth, which is uppermost in the con- 
sciousness ; In poetry the individual form, in which 
the truth is clothed.’ * 

Some of these explanatory words themselves are, 
it must be owned, misleading. Such phrases as 
‘representative of a class, ‘generic attributes,’ 
‘class characteristics which constitute the in- 
structiveness of a character,’ seem to imply a 
false view of the ‘universal’ of poetry ; as though 
the ‘individuality’ were something outside the 
universal and of no poetic account; yet, he says, 
‘the individual form’ is ‘uppermost.’ One might 
think that the ‘universal’ was a single abstract 
truth instead of being a// the truths that meet 
in the individual. The expression, however, ‘such 
(attributes) as from his situation it is most probable 
that he would possess’ is true and Aristotelian. 


1 Biog. Ltt. ii. 41. 
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But how can these attributes be called attributes 
of ‘a class’ ? 

Still it is in the main the same thought which 
runs through Aristotle, Goethe, and Coleridge,— 
that the poet while he seems to be concerned only 
with the particular is in truth concerned with 
quod semper quod ubique. He seizes and repro- 
duces a concrete fact, but transfigures it so that 
the higher truth, the idea of the universal shines 
through it. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE END OF FINE ART 


We have seen what Aristotle means by ‘imita- 
tion’ as an aesthetic term. We now ask, What 
is the end of ‘imitative’ art? Here Aristotle 
draws a sharp distinction. The arts called 
‘useful’ either provide the necessary means of 
existence and satisfy material wants, or furnish 
life with its full equipment of moral and intellectual 
resources. Their end is subordinate to another 
and ulterior end. The end of the fine arts is to 
give pleasure (pds jSovyv) or rational enjoyment’ 


1 Met. i. 1. 981 b 17 sqq., tAevov 8 ebpurkopevwov TeXvar, 
kal TOv pev Tpds TavayKaia Tov 88 rpds Siaywynv obodv, det 
copwtépovs Tos TowwtTovs exeivwy brohapPBdvopev, Sua TO pa 
Tpods Xpyow eivat Tas emurripas avtov. The liberal arts which 
adorn life and minister to pleasure are here said to be mpds 
diaywyyv, synonymous with which we find pds 7dovqv b 21. 
Cf. Met. i, 2. 982 b 23, rpds farrovnv Kat diaywyjv. In all of 
these passages the contrasted expression is tavaykxaia. diuywyy 
properly means the employment of leisure, and in Aristotle 
fluctuates between the higher and lower kinds of pleasurable 
activity. In the lower sense it is combined in Eth. Nie. iv. 8. 
1127 b 34 with radia and is part of dvdravows: it denotes the 
more playful forms of social intercourse; in x. 6. 1176 b 12, 14 
it is used of the wasdvai of the rich and great ; in x. 6. 1177 a 9, 

198 
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(wpos Svaywynv). A useful art like that of cookery 
may happen to produce pleasure, but this is no 
part of its essence; just as a fine art may 
incidentally produce useful results and become 
a moral instrument in the hands of the legislator. 
In neither case is the result to be confounded with 
the true end of the art. The pleasure, however, 
which is derived from an art may be of a higher 
or lower kind, for Aristotle recognises specific 
differences between pleasures. There is the harm- 
less pleasure,’ which is afforded by a recreation 
(dvaravors) or a pastime (radia): but a pastime is 
not an end in itself, it is the rest that fits the busy 


ov yap ev Tais Towirats Svaywyais 1) evdarpovia, it has a baser 
application to cwparixai jdovai, As an elevated and noble enjoy- 
ment it is associated with oyoAy in Pol. iv. (vii.) 15. 1334 a 16. 
Under this aspect it admits of special application to the two spheres 
of art and philosophy. In Pol. vy. (viii) 5. 1339 a 25 it is 
joined with dpdvnovs and stands for the higher aesthetic enjoyment 
which music affords, From a 30-31 it appears that the musical 
diaywyy is an end in itself, and therefore distinct from a radia. 
In Pol. y. (viii.) 5. 1839 b 14 sqq. three ends are mentioned which 
music may serve—raideia, masdid, and diaywy), and the last is 
said to combine 7d xaAdv with 450v7, both of which elements enter 
into eddaipovia, Its reference is to the life and thought in Zth. Nic. 
x. 7. 1177 a 27, where it is applied to the activity of the specu- 
lative reason, and in Met. xi. 7.1072 b 14, where it denotes the 
activity of the divine thought. Thus the higher dvaywy1), artistic 
or philosophic, is the delight which comes from the ideal employ- 
ment of leisure (cf. rijv ev ty TXoAH Svaywyjv Pol. v. (viii.) 3. 
1338 a 21); it is among the blissful moments which constitute 
evdarpovia, Cf. Pol. v. (viii.) 3.1338 a1, 7d dé cxoAdGew exe 
avdtd Soke? tiv ydoviv Kal tiv evSawpoviay Kal Td Gv pakapins, 
1 Pol, y. (viii.) 5. 1339 b 25, 
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man for fresh exertion, and is of value as a means 
to further work; it has in it no element of that 
well-being or happiness which is the supreme end 
ot life.’ 

Though Aristotle does not assign to the different 
kinds of art their respective ranks, or expressly say 
that the pleasure of tragedy is superior to that of 
comedy, the distinction he draws between various 
forms of music may be taken as indicating the 
criterion by which he would judge of other arts. 
Music, apart from its other functions, may serve 
as an amusement for children, it is a toy which 
takes the place of the infant’s rattle ;° or, again, 
it may afford a noble and rational enjoyment 
and become an element of the highest happiness 
to an audience that is capable of appreciating 
it” Again, Aristotle asserts that the ludicrous 
in general is inferior to the serious,‘ and counts 
as a pastime that fits men for serious work. We 
may probably infer that the same principle holds 
in literature as in life; that comedy is merely 
a form of sportive activity; the pleasure derived 


1 Eth. Nic. x. 6. 1176 b 30, dravta yap as eimely érépou 
evexa aipovpeba trv THS Evdatpovias* TeAOS yap airy. Tmovdd eww 
d€ kat roveiy maduas xdpiv 7AOvov aiverat Kat Niav madiKdv" 
maifew & brws orovddty, kar’ “Avdxapoww, dpOds exe Soxei- 
dvaratre. yap éovxey 4) madud, advvarodvtes S¢ cwuveyGs mwovety 
dvaraicews Séovtar, ov Oi) TEdos 1) Gvdravars’ yiverar yap eveKa. 
THS Evepyelas. 

2 Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 18389 b 13-17; 6. 1340 b 30. 

3 See note 3 p. 211. 4 Eth, Nic. x. 6.1177 a 3. 
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from it is of corresponding quality, it ranks 
with the other pleasures of sport or recreation. 
But art in its highest idea is one of the serious 
activities of the mind which constitute the final 
well-being of man. Its end is pleasure, but the 
pleasure peculiar to that state of rational enjoy- 
ment in which perfect repose is united with 
perfect energy. It is not to be confounded with 
the pleasure found in the rude imitations of 
early art, arising from the discovery of a like- 
ness. One passage of the Poetics might indeed 
if it stood alone lead us to this inference.’ The 
instinct for knowledge, the pleasure of recogni- 
tion, is there the chief factor in the enjoyment of 
some at least of the more developed arts. But 
the reference appears to be rather to the popular 
appreciation of a likeness than to true aesthetic 
enjoyment. ‘This is perhaps borne out by the 
explanation elsewhere given of the pleasure derived 
from plastic or pictorial imitations of the lower 
forms of animal life.? These objects do not come 
within the range of artistic imitation as understood 


1 Poet. iv. 3-5. Cf. Rhet. i. 11. 1371 b 4, eet 82 73 pavOdvew 
te 900 Kali Td Gavpdlev, Kal Ta Toudde dvdyKy 7)5€a evar ofov 76 
TE pipovpevov, Gorep ypadiKy) Kal dvdpravtorotia Kat TounTLKA, 
Kal way 0 dy eb pepipnpevoy 7, Kav 7p pay OV adTd Td peptpnpéevov. 
ov yap éxi tovTw xaiper dAAA ovAAOyT pds ETL OTL TOUTO exeEivo, 
adore pavOdvew te cvpPBaive, 

2 See the passage quoted p. 156 from de Part. Anim. i. 5. 645 a 
4 sqq., especially the words tds peév cixévas attav Gewpotytes 
Xaipopev Ore tiv Snmrovpyncacay TExVNV TvVOEwpodper. 
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by Aristotle; they do not reproduce the human 
and mental life with which alone art is concerned. 
But they give occasion for the display of workman- 
like skill; and afford a pleasure analogous to that 
which comes from the contemplation of nature in 
her adaptation of means to ends. 

Aristotle was perhaps inclined unduly to 
accentuate the purely intellectual side of pictorial 
and plastic art. But in his treatment of poetry, 
which holds the sovereign place among the 
fine arts, he makes it plain that aesthetic enjoy- 
ment proper proceeds from an emotional rather 
than from an intellectual source. The main appeal 
is not to the reason but to the feelings. In a 
word, fine art and philosophy, while they occupy 
distinct territory, each find their complete fruition 
in a region bordering on the other. The glow of 
feeling which accompanies the contemplation of 
what is perfect in art is an elevated delight similar 
in quality to the glow of speculative thought. 
Each is a moment of joy complete in itself, and 
belongs to the ideal sphere of supreme happiness.! 

1 Cf. Introduction to Hegel’s Philosophy of Fine Art, translated 
by B. Bosanquet, London, 1886, p. 12: ‘It is no doubt the case 
that art can be employed as a fleeting pastime, to serve the ends of 
pleasure and entertainment, to decorate our surroundings, to impart 
pleasantness to the external conditions of our life, and to emphasise 
other objects by means of ornament. In this mode of employ- 
ment art is indeed not independent, not free, but servile. But 


what we mean to consider is the art which is free in its end as in 
its means, . . . Fine art is not real art till it is in this sense free, 
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Some points of difference between Plato and 
Aristotle are at once apparent. Pleasure to Plato 
was a word of base associations and a democratic 
pleasure was doubly ignoble. An imitative art 
like music is liable to become a corrupting influence, 
if for no other reason, because it seeks to please the 
masses.’ Poetry, again, has something of the same 
taint ; it is a kind of rhetoric,’ a pleasant flattery 
addressed to mixed audiences, and falls therefore 
into the same group with the art of sophistry, the 
art of personal adornment, and the art of the pastry- 
cook, all of which look not to what is best or truly 
wholesome but to the pleasure of the moment.* The 
vulgar opinion that musical excellence is measured 
by pleasure seems to Plato a sort of blasphemy ;* if 
pleasure is to be taken as a criterion at all, it 
should be that of the ‘one man pre-eminent in 
virtue and education.’® Even in the Philebus, 
where the claims of pleasure, and especially of 
and only achieves its highest task when it has taken its place in 
the same sphere with religion and philosophy.’ 

1 Laws ii, 659 A-c. 

2 A pytopixy Snpnyopia, Gorg. 502 dD. 

8 Gorg. 462 n-463 B. Cf. Rep. ii. 373 B-c. 

* Laws ii. 655D, kairo. €yovai ye of meioror povorKns 
opOdryra. <lvar tiv 7Sovinv Tals Puyxais ropifovray divapev> adda. 
TOUTO pev ovTE avEeKTdV OTE SoLOV TO Tapdrav Pbéeyyer Oa. 

5 Laws ii, 658 8, ovyxwpO S17). . . detv Thy povoikiy ydov7 
KpiverOat, pay pevtor TOV ye eruTvxdvTwv, dAAa oyeddv exeivynv 
efvac Motoav xadXiorny, iris tobs PBedtiorovs Kal ikavds 


/ lA / \ a a > a b 3 
meraevpevovs Téeprer, padiora dé Tis va Tov apeTH TE Kal 
maweia. Suapépovra. 
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aesthetic pleasure, are more carefully analysed and 
weighed than elsewhere, the highest or unmixed 
pleasures rank but fifth in the scale of goods. 
Aristotle does not share Plato’s distrust of pleasure. 
In the Ethics while he admits to the full its power 
to mislead the judgment, and compares its gracious 
but dangerous influence to that of Helen among 
the elders of Troy ;! while he speaks slightingly 
of the pleasures of the mass of men who ‘can 
form no idea of the noble and the truly pleasant 
whereof they have never tasted, * yet he insists 
on the necessity of being trained to feel pleasure 
and pain at the right objects ; he never hints that 
pleasure ought to be suppressed as in itself an 
evil; nay, it is a normal accompaniment of the 
exercise of every healthy organ and faculty, it 
perfects that exercise as an added completeness, 
‘like the bloom of health on the face of the 
young.’ * In the passage of the Metaphysics 
(i. 1) already referred to, the discoverers of the 
fine arts are said to be ‘ wiser’ than the discoverers 
of the useful arts for the very reason that the 
former arts minister to pleasure, not to use. 

Again, to Plato poetry and painting and 
the companion arts, as affording at the best a 


1 Eth, Nic. ii. 9. 1109 b 9. 

2 Eth. Nic. x. 10.1179 b 15. 

3 Eth, Nic. x. 4. 1174 b 32, ws érvyevdpevdv te TAOS, lov Tois 
dKpatow 7 wpa. 
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harmless pleasure,’ are of the nature of a 
pastime,’—a pastime, it may be, more ‘ artistic and 
graceful’* than any other kind, but which still 
contrasts unfavourably with medicine, husbandry, 
and gymnastics, which have a serious purpose and 
co-operate with nature.*  Imitative art, in short, is 
wanting in moral earnestness ; it is a jest, a sport, 
child’s-play upon the surface of things. Even 
comedy, however, is not entirely excluded in the 
Laws.’ It may serve an educational end; for the 
serious implies the ludicrous, and opposites cannot 
be understood without opposites. The citizens, 
therefore, may witness the representation of comedy 
on the stage in order to avoid doing what is 
ludicrous in life; but only under the proviso that 
the characters shall not be acted except by slaves. 

1 Laws ii. 6675, GBAGBH AEyers HSovijv pdvov. The same 
phrase is used by Aristotle in reference to music as a pastime, 
Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1339 b 25, doa yap aBAaBH tov ydewv Krdr. 
Cf. also Laws ii. 670d, iva . . . gdovres adroé te HSovas rd 
Tapaxphpa dowels OwvTa. KTAL 

2 Polit. 2880. Every such art may be called ratyvidv ti, 
‘a plaything,’ od yap orovdjs ovdév aitov xdpu, dAAG maLdids 
évexa. wavta Sparat. So Rep. x. 6028 (of tragic and oe poets in 
particulsr), Laws vii. 816 £ (of comedy), 6 doa, pev odv rept Ro 
ore Taiyvia, & bi) Kopdiav mavres éyouev . 

3 Soph. 234 B, waduas dé Exets 1) Te TEXVUKWTEpOV 7) Kal XapLE- 
orepov €ldos 7) TO pupynTiKor ; 

4 Laws x. 889d, tavras érécar TH pice. exoivwray tiv 
atrov Stvapey. 

5 Laws vii. 816D-r, Even Molitre professes to hold that 


‘the business of comedy is to correct the vices of men’ (Preface to 
Tartuffe). 
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Aristotle distinguishes as we have seen between 
art as a pastime and art as a rational employment 
of leisure. Comedy and the lower forms of art he 
would probably rank as a pastime, but not so art 
in its higher manifestations. Tragedy is the imita- 
tion of an action that is the very opposite of a 
pastime, a serious action (apd£ews orovéaias), which 
is concerned with the supreme good or end of life ; 
and the art which reproduces this aspect of life is 
itself a serious art. 

The end, then, of fine art, according to Aris- 
totle’s doctrine, is a certain pleasurable impression 
produced upon the mind of the hearer or the 
spectator. We must be careful here not to import 
the later idea that the artist works merely for his 
own enjoyment, that the inward satisfaction which 
the creative act affords is for him the end of his 
art. No such conception of the artist’s dignity 
was formed in Greece, where in truth the artist 
was honoured less than his art. His professional 
skill seemed to want something of a self-suflicing 
and independent activity; and though the poet 
stood higher in popular estimation than his fellow- 
artists, because he did not, like the painter and 
sculptor, approach to the condition of a manual 
labourer or as a rule make a trade of his work, he 
too was one who worked not for himself but for 
others, and so far fell short of a gentlemanly 
leisure. Aristotle’s theory has regard to the 
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pleasure not of the maker, but of the ‘spectator’ 
(carjs) who contemplates the finished product. 
Thus while the pleasures of philosophy are for 
him who philosophises—for the intellectual act is 
an end in itself—the pleasures of art are not 
for the artist but for those who enjoy what 
he creates; or if the artist shares at all in 
the distinctive pleasure which belongs to his art, 
he does so not as an artist but as one of the 
public. 

To those who are familiar with modern modes 
of thinking it may seem a serious defect in the 
theory of Aristotle that he makes the end of art 
to reside in a pleasurable emotion, not in the 
realisation of a certain objective character that is 
necessary to the perfection of the work. An 
artistic creation, it may be said, is complete in 
itself; its end is immanent not transcendental. 
The effect that it produces, whether that effect be 
immediate or remote, whether it be pleasure or 
moral improvement, has nothing to do with the 
object as it is in its essence and inmost character. 
The true artist concerns himself with external 
effects as little as does nature herself in the vital 
processes which are directed towards an end. It 
was a signal merit, we are reminded, in Aristotle’s 
general philosophical system, that the end of an 
object is inherent in that object, and is reached 
when the object has achieved its specific excellence 
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and fulfils the law of its own being. Why, it is 
said, did not Aristotle see that a painting or a 
poem, like a natural organism, attains its end not 
through some external effect but in realising its 
own idea? If the end of art is to be found in 
a certain emotional effect, in a pleasure which 
is purely subjective, the end becomes something 
arbitrary and accidental, and dependent on each 
individual’s moods. Plato had already shown the 
way to a truer conception of fine art, for greatly 
as he misjudged the poetry of his own country, 
yet he had in his mind the vision of a higher art 
which should reveal to sense the world of ideas. 
Here there was at least an objective end for fine 
art. Aristotle’s own definition too of art as ‘ 
faculty of production in accordance with a true 


& 


idea’? is quoted as showing that he was not far 
from assigning to fine art an end more consistent 
with his whole system. If art in general is the 
faculty of realising a true idea in external form, 
he might easily have arrived at a definition of fine 
art not essentially different from the modern con- 
ception of it as the revelation of the beautiful in 
external form. 

It is probably not possible to acquit Aristotle 


1 Phys, ii. 2. 194 a 28, 1) de hvaows TéEAos Kal od Eevexa, So 
Pol. i. 2. 1252 b 82. 

2 Eth. Nic. vi. 4. 1140 a 10, eis pera Adyov dAnOods 
TOUTLKT), 
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of some inconsistency of treatment. According to 
his general theory of Aesthetics as a branch of 
Art, its end ought to be the purely objective end 
of realising the eZSos in concrete form. But in 
dealing with particular arts, such as poetry and 
music, he assumes a subjective end consisting in 
a certain pleasurable emotion. There is here a 
formal contradiction from which there appears to 
be no escape. It would seem that Aristotle in 
generalising from the observed effects of works 
of art raises the subjective side of fine art into 
a prominence which is hardly in keeping with 
his whole philosophical system. If we seek to 
develop his line of thought, we may say that the 
artist, pursuing an end which is external to his 
productive activity, attains that end when the 
work of art comes into existence,—that is, when 
the process of change (yéveous) is complete, when 
the matter (7) has been impressed with the 
artistic form (eidos), and the potential has been 
developed into the actual.' How are we to know 
that this end has been attained? By the hedonistic 
effect produced on the mind of the percipient 
subject. The work of art is in its nature an 
appeal to the senses and imagination of the person 
to whom it is presented ; its perfection and success 
depend on a subjective impression. It attains to 
complete existence only within the mind, in the 


| See p. 155, note. 
P 
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pleasure which accompanies this mode of mental 
activity (évépyea). Thus the productive activity 
of the artist is not unnaturally subordinated to 
the receptive activity of the person for whom he 
produces. 

In Aristotle the true nature of a thing can be 
expressed by means of that which it is ‘ capable of 
doing or suffering’ (wéduxe rovety 3) macyew). Its 
effect is treated as synonymous with its essential 
quality. So it is in a work of art. If indeed we 
desire to characterise precisely its emotional effect 
we must do so by reference to the content of the 
activity. But the work of art and its effect being 
inseparable, the artistic object can loosely be spoken 
of in terms of the emotion it awakens.2 This 
view does not, however, make the function of 
art to depend upon accident and individual caprice. 
The subjective emotion is deeply grounded in 

- 1 The dvvapis of a thing is closely allied to its ovata, eidos, 
Abyos, pias. Cf. de Gen. Anim. ii. 1. 731 b 19, ris ) Stvayus 
Kal 6 Adyos THs ovcias aitav; de Sensu 3. 439 a 23, ris eote 
Kown ptors Kat Sbvayus ; Eth. Nic. v. 4. 1130 b 1, dudw yap ev 
TH Tpds Erepov Exovor THV Sbvapuv. So Poet. i. 1, qv twa Stvapey 
éxacrov éxet. Cf. vi. 18, 6 Kat ext TOV eupétpwv Kal ext Tov 
Aoywv exer THY adryY Stvapv. 

2 Similarly Schiller finds the essence and end of tragedy in the 
effect it produces. See his Essay ‘ Ueber die tragische Kunst,’ and 
a letter to Goethe of Dec. 12, 1797, ‘ Als dann glaube ich auch eine 
gewisse Berechnung auf den Zuschauer, von der sich der tragische 
Poet nicht dispensieren kann, der Hinblick auf einen Zweck, den 


aussern Eindruck, der bei dieser Dichtungsart nicht ganz verlassen 
wird, geniert Sie, u.s.w.’ 
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human nature, and thence acquires a kind of 
objective validity. As in ethics Aristotle assumes 
a man of moral insight (o ¢pdrpos) to whose 
trained judgment the appreciation of ethical ques- 
tions is submitted, and who, in the last resort, 
becomes the ‘standard and the law’ of right,’ so 
too in fine art a man of sound aesthetic instincts 
(6 xapiers) is assumed, who is the standard of taste, 
and to him the final appeal is made. He is no 
mere expert, for Aristotle distrusts the verdict of 
specialists in the arts” and prefers the popular 
judgment,—but it must be the judgment of a 
cultivated public. Both in the Politics and in 
the Poetics he distinguishes between the lower and 
the higher kind of audience.® The ‘free and 
educated listener’ at a musical performance is 
opposed to one of the vulgar sort. Hach class 
of audience enjoys a different kind of music and 
derives from the performance such pleasure as it 


is capable of. The inferior kind of enjoyment is 


1 Eth. Nic. iii. 4. 1113 a 33, the orovdaios is dorep Kavav 
kal péeTpov. 

2 Cf. Pol. iii, 11. 1282 a 1-21. 

3 Pol. v. (viii) 7. 1342 a 18-28, éwet S 6 Ocaris Sirtds, 6 pev 
eAc’Oepos Kal memadevpévos, 6 S€ hoptixds KTA. In Poet. xxvi. 
1, ) pds BeAriovs Geatas pipnors is Frrov optic. Cf. Plat. 
Laws ii. 658 8, éxeivnvy evar Motcav xadXiorny, iris Tods PeAri- 
gTous Kal ixavas remaWevpevous TEpTet, 

In Rhet. i. 3. 1358 a 37 the réAos of the art is in relation to 
the dxpoarys: otyxertar pev yap ek tpiov 6 AOyos, ek TE Tod 
Aéyovros Kal wept ob A€yer Kal zpds dv, Kat TO TEAOS Tpds TOOTSY 
éott, Aeyw Se Tov axpoariy. 
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not to be denied to those who can appreciate only 
the inferior type of music—better that they should 
like this music than none at all—but the lower 
pleasure is not to be taken as the true end of the 
musical art.’ 

In the theatre, again, it is noted that tragic 
poets are tempted to gratify the weakness of their 
audience by making happy endings to their 
tragedies. The practice is not entirely forbidden ; 
only, it is insisted, such compositions do not afford 
the characteristic tragic pleasure, but one that 
properly belongs to comedy.’ In fine, the end 
of any art is not ‘any chance pleasure,’* but the 


1 In Pol. v. (viii) 5. 1340 a 1-2, the universal pleasure given 
by music is called 7) Kou) 7jd0v7) and is dvowxy. It is distinct 
from the higher kind of pleasure. 

In Probl. xviii. 4. 916 b 36, the art of the musician and of the 
actor aims only at pleasure: dvd. ré pytopa pev Kal otparnydv Kat 
xXpypaturriy A€yopev Sevvv, adAynriy 6é Kat troKxpiTHv ov A€yopev ; 
H ote TOV pev 7 Sivapis dvev TAEovESias (HSovaS yap TTOXATTUKH 
€or), TOV O€ mpds Td TACOVEKTELY ; 

2 Poet. xiii. 7-8, doxe? Se efvar mputn bia Tiv Tov Oedtpwv 
doBéveav, . . . ert S& ovx abry <i> dxd tpaywpdias 7So0Vv7) 
GAAG pardov THs Kwpmdias oikeia. For the phrase tiv Tov 
Ocdrpwv aobéveray cf, Rhet. iii. 18. 1419 a 18, od yap oidv te ToANA 
épwrav dia THY adobéveray Tod dkpoaror, i.e. you cannot (in debate, 
etc.) put a series of questions on account of the incapacity of a 
popular audience to follow a long chain of reasoning. het. iii. 1. 
1404 a 8, dia. THv TOU dKpoaTod pox Onpiav. 

3 Poet. xiv. 2, od yap wacav Set Cyreiv HSoviv dxd tpayydias 
GAG Tv oixetav. xxvi. 7, Sef yap od Tiv tvxotcav 7doviv 
moveiy auras (Le. tragedy and epic poetry) dAAd tiv eipnpevyy : 
with which cf. Pol. v. (viii) 5. 1339 b 32, exe yap iows 7doviv 
Twa Kal 7d Tédos, GAN ov THY TYXOtCaY. 
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pleasure which is distinctive of the art. To the 
ideal spectator or listener, who is a man of educated 
taste and represents an instructed public, every 
fine art addresses itself; he may be called ‘the 
rule and standard’ of that art, as the man of moral 
insight is of morals; the pleasure that any given 
work of art affords to him is the end of the art. 
But this imaginative pleasure has a tacit reference 
to man not as an isolated individual, but as existing 
within the social organism. From the Aristotelian 
and Greek point of view art is an element in the 
higher life of the community; the pleasure it affords 
is an enduring pleasure, an aesthetic enjoyment 
which is not divorced from civie ends." 

Though the end, then, is a state of feeling, it is 
a feeling that is proper to a normally constituted 
humanity. The hedonistic effect is not alien to 
the essence of the art, as has sometimes been 
thought; it is the subjective aspect of a real 
objective fact. Each kind of poetry carries with 
it a distinctive pleasure, which is the criterion by 
which the work is judged. A tragic action has 
an inherent capacity of calling forth pity and fear ; 
this quality must be impressed by the poet on the 
dramatic material ;* and if it is artistically done, 


1 See Courthope, Life in Poetry, pp. 209 ff. 

2 Poet. xiv. 3, éwet d€ tiv ard éAéov Kai PdBov Sia pywjoews 
Set yOoviy tapackevdlev Tov TrounTiv, pavepov ws TovTO év Tols 
Tpdypariw eumroutéov. 
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the peculiar pleasure arising out of the union of 
the pitiable and the terrible will be awakened in 
the mind of every one who possesses normal human 
sympathies and faculties. The test of artistic merit 
in a tragedy is the degree in which it fulfils this, 
its distinctive function. All the rules prescribed 
by Aristotle for the tragic poet flow from the same 
primary requirement,—those which determine the 
proper construction of the plot, the character of the 
ideal hero, the best form of recognition and the like. 
The state of pleasurable feeling is not an accidental 
result, but is inherently related to the object which 
calls it forth. Though the pleasure of the percipient 
is necessary to the fulfilment of the function of any 
art, the subjective impression has in it an enduring 
and universal element. 


CHAPTER V 
ART AND MORALITY 


THE question as to the proper end of fine art was 
discussed in Greece in its special application to 
poetry. Two views were currently held. The 
traditional one, which had gained wide acceptance, 
was that poetry has a direct moral purpose; the 
primary function of a poet is that of a teacher. 
Even after professional teachers of the art of con- 
duct had appeared in Greece the poets were not 
deposed from the educational office which time had 
consecrated. Homer was still thought of less as 
the inspired poet who charmed the imagination 
than as the great teacher who had laid down all 
the rules needed for the conduct of life, and in 
whom were hidden all the lessons of philosophy. 
The other theory, tacitly no doubt held by many, 
but put into definite shape first by Aristotle, was 
that poetry is an emotional delight, its end is 
to give pleasure. Strabo (circa 24 B.c.) alludes to 
the two conflicting opinions. Eratosthenes, he 


says, maintained that ‘the aim of the poet always 
215 
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is to charm the mind not to instruct.’ He him- 
self holds with the ancients ‘that poetry is a kind 
of elementary philosophy, which introduces us 
early to life, and gives us pleasurable instruction 
in reference to character, emotion, action.” The 
Greek states, he argues, prescribed poetry as the 
first lesson of childhood; they did so, surely, not 
merely in order to please, but to afford correction 
in morals.* in carrying the same discipline into 
mature years they expressed their conviction, that 
poetry as a regulative influence on morals was 
adapted to every period of life. In course of time, 
he observes, philosophical and historical studies 
had been introduced, but these addressed them- 
selves only to the few, while the appeal of poetry 
was to the masses.* Eratosthenes ought to have 
modified his phrase and said that the poet writes 
partly to please and partly to instruct, instead of 
which he converted poetry into a privileged racon- 
teuse of old wives’ fables, with no other object 
in view than to charm the mind.’ If, however, 
poetry is the art which imitates life by the medium 
of speech, how can one be a poet who is senseless 


1 Strabo i. 2. 3, roumr)v yap épyn mavra otoxdferOar puxa- 
yorytas od diwdarKadtas, 

2 Le. robvavriov 8 of raAatod Liseede Twa Aéyovot tpirnv 
Tiv TowtiuKny eiodyouray eis Tov Biov apas ex vewv Kal didd- 
cKoveay 76 Kat rdOn Kat rpders peO 7Sovis. 

Sle. ob Wuxaywylas ydpw Sirovdeyv Yrrjs GrAAQ oTwdpo- 
vir pov. 4 Tb. 1.2. 8. § This 
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and ignorant of life? The excellence of a poet 
is not like that of a carpenter or a smith; it is 
bound up with that of the human being. No one 
can be a good poet who is not first a good man." 
This remarkable passage accurately reflects the 
sentiment which persisted to a late time in 
Greece, long after the strictly teaching functions 
of poetry had passed into other hands. It is to 
be met with everywhere in Plutarch. ‘ Poetry is 
the preparatory school of philosophy.’* ‘It opens 
and awakens the youthful mind to the doctrines 
of philosophy.’® When first the young hear these 
doctrines they are bewildered and reject them. 
‘Before they pass from darkness into full sunshine 
they must dwell in a kind of twilight, in the soft 
rays of a truth that is blended with fiction, and so be 
prepared painlessly to face the blaze of philosophy 
without flinching.’* The novice requires wise 
guidance ‘in order that through a schooling that 


1 Strabo i. 2. 5, 1 8@ woujtod (dper)) cuveevktar TH Tod 
dvOpwrov, kal odx ofdv Te ayabdy yever Gar roinTHV pi) TpOTEpov 
yenGevra avdpa dyaGdv. Compare Minturno, De Poeta (1559). 
How profoundly this view has affected modern thought is shown 
by the references given in Spingarn (Lit. Crit. in Renaissance), p, 55. 

2 Plutarch, de Aud. Poet. ch. 1, év moujpact rpodirAocopy- 
Téov. 

3 Tb. ch. 14, ére 5 rpoavolye: Kat mpoxivel tiv TOU veov Puyiv 
tois ev hidocodia Adyots. 

4 le. odd iropevovtas ay pa) olov ex oKdTOVS TOAAOD pedAXovTes 
HAwov dpav COurOdcr, Kabdrep év v6Ap puri kal Kexpapevys pvOors 
aAnOeias adyiv éxovts parOakyy, ddvrus SuaBdérew Ta ToLadTa. 


Kal pr) pevyecv. 
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brings no estrangement he may, as a kindly and 
familiar friend, be conducted by poetry into the 
presence of philosophy.’ ' 

How deeply the Greek mind was impressed with 
the moral office of the poet, is shown by the attitude 
which even Aristophanes feels constrained to take 
up in relation to his art. He proclaims that the 
comic poet not only ministers to the enjoyment 
of the community and educates their taste, he is 
also a moral teacher and political adviser.” ‘Comedy 
too is acquainted with justice.’® It mixes earnest 
with its fun.* In the Parabasis of the Acharnians 
Aristophanes claims to be the best of poets for 
having had the courage to tell the Athenians what 
was right.” Good counsel he gives and will always 
give them ; as for his satire it shall never light on 
what is honest and true. He likens himself else- 
where to another Heracles, who attacks not ordinary 


1 Plutarch, de Aud. Poet. ad fin., iva pu) tpodiaBrAnOels aAXd 
parrov rporawWevbels evpers Kat ptos Kal oixetos brd roum- 
TiKNs él hilocopiay mporéprnrac. 

2 Frogs 1009-10, éte BeAriovs Te rowdpev 

tovs avOpwrous ev tails wdX\eowv. 
This claim is put into the mouth of Euripides. 
8 Acharn, 500, 7d yap Sixavov ofSe Kal tpvywdia, 
Frogs 686-7, rov iepdv xopov Sixay errs xpyora ty TwodAEL 
Evprapavety Kat dddorxecv, 
* Frogs 389-90, kal woAAG pev yeAoid p ei- 
weiv, ToAAX 8? omrovdaia. 
5 Acharn, 645, doris rapexrvddvevo’ eireiv ev "AOnvators Td 


Sixava. 
6 Acharn. 656-8. 
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human beings, but Cleons and other monsters of 
the earth, and who in ridding the city of such 
plagues deserves the title of ‘cleanser of the 
land.’? 

The censure he passes on Euripides is primarily 
amoral censure. Even where the judgment may 
seem to be of an aesthetic kind a moral motive 
underlies it. Euripides is to him a bad citizen and 
a bad poet. In him are embodied all the tendencies 
of the time which the older poet most abhors. He 
is the spirit of the age personified, with its restless- 
ness, its scepticism, its sentimentalism, its unsparing 
questioning of old traditions, of religious usages and 
civic loyalty ; its frivolous disputations, which unfit 
men for the practical work of life, its lowered ideal 
of courage and patriotism. Every phase of the 
sophistic spirit he discovers in Euripides. There 
is a bewildering dialectic which perplexes the moral 
sense. Duties whose appeal to the conscience is 
immediate, and which are recognised as having a 
binding force, are in Euripides subjected to analysis. 
Again, Euripides is censured for exciting feeling by 
any means that come to hand. When Dicaeopolis 
in the Acharmans is about to plead his case with 
his head on the block, he borrows from Euripides 
the rags and tatters of his hero Telephus. He 
carries off with him all the stage properties of 
woe, so that Euripides exclaims, ‘My dear sir, 

1 Wasps 1029-45. 
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you will rob me of my tragedy.’* Tragic pity, 
Aristophanes implies, is debased in Euripides to an 
ignoble sentimentalism. Genuine misery does not 
consist in a beggar’s rags or in a hobbling gait. 
Euripides substitutes the troubling of the senses for 
genuine tragic emotion. 

We are not here concerned with the fairness of 
the criticism but only with the point of view of the 
critic; and the coincidence of the moral and aesthetic 
judgment in Aristophanes is especially noteworthy. 
He puts into the mouth of Aeschylus, his ideal 
tragedian, the saying that the poet is the instructor 
of grown men as the teacher is of youth ;* and even 
the comic stage is, according to the theory if not 
the practice of Aristophanes, the school of the 
mature citizen. 

Aristotle’s treatment of poetry in the Poetics 
stands in complete contrast to this mode of criti- 
cism. In the Politics he had already dealt with 
the fine arts as they present themselves to the 
statesman and the social reformer. He allows that \ 
for childhood the use of poetry and music is to 


1 Acharn. 464 avOpur’, aaipjore pe Tiv Tpaypdiav. 
2 Frogs 1054-5, Tots pev yap TaWapiouriy 
_ €ote diddoKaros doris ppdcer, Tots 7 Baoww Se rountat. 

Cf. Plat. Lys. 213 5, 7 S& érpdarnpev Soxe? por xphvas iévat, 
TKOTOUITA KATA TOS TOUNTAS* ODTOL yap Hiv dorEp TATEpES TIS 
copias eiot Kab iyyenoves. 

Laws ix, 858 D, tOv . . . mowntav Kal dco. avev peTpwv Kat 
peTa petpov Tiv abraGv eis pyjpnv EvpBovdrjy rept Biov xareGevto. 
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convey moral instruction, and that some forms of 
| poetry, like some kinds of plastic art, exercise a 
/ dangerous influence on youth.‘ But the true end 
of an art is not to be judged by the use to which 
it may be put in training immature minds. He 
tacitly combats the position of Plato who admits 
poetry to his commonwealth only so far as it is 
subsidiary to moral and political education, and 
who therefore excludes every form of it except 
hymns and chants and praises of great and good 
men, or what goes under the general name of didactic 
poetry. He distinguishes between educational use 
and aesthetic enjoyment. For the grown man the 
poet’s function is not that of a teacher, or if a 
teacher, he is so only by accident. The object of 
‘poetry, as of all the fine arts, is to produce an 
_-emotional delight, a pure and elevated pleasure. 
In the Poetics he writes as the literary critic and 
the historian of poetry. He is no longer concerned 
with fine art as an institution which the State 
recognises, and which should form part of an educa- 
tional system. His inquiry is into the different 
forms of poetry,—their origin, their growth, the laws 
of their structure, their effect upon the mind. He 
analyses poetical compositions as he might the forms 
of thought. He seeks to discover what they are in 
themselves, and how they produce their distinctive 
effects. The didactic point of view is abandoned. 
We hear nothing of the direct ethical influence which 
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the several kinds of poetry exert on the spectator or 
the reader, or of the moral intention of the poet. 
In a passage of peculiar interest in ch. xxv. we 
read, ‘The standard of correctness in poetry and 
politics is not the same, any more than in poetry 
and any other art.’’ Aristotle had already insisted 
that poetical truth and scientific truth are not 
identical. Poetry is not a metrical version of the 
facts of medicine, natural science, or history ;°’ he 
now adds that technical inaccuracies in these or 
other branches of knowledge do not touch the 
essence of the poetic art.’ This must be judged 
by its own laws, its own fundamental assumptions, 
and not by an alien standard. The observation is 
extended to the relation of poetry and morality ; 
for the comprehensive phrase ‘ politics’ or ‘ political 
science’ here, as often, has special reference to 
ethics. The remark is, doubtless, directed in 
particular against Plato,* whose criticisms of poetry 
are chiefly from the moral point of view. In the 
Republic allusion is made to the old idea that 
Homer knows all the arts and all the virtues; he 
is, therefore, the great educator of the people. 


1 Poet, xxv, 3, odx 7 adr) opOdryns eoriv TAS woAuTUKAS Kal 
THS TounTiKAS ovde GAAHs TEXVNS Kal ToLNTEKTS. 

2 Poet. i. 11, ix. 1-2. 

8 Poet. xxv. 4 (medicine), 5 (natural history). 

* Finsler (Platon und die Aristotelische Poetik, pp. 163 ff.) disputes 
this reference; but the words of xxv. 7 and 20 are strongly 
reminiscent of Plato. 
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Plato disallows this claim; but while admitting 
that it would not be fair to question Homer about 
medicine or any of the arts to which his poems 
only incidentally refer,’ he urges that in regard to 
war, generalship, politics, education, which are the 
main subjects of the poems, we have a right to ask 
him, what state was ever better governed by his 
help. Such a test of poetry Aristotle would reject 
as involving a confusion of standards. Again, in 
an earlier book of the Republic a still graver 
censure is passed on epic narrative.” The tales of 
the gods, their battles and dissensions, are con- 
demned for the injurious influence they exercise 
on character ; they are fictions and immoral fictions.* 
So too the cruel and evil deeds ascribed to heroes 
and demigods are impious and hurtful untruths. 
On the moral question thus raised Aristotle barely 
touches in this chapter; his general attitude, how- 
ever, may be inferred from § 19 (and possibly also 
from § 8). But on the question of fact, ‘true or 
false,’ he says, ‘these stories are currently told,’ 
they are the tradition of the people; as such they 
have their place in poetry.‘ 


1 Rep. x. 5990, rav pev tolvev dAAwY Téepe pH arracT@pev 
Adyov “Opnpov KrA, 

2 Rep. ii. 377 a-378 E. 

3 The BAaBepa of Rep. iii. 391 B is the BAaBepa of Poet. xxv. 
20; cf. infra, p. 227, note. 

4 Poet. xxv. 7. The supposed objection here is “ovx aAnO9.” 
These are Plato’s very words in Rep. ii. 378 B (of the wars of the 
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Again, personal satire had been condemned on 
moral grounds by Plato." Aristotle agrees in this 
condemnation, but for a different reason. He ranks 
it as an inferior type of art not because it encourages 
low scandal or debases character, but because art 
ought to represént the general not the particular.® 
Neither in the definition of tragedy (ch. vi. 2), if 
properly understood, nor in the subsequent dis- 
cussion of it, is there anything to lend countenance 
to the view that the office of tragedy is to work 
upon men’s lives, and to make them better. The 
theatre is not the school. The character of the 
ideal tragic hero (ch. xiii.) is deduced not from 
any ethical ideal of conduct, but from the need 
of calling forth the blended emotions of pity and 
fear, wherein the proper tragic pleasure resides.° 
The catastrophe by which virtue is defeated and 
villainy in the end comes out triumphant is con- 
demned by the same criterion;* and on a similar 
principle the prosaic justice, misnamed ‘poetical,’ 
which rewards the good man and punishes the 
gods), ode yap dAnOj: Rep. iii. 391 B (of Achilles dragging Hector 
round the tomb of Patroclus), turavra tatra ob pijropev ddnOR 
cipjoGat, and 391 & (of other tales about the offspring of the gods), 
ov? éova Tatra ott’ ddynO7. See also supra, p. 176. 

1 Laws xi. 985 8, rownty 52) Kwppdias 7 Tevos idpBwv 4) " pourdy 
perwdias py eGéotw pate Adyp pajre eixdve pajre Ovo pajre avev 
Ovpov pydapos pydéva TOV TodAtTOV Kwpwdeiy. 

2 Poet. ix, 5. 

3 See infra, ch. viii. 

4 Poet. xiii. 2. 
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wicked, is pronounced to be appropriate only to 
comedy.’ 

Aristotle’s critical judgments..on. poetry rest 
on aesthetic and logical grounds, they take no direct 
account of ethical” aims or tendencies. He men- 
tions Euripides some twenty times in the Poetics, 
and in the great majority of instances with censure. 
He points out numerous defects, such as inartistic 
structure, bad character-drawing, a wrong part 
assigned to the chorus; but not a word is there 
of the immoral influence of which we hear so much 
in Aristophanes. In his praise as little as in his 
blame does Aristotle look to the moral content of a 
poem. Sophocles he admires not for the purity of 
his ethical teaching or for his deep religious intui- 
tions, but for the unity which pervades the structure 
of his dramas, and the closely linked sequence of 
parts which work up to an inevitable end. Not 
that Aristotle would set aside as a matter of in- 
difference the moral content of a poem or the moral 
character of the author. Nay, they are all-important 
factors in producing the total impression which has 
to be made upon the hearer. The matter of litera- 
ture is life; and tragedy is in a special sense the 


1 Poet. xiii. 8. Contrast Plato, who would compel the poet to 
exhibit the perfect requital of vice and virtue (Laws ii. 660 2). 
So in Rep. iii: 392 a-B poets are forbidden to say that many 
wicked men are happy and good men miserable, and are commanded 
to sing in an opposite strain. 

Q 
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‘imitation of life,’? of human welfare and human 
misery ; it is the representation of a sustained action 
of a great and serious kind, in which character finds 
for itself outward and energetic expression. This 
fragment of life is typical and interpretative of the 
whole. The philosopher in whose theory ethics 
were woven into the very tissue of life, whose fabric 
of happiness was reared upon a moral basis, and 
with whom the inward and spiritual order of things 
dominated the outward, could not have acquiesced 
in any rendering of life which assigned to its various 
elements a perverted place and value. Aristotle 
does not indeed demand of the poet that he shall 
set before himself a didactic aim, nor does he test 
the merit of his performance by the moral truths 
that are conveyed. His test of excellence is 
pleasure; but the aesthetic pleasure produced by 
any ideal imitation must be a sane and wholesome 
pleasure, which would approve itself to the better 
portion of the community.” The pleasure he con- 
templates could not conceivably be derived from a 
poem which offers low ideals of life and conduct 


and misinterprets human destiny.® 


1 Poet. vi. 9. See infra, p. 335. 

2 See pp. 211-13. 

3 In my first edition I took the passage Poet. xxv. 8, wept 6 Tov 
Kas 7) pa) KadGs 7) elpytal rive i) rérpaxras, ob pdvov cKerTéov 
cis avtd TO Tempaypévov 7) eipnuevov Br€rovra KTX., as referring 
to the morality of the poetic representation. But the arguments 
adduced by Mr. M. Carroll in his valuable Thesis Aristotle's Poetics 
c. wav. in the Light of the Homeric Scholia (Baltimore 1895), pp. 
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In ch. xxv. 19 it is declared that the representa- 
tion of moral depravity finds its only excuse in 
‘necessity. The necessity meant is the inner 
necessity arising out of the structure of a piece. 
Vice in itself is undesirable even on the stage. 
But it may be subservient to the plot—one of 
those things & Bovreras 6 wdG0s—demanded by the 
cogent necessity of dramatic motive. Without it 
there may not be room for the proper play of 
contrasted character, for its effect upon the out- 
ward course of the incidents; in a word, for the 
due interaction of all the forces which lead to the 
catastrophe. Gratuitous or motiveless depravity is, 
however, forbidden : and as an instance of this fault, 
Menelaus in the Orestes of Euripides is cited here.* 
Nothing but the constraining needs of literary art 
are allowed to override the rules laid down for 
goodness of character in tragedy. 


33-40, prove, I think, that there is an aesthetic not a moral reference 
here in wept d€ tod Kadds 7) pi) KadGs, and ci crovéaiov 7) padrov. 
‘Speech or action must be interpreted in the light of all the cir- 
cumstances—the persons, the occasion, the end it is designed to 
serve ; and if, from a study of these, the speech or action shows 
itself to be in accordance with necessity or probability, then its 
artistic excellence—and this is ever supreme with Aristotle—is 
assured. Morality enters into consideration only as implied in the 
aesthetic ideal.’ See the quotations given from the Scholia with 
explanations of Aristotle, pp. 36 ff. 


1 Poet. xxv. 19, 6p6% 8 erurivnows . . . poxOnpig, Srav pr) 
dvayKns obons pnGev xphontar . . . TH wovnpia, dorep ev Opéory 


tod MeveAdov. Cf. xv. 5. Such a representation would be 
included under the BAaPepa of xxv. 20. 
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These rules, it must be owned, are too rigorous 
on their ethical side. It becomes the more necessary 
to call attention to them here, as we have dwelt 
with some emphasis on Aristotle's freedom from a 
narrowly moral, or moralistic, conception of poetry. 
This freedom, we now see, is subject to certain 
limitations. Traces of the older prepossession 
still survive, and linger around a portion of his 
doctrine. 

In chapter ii. of the Poetics a broad distinction 
is drawn between the imitative arts, according as 
they represent persons morally noble (czovéatous 
opposed to ¢avarovs), ignoble, or of an inter- 
mediate type resembling average humanity (6o/ous). 
Some attempt has been made to empty the words 
orovoaious and davdous, and the synonymous expres- 
sions in the Poetics of any strictly moral content, 
and to reduce the antithesis to the aesthetic distine- 
tion between ideal and vulgar characters.. It is in- 
deed true that cvovdatos—serving as the adjective of 
dpery in its widest acceptation,’ as does dadros of 
xaxia—can denote any one that is good or excellent 
in his kind or in his special line. Similarly, and 
with like freedom, it can be applied to any object, 


1 Categ. 6.10 b 7, ofov dd THs dperns 6 orovdaios: TH yap 
dperiv éxew orovdaios héyerat, GAN od Tapwvipws amd Tis 
dperns: that is, there is no adjective formed from the noun 
dpety : aovdatos does duty for it. Of. Top. v. 3. 131 b 2, where 
the idvov aperis is 6 Tov Exovra Tove? orovdaiov. 
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animate or inanimate.' In its reference to a person, 
the particular sphere of his excellence is expressed 
by a limiting phrase or adverbial addition (c7rovdaies 
Tt Or epi tu), or by the agreement of the adjective 
with some noun indicating the range of its applica- 
tion (crrovdaios vomobérns, KiOapiotys and the like).? 
But when the word is used as the epithet of a 
man as such, without any qualifying reference to 
occupation, profession, or function, we must take 
it to mean morally ‘good.’* Aristotle seems bent 
on making it plain, here at the outset, that the 
ethical sense is that which he intends. The paren- 
thetic remark in § 1 shows that the comprehensive 
ideas summed up in dpery and xaxia as applied 
to morals are covered by the contrasted terms 
orovoaious and gavrous.t After illustrations drawn 
from various forms of art, the chapter ends with 
the statement that ‘comedy aims at representing 
men as worse, tragedy as better than in actual 
life.’® Consistent herewith is the observation in 


1 In Poet. v. 5, tpaywdias oroviaias Kat pavAns is ‘good or 
bad tragedy ’ in the purely aesthetic sense. 

2 E.g. Nic. Eth. i. 6. 1098 a 11, KeOupirrod pev yap 7d 
Kiapifew, orovdaiov dé 7d eb, 

8 Nie. Eth. ix. 4. 1166 a 12, couxe yap .. . pétpov Exdor 1) 
Gper? Kal 6 orovdaios eivar, x. 6. 1176 b 25, Kat ripe Kat 7déo 
éorl Ta TY Trovdaiy ToLadTa dvTa, So passim. 

4 Poet, ii, 1, orovdatovs 7) patAovs elvar (7a yap 7j/0n oyeddv 
det totrows akoXove pdvors, Kakig yap Kat apery Ta 70n dua- 
épovet raves). 

5 Ts BovAerar (Poet. ii. 4) a limiting expression, leaving room for 
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ch. v. 4, that epic poetry agrees with tragedy as 
being a pipnows orovdaiwr : and again the re- 
quirement of ch. xv. that the characters (747) 
shall be ypnord,'—once more ‘ good’ in the ethical 
sense, and barely to be distinguished from o7ovéaia. 

Aristotle, then, starts from what was, so far as 
we know, the unquestioned assumption of his time, 
—that the primary distinction between higher and 
lower forms of art depended on the different types 
of moral character represented by them. The 
same view is reflected everywhere in Plato. In 
the Laws the taste of the judges (xputat) at the 
theatrical competitions is commented on adversely. 
They ought to be the instructors, they are the mere 
disciples of the theatre. Their influence reacts 
upon the poets. Consequently the audience ‘ when 
they ought to be hearing of characters morally 
better than ther own, and receiving a higher 
pleasure, are affected in an entirely opposite 
manner.’ Again the objects that music ‘imitates’ 


the admission under certain circumstances of a vicious character in 
tragedy? Cf. weiparas in v. 4. 

1 Not ‘well marked’—the impossible interpretation put upon 
it by Dacier, Bossu, Metastasio, and others—nor, in a merely 
aesthetic sense, ‘elevated.’ The moral meaning is here again not 
to be evaded. So in xv. 1 a ypnordv 740s depends on a ypyor) 
mpoatperis, which is equivalent to orovdaia mpoaiperis of Nic. 
Eth, vi. 2.1139 a 25, and ereckys tpoaiperis of Nic, Eth. vii. 11. 
1152a 17. In xv. 8 ervevxys is not perceptibly different from 
the preceding ypyorés. 

2 Laws ii. 659 0, d€ov yap atrods det BeAtiw trav airov nOdv 
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are ‘the characters of men better or worse,’ !—a dis- 
tinction verbally the same as in the Poetics ch. ii. 
Yet Aristotle, while using the traditional 
phrases, is feeling after some more satisfactory 
and vital distinction. The very instances he 
adduces to illustrate his meaning show that the 
moral formula is strained to the point of breaking. 
The characters of Homer (§ 5) are ‘better’ (Sea- 
tious) than those of ordinary reality, or than those 
who figure in epic parody, not solely or chiefly 
through superior virtue, but by powers of willing 
and feeling, doing and thinking, which raise them 
above the common herd of men. The example 
drawn from painting suggests a like conclusion. 
Three contemporary painters of an earlier date are 
mentioned, each typical of a certain mode of 
artistic treatment. ‘Polygnotus depicted men as 
nobler (xpetrrovs) than they are, Pauson as less 
noble (xeipovs), Dionysius drew them true to life 
(cuotovs).’® Evidently these differences do not 


dxotvovtas Bertin tiv Hoviv icyev, viv avtois Spocu Trav 
rovvavtiov EvpBaiver 

1 Laws vii. 798 D, Ta wept Tots purports Kal Tacay povotiKHY 
éore Tpdrwv pupypata BeAribvwov Kal Xeupdvov avOpurwv. 
Similarly dancing Laws vii. 814. 

2 Poet. ii. 2. Here Polygnotus is spoken of as a portrayer of 
good 7}4y, in vi. 11 he is a good portrayer of 707, dya6ds 760- 
ypacos, as opposed to Zeuxis. Cf Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1340 a 36, 
def pi) 74 Llatvicwvos Oewpetv robs véovs, dAAG ta IodAvyvdrov 
kav «i Tis GAXos TOV ypadewv 7) TOV ayadpaToromy éoTiV 


7) OuKés. 
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correspond to purely ethical distinctions. Roughly 
we may say that idealistic treatment is exempli- 
fied in Polygnotus, realistic in Dionysius, and the 
tendency to caricature im Pauson. His own 
examples might have led Aristotle to discard the 
moral formula, and to seek elsewhere the differ- 
entiating marks of artistic representation. As it 
is, his precise thought is not difficult to discover. 
Obviously, a perfect art does not, in his view, 
imply characters of faultless virtue. The sketch 
of the ideal tragic hero in ch. xiii. 3-4 itself pre- 
cludes such a notion. Another decisive passage 
is ch. xv. 8. Defective characters—those, for 
instance, who are irascible or indolent (dpyidou 
kal padvuor)—may be ennobled (émvexets ovetv) 
by poetic treatment. One of the examples given 
is the Achilles of Homer, whose leading defect 
is a passionate temperament, and who would, 
doubtless, be placed among the dpy/ro.' Such a 
character, poetically idealised, conforms to the 
conditions of goodness (ypyora 70) prescribed in 
this chapter. Even without these express indica- 
tions we might draw some such inference from 
a comparison of the phrase piwnows omovdaior 
(ch. v. 4) applied to epie and tragic poetry, 
with the description of comedy in ch. v. 1 as a 


1 See Bywater, Journal of Philology, xiv. 27, p. 48. The 
words wapddevrypa okAnpdryros are rightly, I think, bracketed by 
him. 
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plunows pavrorépwy per, ov pévtor KaTa Tacay Kakiar, 
‘an imitation of characters of a lower type, not 
however, in the full sense of the word, bad.’ The 
badness which comedy delineates is not coexten- 
sive with moral badness. It is explained to be 
that specific form of badness which consists in an 
ugliness or deformity of character that is ludicrous. 
A similar qualification of the kind of goodness that 
is required in the higher forms of poetry, might 
naturally be inferred. The phrase piunots crovdaiwy 
would thus imply a restrictive clause, od pévroe cara 
macay aperyy, ‘but not, in the full sense of the word, 
good. This missing qualification is, however, 
partly supplied by the passages of ch. xii. and 
ch. xv. above referred to. 

The result, then, arrived at is briefly this. 
According to Aristotle, the characters portrayed by 
epic and tragic poetry have their basis in moral 
goodness ; but the goodness is of the heroic order, 
It is quite distinct from plain, unaspiring virtue. 
It has nothing in it common or mean. Whatever 
be the moral imperfections in the characters, they 
are such as impress our imagination, and arouse 
the sense of grandeur: we are lifted above the 
reality of daily life. To go farther would be to part 
company with Aristotle: he would hardly allow that 
there may be a dignity, an elevation of character, 
which saves even vice from being contemptible, 
and brings it under the higher requirements of 
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art. Had he wished to mark the distinctively 
aesthetic quality of characters grand or elevated, 
he might have used such expressions as péya 71, 
or ovdev fadrov, or ovdéy ayevves mpatrew (ppovety). 
The grandeur, however, which he demands is a 
moral grandeur. Greatness cannot take the place 
of goodness. Satan, though he were never ‘less 
than archangel ruined, would be admitted into 
an epic poem only as one of the rare exceptions 
already noted.* 

Aristotle, in respect to the delineation of 
character, is still on the border-land between morals 
and aesthetics. Mere goodness does not satisfy 
him: something, he feels, must be infused into 
it which does not belong to the prosaic world. 
But what that is, he does not tell us. He has no 
adequate perception of the wide difference that 
separates moral and poetical excellence of character. 
When he comes to define tragedy, he makes, it 
would appear, a step in advance, though at the 
cost of logical consistency. In the definition 
given in ch. vi., tragedy no longer pipetrac oov- 
Saiovs but 18 a piunow mpd&ews o7rovdaias. Here 
there seems to be a transition to a different sense of 
the word erovéaios. Logically, it ought, no doubt, 
to bear the same meaning—‘ good,’ ‘noble’—as 
applied to the tragic action, that it bore in the 
previous divisions of poetry as applied to the 

1 See p. 227. 
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persons whom tragedy represents.’ But Aristotle 
imperceptibly glides into the meaning ‘serious,’ 
‘elevated, ‘grand,—a meaning which the word 
readily admits of in reference to a thing, such as a 
mpaéis, though it could not be so used of a person 
without, the addition of other words or of a qualify- 
ing context. This new shade of meaning, which 
enters into the definition, is required in order to 
differentiate the tragic action from the yedola 
mpaéis of Comedy.’ Aristotle passes lightly from 
pipeitar otrovdaiovs to piunows mpadkews otrovdaias, as 
if the one expression were merely the equivalent 
of the other. He can hardly have realised the 
important bearings of the change by which the 
word ozovédaios is freed from the limited moral 
reference which attaches to it in ch. ii. If in his 
observations upon character (ra 74) in ch. xv. 
he had followed out the line of thought which the 
adjective here suggests as applied to the tragic 
action, he might have made a notable improvement 
on his aesthetic theory. In pursuance of this idea, 
tragedy would have demanded not mere goodness 
of character (xpyotTa 7), but a greatness or 
elevation corresponding to the grandeur of the 
action. 

Before we dismiss the phrase pipnow orovdaior, 


1 Mr. R. P. Hardie in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15, argues that this 
meaning must be retained in the definition. 
2 See p. 241. 
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we may for a moment glance. aside to notice 
one curious chapter in its history. The French 
critics of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
generally took czovéaio. to mean persons of high 
rank. So strange a perversion of language is hardly 
credible, and yet it admits of easy explanation. A 
Roman rule, itself founded on Greek writers sub- 
sequent to Aristotle, had prescribed that the funda- 
mental difference between tragedy and comedy is to 
be sought in the fact, that kings and heroes are the 
actors in tragedy, ordinary citizens in comedy.’ This 
purely outward distinction won acceptance with 
many distinguished scholars.2 When the Poetics 
came to be received as the guide and canon of 
criticism in France, Aristotelian authority was 
eagerly sought for this among other literary 
traditions. With an entire disregard of linguistic 
usage, the phrase pipnovs orovdaiwy was—in default 
of any other—seized on as affording the desired 
sanction. The Abbé d’Aubignac in his book La 
Pratique du Thédtre, which long continued to be 
the text-book of French dramatic writers, declares 


1 The grammarian Diomedes says: ‘Tragoedia est heroicae 
fortunae in adversis comprehensio, a Theophrasto ita definita est, 
Tpayyoia éotiv ipwikns tbyns Tepiotacis. . . . Comoedia est 
privatae civilisque fortunae sine periculo vitae comprehensio, apud 
Graecos ita definita, kwpwdia eoriv iwTiKdv tpaypdtwv daKiv- 
Suvos weptoxy. . . . Comoedia a tragoedia differt, quod in tragoedia 
heroes, duces, reges, in comoedia humiles atque privatae personae.’ 

2 Eg. Robortelli, Maggi, Scaliger (Spingarn, pp. 63, 69). 
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that ‘tragedy represents the life of princes,’ while 
‘comedy serves to depict the actions of the people.’! 
Dacier goes even to greater lengths in his note on 
Kipnows orovdaiwv. ‘It is not necessary,’ he says, 
‘that the action which affords matter for an Epic 
poem be illustrious and important in itself; on 
the contrary, it may be very ordinary or common ; 
but it must be so by the quality of the persons 
who act. Thus Horace says plainly, “‘ Res gestae 
regumque ducumque.” Thisis so true that the most 
notable action of a citizen can never be made the 
subject of an epic poem, when the most indifferent 
one of a king or general of an army will be such, 
and always with success.’* In all this misapprehen- 
sion there is just one grain of solid fact. Aristotle 
does undoubtedly hold that the chief actors in 
tragedy ought to be illustrious by birth and 
position. The narrow and trivial life of obscure 
persons cannot give scope for a great and significant 
action, one of tragic consequence. But nowhere 


1 La Pratique du Thédtre bk. ii. ch. 10, ‘ La Tragédie représentoit 
la vie des Princes. . . . La Comédie servoit & dépeindre les 
actions du peuple.’ 

2 Dacier on Poet. v. 4, note 17 (Trans. London 1705). Cf. 
note 9 on ch. xiii., ‘Tragedy, as Epic poem, does not require that 
the action which it represents should be great and important in 
itself. It is sufficient that it be tragical, the names of the persons 
are sufficient to render it magnificent ; which for that very reason 
are all taken from those of the greatest fortune and reputation. 
The greatness of these eminent men renders the action great, and 
their reputation makes it credible and possible.’ 
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does he make outward rank the distinguishing 
feature of tragic as opposed to comic representation. 
Moral nobility is what he demands; and this—on 
the French stage, or at least with French critics— 
is transformed into an inflated dignity, a courtly 
etiquette and decorum, which seemed proper to 
high rank. The instance is one of many in which 
literary critics have wholly confounded the teaching 
of Aristotle. 

But to return from this digression. Aristotle, 
as our inquiry has shown, was the first who 
attempted to separate the theory of aesthetics from 
that of morals. He maintains consistently that 
the end of poetry is a refined pleasure. In doing 
so he severs himself decisively from the older and 
more purely didactic tendency of Greece. But in 
describing the means to the end, he does not 
altogether cast off the earlier influence. The 
aesthetic representation of character he views under 
ethical lights, and the different types of character 
he reduces to moral categories. Still he never allows 
the moral purpose of the poet or the moral effects 
of his art to take the place of the artistic end. If 
the poet fails to produce the proper pleasure, he fails 
in the specific function of his art. He may be good 
as a teacher, but as a poet or artist he is bad. 

Few of Aristotle’s successors followed out this 
way of thinking ; and the prevailing Greek tradition 
that the primary office of poetry is to convey 
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ethical teaching was carried on through the schools 
of Greek rhetoric till it was firmly established in 
the Roman world. The Aristotelian doctrine as 
it has been handed down to modern times has 
again in this instance often taken the tinge of 
Roman thought, and been made to combine in 
equal measure the wtile with the dulce. Sir 
Philip Sidney, for example, who in his Apologie 
for Poetrie repeatedly states that the end of poetry 
is ‘delightful teaching,’ or ‘to teach and to 
delight,’ has no suspicion that he is following the 
Ars Poetica of Horace rather than that of Aristotle. 
The view of Sidney was that of the Elizabethan 
age in general.’ It was a new departure when 
Dryden wrote in the spirit of Aristotle: ‘I am 
satisfied if it [verse] cause delight; for delight is 
the chief if not the only end of poesy: instruction 
can be admitted but in the second place, for poesy 
only instructs as it delights.’ 

1 This too was the prevailing view at the Renaissance, but 
Castelvetro (1570) forms a notable exception. He goes even 
beyond Aristotle in maintaining that poetry is intended, not only 
to please, but to please even the vulgar mob (see Spingarn, pp. 


55-56). 
2 Defence of an Essay of Dramatic Poetry. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE FUNCTION OF TRAGEDY 


ARISTOTLE'’S definition of tragedy* runs thus :— 
‘Tragedy is an imitation of an action that is 
serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude; in 
language embellished with each kind of artistic 
ornament, the several kinds being found in separate 
parts of the play; in the form of action,’ not of 
narrative; through pity and fear effecting the 
proper katharsis, or purgation, of these * emotions.’ 


1 Poet. vi. 2, eotw otv Tpaywdia pipnow mpdkews orovdaias 
kat TeA€las peyeOos exovons, ndvopéevp Adyw Xuwpls Exdorw (codd. 
ExdoTov) Tov €idav év Tois popious, Spdvtwv Kal od O¢ drayyeXias, 
be ééov cal PdBov repaivovra Thy TOV ToLwotTwv TtaOnudTov 
KéOapor. 

2 On dpwévrwv see p. 334, note 2. 

3 rv Towwtrwv has given rise to much misunderstanding.. It 
is not ‘all such emotions’ or ‘these and suchlike emotions,’ but by 
a*frequent and idiomatic use ‘the aforesaid emotions, namely, pity 
and fear. It is with these, and these only, that tragedy is concerned 
throughout the Poetics. There is probably, as Reinkens (p. 161) 
says, a delicate reason here for the preference of tov Tovoitwy over 
the demonstrative. The €Aeos and dos of the definition, as will 
be evident in the sequel, are the aesthetic emotions of pity and 
fear, those which are awakened by the tragic representation. Tov 

240 
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The ‘several kinds of embellishment’ are in the 
next paragraph explained to be verse and song; 
verse without music being employed in the dia- 
logue, lyrical song in the choral parts. Tragedy is 
hereby distinguished from Nomic and Dithyrambiec 
poetry, which use the combined embellishments 
throughout.’ 

From this definition it appears first, that the 
genus of tragedy is Imitation. This it has in 
common with all the fine arts. 

Next, it is differentiated from comedy as being 
a piunows mpakews omovdaias, an imitation of an 
action that is neither yedofa nor davaAn, neither 
ludicrous nor morally trivial. It is concerned with 
a serious end, namely evdamovia,>—that well-being 
which is the true end of life. It is a picture of 
human destiny in all its significance. No one 
English word completely renders o7ovdaias, The 
translation ‘noble,’ which has the merit of applying 
to the characters as well as to the action, yet 
suggests too much a purely moral quality, while 
at the same time it does not adequately bring out 
the implied antithesis to comedy. Grave and great 
—these are the two ideas contained in the word. 
Many of the older critics, missing the true import 


TowlTwr raOnudrwv are the emotions of pity and fear which 
belong to real life. The use of tovrwy instead of rovodrwv might 
have suggested that the feelings were identically the same. 
A AM, Pom. i. 10,5 >. 2 Poet. vi, 9. 
R 
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of omovéaias, transfer the meaning which they ought 
to have found here to the later words, péyeOos 
éyovons, of the definition. These—as is plain from 
Aristotle’s explanation in ch. viii—refer to the 
actual length of the poem. Addison,’ who does not 
stand alone in this view, includes under them the 
greatness or significance of the action (which is 
in fact denoted by o7ovdaias) and also the internal 
length or duration of the action, of which Aristotle 
here says nothing. 

Further, tragedy is differentiated in form from 
Epic poetry as being dramatic, not narrative. 

The remainder of the definition describes the 
specific effect, the proper function (épyov) of. 
tragedy,—namely, to produce a certain kind of 
hatharsis. It would be a curious study to collect 
the many and strange translations that have been 
given of this definition in the last three hundred 
years. Almost every word of it has been mis- 
interpreted in one way or another. But after all 
it contains only two real difficulties. The one lies 
in the clause concerning the ‘several kinds of 
embellishment.’ Fortunately, however, Aristotle 
has interpreted this for us himself; otherwise it 
would doubtless have called forth volumes of criti- 





1 Spectator No, 267: ‘ Aristotle by the greatness of the action 
does not only mean that it should be great in its nature but also 
in its duration, or in other words that it should have a due length 
in it, as well as what we properly call greatness.’ 
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cism. ‘The other and more fundamental difficulty 
relates to the meaning of the katharsis.' Here 
we seek in vain for any direct aid from the 
Poetics. 

A great historic discussion has centred round 
the phrase. No passage, probably, in ancient 
literature has been so frequently handled by 
commentators, critics, and poets, by men who 
knew Greek, and by men who knew no Greek. 
A tradition almost unbroken through centuries 
found in it a reference to a moral effect which 
tragedy produces through the ‘purification of the 
passions.’ What the precise effect is, and what 
are the passions on which tragedy works, was very 
variously interpreted. Corneille, Racine,’ Lessing, 


1 Since the first edition of this book was published, a complete 
account of the uses of the word xd@apors has been given by 
Susemihl and Hicks (Politics of Aristotle) in a valuable note, pp. 
641-656, ‘xd@apovs as an aesthetic term’ being treated pp. 650 ff. 
In a few details the explanation of the word in its reference to 
tragedy differs from what will be found in the following pages, 
but I have not seen reason to alter what had been written. 

2 Racine states his own purpose as a dramatic writer in the 
Preface to Phédre: ‘Ce que je puis assurer c'est que je n’en ai 
point fait ou la vertu soit plus mise en jour que dans celle-ci ; les 
moindres fautes y sont séverement punies: la seule pensée du crime 
y est regardée avec autant d’horreur que le crime méme; les faiblesses 
de Yamour y passent pour de vraies faiblesses. Les passions n’y 
sont présentées aux yeux que pour montrer tout le désordre dont 
elles sont cause ; et le vice y est peint partout avec des couleurs 
qui en font connaitre et hair la difformité. C’est 14 proprement le 
but que tout homme qui travaille pour le public doit se proposer ; 
et c'est ce que les premiers pottes tragiques avaient en vue sur 
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each offered different solutions, but all agreed in 
assuming the purely ethical intention of the drama. 
Goethe protested; but his own most interesting 
theory’ is for linguistic reasons quite impossible, 
nor does it accord with much else that is contained 
in the Poetics. In 1857 a pamphlet by Jacob 
Bernays” reopened the whole question, and gave 
a new direction to the argument. His main idea 
had been forestalled by Italian critics of the 
Renaissance ;* afterwards it fell into oblivion; a 
similar theory was independently struck out by 
M. Weil in 1847,‘ but it attracted little notice 
till Bernays set it forth in detail. 


toute chose. lLeur thédtre était une école ot la vertu n’était pas 
moins bien enseignée que dans les écoles des philosophes. Aussi 
Aristote a bien voulu donner des régles du poéme dramatique ; et 
Socrate, le plus sage des philosophes, ne dédaignait pas de mettre 
la main aux tragédies d’Euripide. I] serait 4 souhaiter que nos 
ouvrages fussent aussi solides et aussi pleins d’utiles instructions 
que ceux de ces pottes.’ 

1 Published in Nachlese zu Aristoteles Poetik, 1826. His trans- 
lation of the definition is worth recording, if only for its errors. 
‘Die Tragédie ist die Nachahmung einer bedeutenden und abge- 
schlossenen Handlung, die eine gewisse Ausdehnung hat und in an- 
muthiger Sprache vorgetragen wird, und zwar von abgesonderten 
Gestalten, deren jede ihre eigene Rolle spielt, und nicht erzihlungs- 
weise von einem Einzelnen ; nach einem Verlauf aber von Mitleid 
und Furcht, mit Ausgleichung solcher Leidenschaften ihr Geschift 
abschliesst,’ The eidy of the definition here become the dramatic 
characters and the pdpva are the parts they play ! 

2 Republished in 1880 in the volume Zwei Abhandlungen dber 
die Aristotelische Theorie des Drama (Berlin). 

5 See infra, p. 247, note. 

* In his paper at the Philological Congress of Bale, 1847, 
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Bernays, with equal learning and literary skill, 
maintained that katharsis here is a medical meta- 
phor,’ ‘ purgation,’ and denotes a pathological effect 
on the soul analogous to the effect of medicine on 
the body. The thought, as he interpreted it, may 
be expressed thus. ‘Tragedy excites the emotions 
of pity and fear—kindred emotions that are in the 
breasts of all men—and by the act of excitation 
affords a pleasurable relief. The feelings called 
forth by the tragic spectacle are not indeed per- 
manently removed, but are quieted for the time, so 
that the system can fall back upon its normal 
course. The stage, in fact, provides a harmless 
and pleasurable outlet for instincts which demand 
satisfaction, and which can be indulged here more 
fearlessly than in real life. 

Plato, it must be remembered, in his attack 
upon the drama had said that ‘the natural hunger 
after sorrow and weeping’ which is kept under 


reprinted in Verhandlungen der zehnten Versammlung deutscher 
Philologen in Basel (pp. 131-141). 

1 The three chief meanings of the word, (1) the medical, (2) 
the religious or liturgical, ‘lustratio’ or ‘expiatio,’ and (3) the 
moral, ‘ purificatio, are sometimes difficult to keep apart. In Plato 
Soph. 230c the medical metaphor is prominent. Refutation 
(éAeyxos) is a mode of kéapors. Before knowledge can be im- 
parted internal obstacles must be removed (rd €urodifovra éx- 
Badeiv). In Crat. 405. doctors and soothsayers both use 7 
KdOapors Kat ot kafappot. In Phaedo 690 the medical sense of 
xd0apors shades off into the religious, the transition being effected 
by the mention of xa@apyds. In Timaeus 89 B-c the dappa- 
KevTiki) kKaOapors is discussed. 
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control in our own calamities, is satisfied and 
delighted by the poets.’ ‘ Poetry feeds and waters 
the passions instead of starving them.’* Through 
its tearful moods it enfeebles the manly temper ; 
it makes anarchy in the soul by exalting the lower 
elements over the higher, and by dethroning reason 
in favour of feeling. Aristotle held that it is not 
desirable to kill or to starve the emotional part 
of the soul, and that the regulated indulgence of 
the feelings serves to maintain the balance of our 
nature. ‘Tragedy, he would say, is a vent for the 
particular emotions of pity and fear. In the first 
instance, it is true, its effect is not to tranquillise 
but to excite. It excites emotion, however, only 
to allay it. Pity and fear, artificially stirred, expel 
the latent pity and fear which we bring with us 
from real life, or at least, such elements in them as 
are disquieting. In the pleasurable calm which 
follows when the passion is spent, an emotional 
cure has been wrought.’ 


1 Rep. x. 606 a, 7d Bia Kxarexdpevov tore ev Tals oiKetars 
Evppopais xal mwerewnkds tod Saxptoal te Kal drodipacbar 
ixavos Kal dmrotAncOjva, dices dv Tovwdvrtov oiov tovtwv 
exiOupeiv, tr eoti tovtTo To tmd TOY TounToOv TiywrAdpevov 
kat xaipov. Cf. 606B, AoyiferOar yap, otpas, dArlyous tit 

£ o > ¢ ae > “A > 4 > \ > - 
péteotiv, OTe drodavew avadykn ard Tov dAXoTpiwv «eis TA oiKEta. 
Opépavra yap év éxeivors ioyupdv Td éAcevdv od pddiov év Tots 
p yap Xup pd 

RES 
avrov raGerr KaTéxecv. 

2 Rep. x. 606 D, tpeper yap Tavra apSovoa, Seov adxpeiv. 

3 Zeller (Phil. der Gr.) thinks it unimportant whether the 
medical or the religious use of the katharsis is primarily intended, 
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It is worth noting, as has been pointed out by 
Bernays, and before him by Twining, that Milton 
had already apprehended something of the true 
import of Aristotle's words. In adopting the 
pathological theory of the effect of tragedy he 
was, as has been more recently shown, following 
in the wake of Italian criticism.’ In his preface 
to Samson Agonistes he writes : 

‘Tragedy, as it was anciently composed, hath 
been ever held the gravest, moralest, and most 
profitable of all other poems; therefore said by 
Aristotle to be of power, by raising pity and fear, 
or terrour, to purge the mind of those and such- 
like passions; that is to temper or reduce them 
to just measure with a kind of delight stirred up 
by reading or seeing those passages well imitated. 
as in either case the word bears a sense far removed from the 
original metaphor. But the distinctive method of relief is different 
in the two cases. The medical katharsis implies relief following 
upon previous excitation. There is first a rapax7 or Kivnots, then 
Ka0apors or Exxpurts. This is of vital moment for the argument. 
If we lose sight of the metaphor, the significance of the process 
-is missed. 

1 Mr. Spingarn in his interesting volume already mentioned, 
Literary Criticism in the Renaissance (New York 1899), quotes from 
Minturno, L’ Arte Poetica, p. 77 (Venice 1564), the following 
passage: ‘As a physican eradicates, by means of poisonous 
medicine, the perfervid poison of disease which affects the body, 
so tragedy purges the mind of its impetuous perturbations by the 
force of these emotions beautifully expressed in verse.’ See also 
an article by Professor Bywater in Jowrnal of Philology, xxvii. 54 


(1900), with quotations from Scaino’s Italian paraphrase of Aristotle’s 
Politics (Rome 1578). | 
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Nor is Nature herself wanting in her own efforts 
to make good his assertion, for so, in physick, 
things of melancholick hue and quality are used 
against melancholy, sour against sour, salt to 
remove salt humours.’ In other words tragedy 
is a form of homoeopathic treatment, curing 
emotion by means of an emotion like in kind, 
but not identical.’ 

Aristotle, it would seem, was led to this re- 
markable theory by observing the effect of certain 
melodies upon a form of religious ecstasy, or, as the 
Greeks said, ‘enthusiasm,’ such as is rarely seen 
in this country, and whose proper home is in the 
Kast. The persons subject to such transports were 
regarded as men possessed by a god, and were taken 
under the care of the priesthood. The treatment 
prescribed for them was so far homoeopathic’ in 
character, that it consisted in applying movement 
to cure movement, in soothing the internal trouble 
of the mind by a wild and restless music. The 
passage in the Politecs® in which Aristotle de- 


1 Cf. the closing lines of Samson Agonistes : 
His servants he, with new acquist 
Of true experience, from this great event 
With peace and consolation hath dismissed, 
And calm of mind, all passion spent. 

2 Pol. v. (viii) 7. 1841 b 32—1342 a 15. For évOowra- 
opds as a morbid state to be cured by music see Aristides Quin- 
tilianus (circa 100 A.D.) wept povorxjs ii. p. 157, quoted and 
explained in Déring p. 332, ef. p. 261. There the healing process 
is denoted by xaracréAXcoOar, dmoperAitrec Oar, exxabaiper Oar. 
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scribes the operation of these tumultuous melodies 
is the key to the meaning of katharsis in the 
Poetics. Such music is expressly distinguished 
by Aristotle from the music which has a moral 
effect or educational value (avdeias vexev). It 
differs, again, from those forms of music whose 
end is either relaxation (pds dvdmavow) or the 
higher aesthetic enjoyment (pds Siayoryijv).' Its 
object is katharsis. It is a physical stimulus 
which provides an outlet for religious fervour. 
Patients, who have been subjected to this 
process, ‘fall back,’ to quote Aristotle’s phrase, 
‘into their normal state, as if they had under- 
gone a medical or purgative treatment.’* The 
emotional result is a ‘ harmless joy.’ ® 


The music employed is called a piunois res (i.e. of the enthusiasm), 
which shows that the musical ké@apors is a kind of homoeopathic 
cure. 

1 Susemihl (Politics, Excurs. V. 638) maintains that xdOapors 
is not a distinct end of music, but a means either to diuywyy or 
avdravows, and would alter the text of 1341 b 40 accordingly. I 
hold with Zeller (Phil. der Gr.) that a comparison of the two passages 
Pol. vy. (viii.) 5. 1339 b 11, and 7. 1341 b 36 leads to the conclusion 
that Aristotle recognises four different uses of music, as stated above. 

2 Pol. v. (viii.) 7. 1342 a 10, kaOiorapévovs darep iarpetas 
Tvx6vras Kai Kabdpoews. The worep marks the introduction of 
the metaphor: ‘arpeia is explained by the more specific term 
KdOapors. KabicracOa. is also a verb. prop. in medicine, either of 
the patient relapsing into his natural state or of the disease settling 
down (cf. Déring p. 328). In the same passage of the Politics 
1342 a 14 the medical metaphor is kept up in xovdiferOar 
(‘obtain relief’) 6” 1Sov7js. 

8 Pol. v. (viii) 7. 1342 a 15, opotws S€ Kal Ta péAn Ta 
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The homoeopathic cure of morbid ‘ enthusiasm ’ 
by means of music, was, it may be incidentally 
observed, known also to Plato.’ In a passage of 
the Laws,’ where he is laying down rules for the 
management of infants, his advice is that infants 
should be kept in perpetual motion, and live as if 
they were always tossing at sea. He proceeds to 
compare the principle on which religious ecstasy 
is cured by a strain of impassioned music with the 
method of nurses, who lull their babies to sleep 
not by silence but by singing, not by holding them 
quiet but by rocking them in their arms. Fear, 
he thinks, is in each case the emotion that has to 
be subdued,—a fear caused by something that has 
gone wrong within. In each case the method of 
cure is the same; an external agitation (xivyovs) 
is employed to calm and counteract an internal. 


kabaprixa mapexes xapav aBAaB} trois avOpdérois, Susemihl 
here accepts Sauppe’s emendation rpaxtixa for kafaprika (see note 
ad loc.). But the text may well stand if we regard 1342 a 11-15 
(ravrd 52) totTo . . . Kovdifer@as pO’ 7)Sov7s) as parenthetic, and 
as alluding not to the musical cé@apors but to the kad@apers of EAeos 
and #dBos in tragedy. Then the words dpuoiws 8 kat ra péAn Ta 
«a0, mark the return to the musical xé@apous. (Newman, Pol. 
vol. iii. 567, retains xafaprixd, making the sense, ‘cathartic 
melodies as distinguished from the sacred melodies,’) For the phrase 
dBXaBrs 7S0vn see supra, p. 205, and Nic. Eth. vii. 14. 1154 b 4. 

1 In Rep. viii. 560 D certain religious rites (probably musical) 
produce an effect on the soul analogous to that of kathartic 
‘ medicine on the body: tovrwv 5€ yé mov Kevicavres Kat 
KaOipavtes THY TOU KaTEexXopévov Te i aitOv Kal TeAovpevov 
Puxiyy peydrourr rédeou KTA. 

2 Laws vii. 790-1. 
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But Plato recognised the principle only as it 
applied to music and to the useful art of nursing. 
Aristotle, with his generalising faculty and _ his 
love of discovering unity in different domains of 
life, extended the principle to tragedy and hints 
at even a wider application of it. In the Polttics, 
after explaining the action of the musical katharsis, 
he adds that ‘those who are liable to pity and fear, 
and, in general, persons of emotional temperament 
pass through a like experience; ... they all 
undergo a katharsis of some kind and feel a 
pleasurable relief.’ ’ 

The whole passage of the Politics here referred 
to is introduced by certain important prefatory 
words: ‘What we mean by katharsis we will now 
state in general terms (dds) ; hereafter we will 
explain it more clearly (€podpev cadéortepov) in our 
treatise on Poetry.’? But in the Poetics, as we 
have it, the much desired explanation is wanting ; 


1 Pol. v. (viii) 7. 1842 a 11, ravts &) tTovro dvayKaiov 
maoxew Kal Tovs éAenpovas Kat Tors PoByTiKods Kal Tods drAws 
raOntikots, ... Kal rac ylyverOai tia Kddapow Kai Koupife- 
cOar pe? 7Sovys. Here twva xaGapow implies that the katharsis 
in all cases is not precisely of the same kind. Hence we see 
the force of the article in the definition of tragedy, tiv tov 
rowvtTwov tabnpdtwv Kabapo.y, the specific katharsis, that which 
is appropriate to these emotions. Nothing but a very dubious 
interpretation of Poetics xxvi. 7 supports the assumption of many 
commentators that epic poetry excites precisely the same emotions 
as tragedy. 

2 Pol. v. (viii.) 7. 1341 b 39. 
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there appears to be a gap in the text at this most 
critical point. We are therefore driven back upon 
the Politics itself as our primary authority. The 
tone of the passage and particular expressions show 
two things plainly—first, that there the term is 
consciously metaphorical ; secondly, that though its 
technical use in medicine was familiar, the meta- 
phorical application of it was novel and needed 
elucidation. Moreover, in the words last quoted, 
—‘all undergo a katharsis of some kind, —it is 
pretty plainly implied that the katharsis of pity 
and fear in tragedy is analogous to, but not identical 
with, the katharsis of ‘ enthusiasm.’ 

Now, Bernays transferred the katharsis of the 
Politics almost without modification of meaning to 
the definition of tragedy. He limited its reference 
to the simple idea of an emotional relief, a pleasur- 
able vent for overcharged feeling.’ This idea, no 
doubt, almost exhausts the meaning of the phrase 
as it is used in the Politics. It also expresses, as 


! Keble’s theory of poetry—of the ‘vis medica poeticae, as he 
calls it—-may well be compared. It is expounded in his Praelec- 
tiones Academicae, and also in a review of Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 
which has been republished in Keble’s Occasional Papers and 
Reviews. The most important pages of the review are quoted in 
Prickard (Aristotle on the Art of Poetry), pp. 102 sqq. Dr. Lock 
(Biography of Keble) sums up the theory thus: ‘ Poetry is essentially 
for him a relief to the poet, a relief for overcharged emotion. It is 
the utterance of feelings which struggle for expression, but which — 
are too deep for perfect expression at all, much more for expression 
in the language of daily life’ Having pointed out that Keble’s 
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has been above explained, one important aspect of 
the tragic katharsis. But the word, as taken up 
by Aristotle into his terminology of art, has prob- 
ably a further meaning. It expresses not only a 
fact of psychology or of pathology, but a principle 
of art. The original metaphor is in itself a guide 
to the full aesthetic significance of the term. Jn 
the medical language of the school of Hippocrates 
it strictly denotes the removal of a painful or dis- 
turbing element from the organism, and hence the 
purifying of what remains, by the elimination of 
alien matter." Applying this to tragedy we observe 


theory rests mainly on the Poetics he adds: ‘But Aristotle writes 
as a critic and is thinking of the effect upon the readers ; Keble, as 
a poet, dwells primarily on the effect upon the poet, and secondarily 
on that upon the readers.’ 

1 kévwous in the Hippocratic writings denotes the entire removal 
of healthy but surplus humours (rOv oikefwy drav imepBdAdAy TY 
Ane) ; Ka0apors the removal of ta Avrovyta and the like,—‘ of 
qualitatively alien matter’ (rOv dAAoTpiwv Kata ro1bTyTa, Galen). 
Thus Galen xvi. 105, Kévwous dtav dravres of Xupol oporipus 
KevOvrat, KdOapors 8é drav of poxOnpot kara rowrTyTa: xvi. 106, 
éore pev otv 7) KdOapors Tov AvTobvTwY KATA ToLbTHTA KEevwots : 
ef. [Plat.] "Opoe 415 D, KdOapors drdxpwis yxepdvev ard Bed- 
tiovwv. Plato was familiar with this idea. In Soph. 226p, 
kaBappos is the proper name for ‘separation’ of a certain kind,— 
Ths Katadevrovons pev Td BéAtiov SiaKpicews, TO O€ Xetpov 
droBadrovens. Cf. Rep. viii. 567 © (of tyrants who make a purge 
of all the best elements in the state), kaAdv ye, py, Kabappov. 
Nai, jv 3 eye, rdv evayriov 7) of iarpol Ta Tdpara* ot pev yap Td 
xelpurtov apapoivres Acirovar Th PéATUoTOV, 6 SE TovvavTiov. 

xaOaipev admits of a double construction. It takes— 

(i) An accusative of the disturbing element which is expelled or 

purged away: e.g, Td repiztwpa, Ta Avrovvra, TA GAAS- 
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that the feelings of pity and fear in real life contain 
a morbid and disturbing element. In the process 
of tragic excitation they find relief, and the morbid 
element is thrown off. As the tragic action pro- 
gresses, when the tumult of the mind, first roused, 
has afterwards subsided, the lower forms of emotion 
are found to have been transmuted into higher and 
more refined forms. The painful element in the 
pity and fear of reality is purged away; the 
emotions themselves are purged. The curative 
and tranquillising influence that tragedy exercises 
follows as an immediate accompaniment of the 
transformation of feeling. Tragedy, then, does 


tpia. The idea here uppermost is the negative one of 
removing a foreign substance. 

(ii) An accusative of the object which is purged by this process 
of removal: e.g. Tov dvOpwrov, 73 copa, THY PuxiV, TE 
7wa0yjpara. The idea here uppermost is the positive one 
of purifying and clarifying the organism, organ, or portion 
of the system from which the morbid matter is expelled. 

Corresponding to this two-fold use of the accusative with the 

verb we have a twofold use of the genitive with the noun 
KaOapors :— 

(i) kdOapois TOV AvTobvTwY, TOU Tep_TTHpaTos, TOV GAAOTpiwV 
and the like. To this class belongs the expression in Plato 
Phaedo 690, KéBapois tav TowtTwv TravTwV (sc. TOV 
7Sovav), ‘the purging away of these pleasures,’ the pleasures 
being regarded as not merely containing a morbid element, 
but as being in themselves morbid; cf. Plut. De Inim. 
Util. 10. 91¥, tov rabdv Toitwv roLodpevos eis TOdS 
Exports droxabdpoes, ‘expending (or discharging) these 
feelings upon his enemies’ (in order to rid himself from 
them). 

(ii) xadOapois (‘purgation of’) rod dvOpumov, Tod cépartos, TOV 
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more than effect the homoeopathic cure of certain 
passions. Its function on this view is not merely 
to provide an outlet for pity and fear, but to pro- 
vide for them a distinctively aesthetic satisfaction, 
to purify and clarify them by passing them through 
the medium of art. 

But what is the nature of this clarifying process ? 
Here we have no direct reply from Aristotle. He 
has, however, left us some few hints, some materials, 
out of which we may perhaps reconstruct the out- 
lines of his thought. 

The idea of katharsis implies as we have seen, 
the expulsion of a painful and disquieting element, 
—ra durotvra. Now pity and fear in their relation 
to real life are by Aristotle reckoned among ra 
Avrodvta. Hach of them is, according to the defini- 

ra0npdatwv, where the genitive expresses the person or 
thing on which the xa@apors takes effect. 

In the definition of tragedy the genitive seems to fall under (ii). 
The xaapors tov Towtrwv raOnpdrwv is ‘the purgation or purifi- 
cation of the pity and fear’ of real life by the expulsion of the 
morbid element. This element is—it is argued above—a certain 
pain or Avan, which again arises from the selfishness which clings 
to these emotions in actual life. 

The interpretation of Bernays, ‘ the alleviating discharge of these 
emotions,’ implies that the genitive falls under (i). According to 
this interpretation the cure is effected by the total expulsion of the 
emotions, instead of by their clarification. 

The double meaning of the accusative with xafaipe is already 
foreshadowed in Homer, who employs a double accusative, of the 
thing and of the person: Iliad xvi. 667— 

ei & aye viv, pire PoiBe, ceAawedes aipa «dOnpov 
€AOdv ex Bedewv LVapryddva. 
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tion in the Rhetoric, a form of pain (Avy tis). 
Fear Aristotle defines to be ‘a species of pain or 
disturbance arising from an impression of impending 
evil which is destructive or painful in its nature.’ ' 
Moreover, the evil is near not remote, and the 
persons threatened are ourselves. Similarly, pity 
is ‘a sort of pain at an evident evil of a destructive 
or painful kind in the case of somebody who does 
not deserve it, the evil being one which we might 
expect to happen to ourselves or to some of our 
friends, and this at a time when it is seen to 
be near at hand.’* Pity, however, turns into 
fear where the object is so nearly related to 
us that the suffering seems to be our own.® 
Thus pity and fear in Aristotle are strictly 
correlated feelings. We pity others where under 
like circumstances we should fear for ourselves.‘ 

1 Welldon’s Trans. of Rhet. ii. 5. 1382 a 21, eotw db) poPos 
Avrn Tis 7} Tapaxy ex pavracias péAXdovTos Kaxod POaprixod 
3} Avmnpod. 

2 Tb, ii, 8. 1385 b 13, extw 2 EdXcos Ady Tis ext harvopevy 
kako POaptixp kat AvTynpy Tod avakiov Tvyxdverv, 6 Kav adrds 
mpordokjcerev dv Tabeiv 7) TOV atTod TLVd, Kal TovTO Stay TAnTiov 
paivytar, Cf. 1386 a 28, eret 3 eyyds pawopeva Ta rhOn eAcewa 
eotiv, Ta Sé pupioordy Eros yevopeva 7) Exdueva ote eArifovres 
ove pepvnpevor 3) SAws odK EAcovoLY 7) OVX Spoiws, KTA. Stress 
is laid on the object of pity being dvdg.os, eg. in 1386 b 5-16, 
Poet. xiii. 2 (infra, p. 259, note 1). 

3 Ib. ii 8. 1386 a 17, €Acotor dé To’s Te yvwpipous, dy pu) 
opddpa eyyis Gow oixedtyte rept S€ TovTous Woes Tepl abrods 
péAAovtas Exoucwy. 

4 Rhet. ii. 8, 1386 a 27, doa ef atradv hoBodvta, tatra ér 
dXAwv yryvopeva éAeodorv. ii. 5. 1382 b 26, ws 8 awAds ciety, 
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Those who are incapable of fear are incapable also 
of pity.’ 

Thus in psychological analysis fear is the primary 
emotion from which pity derives its meaning. Its 
basis is a self-regarding instinct; it springs from 
the feeling that a similar suffering may happen. to 
ourselves. It has in it a latent and potential fear. 
But it is a wrong inference to say, as Lessing 
does,” that fear is always an ingredient in pity,— 
that we fear for ourselves whenever we feel pity 
for another. The Aristotelian idea simply is 
that we would fear for ourselves if we were 
in the position of him who is the object of 
our pity. The possible fear may never become 
actual, but the strength of the pity is not thereby 
impaired, Still the tacit reference to self makes 
pity, as generally described in the Rhetoric, 
sensibly different from the pure instinct of 
compassion, the unselfish sympathy with others’ 


poBepa eotw boa ef Erépwv yryvopeva. 7) pédAovta éXeewe 
€or. 

1 Tb. ii. 8. 1385 b 19, dd ovre of ravteAGs aroAwdXdres 
éheotow: ovdev yap dv ere rabeiv oiovrat, rerovOacr ydp- 
otre of imepevdaipoveivy oidpevor, dAXN’ bBpifovow. Cf. ii. 5. 
1383 a 9. 

2 Lessing, Hamb. Dram. Trans. (Bohn) pp. 409, 415, 436. The 
view that the mention of fear in the definition is superfluous, fear 
being implicit in pity, is strangely inconsistent with the position 
he takes up against Corneille, that pity and fear are the tragic 
emotions, pity alone being insufficient. 

i) 
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distress, which most modern writers understand by 
pity.’ 

The conditions of dramatic representation, and 
above all the combined appeal which tragedy 
makes to both feelings, will considerably modify 
the emotions as they are known in actual reality. 
Pity in itself undergoes no essential change. It 
has still for its object the misfortunes of ‘one 
who is undeserving’ (o dvds); which phrase, as 
interpreted by Aristotle (Poet. ch. xiii.), means 
not a wholly innocent sufferer, but rather a man 
who meets with sufferings beyond his deserts. 
The emotion of fear is profoundly altered when it 
is transferred from the real to the imaginative 
world. It is no longer the direct apprehension of 
misfortune impending over our own life. It is 
not caused by the actual approach of danger. It 


! Cf. Mendelssohn, ‘Pity is a complex emotion composed 
of love for an object and displeasure caused by its misery, 
Schopenhauer held pity to be at the root of all true morality. 
Aristotle himself in the Rhetoric marks a distinction between the 
disinterested and generous €Aeos of the young and the self- 
regarding €Aeos of the old: ii. 12. 1389 b 8, the young are 
eXentixol dua TO mdvtas xpnorods Kat BeAriovs brohapBavew 

. date avagva ROO KAY drohapBdvovew adrovs, ii, 13. 
1390 a 19, eAenrexot be Kal of yépovres ciow, GAN od dia Tadrd 
Tois véow* of pev yap dua dtAavOpwriav, ot be dv doBeverav- 
rdvTa yap olovras éyyis elvat atrois waetv. For a similar dis- 
interested compassion compare the striking lines of Euripides, 
Electra 294—5 :— 

éveote 8 olktos dpaia pev ovdapo0 
copoic. & avdpav. 
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is the sympathetic shudder we feel for a hero whose 
character in its essentials resembles our own.! 


1 Poet. xiii. 2, . . . otre EXcov ovr HoBov, 6 pev yap wept TOV 
dvagiov éotw dvorvxovvta, 6 Sé Tept Tdv dpotov, EAeos pev TeEpl 
Tov ava£wv, pdBos dé rept tov dpowov. I now take this passage 
in its obvious grammatical sense, ‘we feel pity for tov dvdfvv 
(cf. quotations from Rhetoric, p. 256 note 2); we feel fear for tov 
éuovov, At different moments of a play pity or fear will be upper- 
most according as the course of the action brings home to us more 
vividly the undeserved nature of the suffering or the moral 
resemblance between ourselves and the hero. 

Thus the dos of tragedy is not, like the (dBos of the Rhetoric 
and of real life, a fear for ourselves. But the fact that fear is 
inspired by the sufferings of 6 ésov0s indicates that even tragic fear 
is in the last analysis tracéd back psychologically to a self-regarding 
instinct. The awakening of fear as distinct from mere pity depends 
on the close identification of the hero and ourselves. 

In Ed. 2 I inclined to the view that the pdfos of tragedy, like 
the pdofos of real life, is primarily fear for ourselves. On that 
assumption zrep¢ must bear a different sense in the two clauses: ‘ we 
feel pity for rdv dvagvov: we feel fear in connexion with Tov dpovov,’ 
ie. his sufferings awaken a fear for ourselves who share his humanity. 
The change of meaning is undeniably harsh, though certain con- 
siderations were offered which mitigate the difficulty. 

Some distinguished scholars have explained the difference be- 
tween tragic fear and pity otherwise. Tragic fear, they maintain, 
is the fear felt for the hero while the misfortune is still impending ; 
pity, on the other hand, is awakened by events in the present or 
the past. The reasons against reducing the difference merely to 
one of time are :— 

(1) Fear in Aristotle is not distinguished from pity by a 
reference to future time. In Rhet. ii. 5. 1382 b 26, quoted p. 256 
note 4, pé\Aovra shows that we may pity a man for what is about 
to happen. Cf. also Rhet. ii. 8. 1386 a 34, 7) ds péAXov 7 ds 
yeyouvds. 

(2) If pity and fear in tragedy are only two sides of the same 
feeling, why distinguish them as sharply as is done in Poet. xi. 4 
(i) €Xeov 7) oBov): xiv. 3 (rota obv dewa 7) rola oiktpa paiveras ;)? 
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The tragic sufferer is a man like ourselves 
(Guo0s);' and on this inner likeness the effect of 
tragedy, as described in the Poetics, mainly hinges. 
Without it our complete sympathy would not be 
enlisted. The resemblance on which Aristotle insists 
is one of moral character. His hero (Poet. ch. xiii) is 
not a man of flawless perfection, nor yet one of con- 
summate villainy ; by which we must not understand 
that he has merely average or mediocre qualities. 
He rises, indeed, above the common level in moral 
elevation and dignity, but he is not free from 
frailties and imperfections.” His must be a rich 
and full humanity, composed of elements which 
other men possess, but blended more harmoniously 
or of more potent quality. So much human 
nature must there be in him that we are able in 


And why again insist, as Aristotle does, on the combined effect ? 
In any play with a tragic ending, in which the incidents work up 
towards a catastrophe, pity at the event implies, on this theory, a 
preceding fear : the separate mention of fear might be dispensed with. 

(3) Pity, says Aristotle, is wept tov dvd€uov, fear wept Tov 
dpowov. But why should the mere distinction of time make a 
distinction of character necessary? Why, that is, must the hero 
be dvadgsos if we are to feel for him in present misfortune, but 
dpovos if we are to feel for him under impending calamity ? 

1 In Poet, xiii. 2 (see last note) PdBos is wept Tdv dporov, while 
éXcos is wept tov dvagiov. In Rhet. ii. 8. 1386 a 24, rods dpoious 
eXcotowy kata HAukiav, Kata 7)Oy, kata Ges, kata G€uipara, Kara 
yévn, the reason being added that such similarity of conditions 
suggests fear for ourselves. It may be noted that the ‘likeness’ of 
the Rhetoric includes various external forms of resemblance which 
are outside the scope of Poet. xiii. 

2 See infra, ch. viii. 
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some sense to identify ourselves with him, to make 
his misfortunes our own. At the same time he is 
raised above us in external dignity and station. 
He is a prince or famous man who falls from a 
height of greatness. Apart from the impressive 
effect of the contrast so presented, there is a gain 
in the hero being placed at an ideal distance from 
the spectator. We are not confronted with out- 
ward conditions of life too like our own. The 
pressure of immediate reality is removed; we are 
not painfully reminded of the cares of our own 
material existence. We have here part of the 
refining process which the tragic emotions under- 
go within the region of art.. They are disengaged 
from the petty interests of self, and are on the 
way to being universalised. 

The tragic fear, though modified in passing 
under the conditions of art, is not any languid 
emotion. It differs, indeed, from the crushing 
apprehension of personal disaster. In reading or 
witnessing the Oedipus Tyrannus we are not 
possessed with a fear that we may be placed in 
circumstances similar to those of Oedipus, or be 
overtaken by the same calamities.’ Yet a thrill 
runs through us, a shudder of horror or of vague 


1 Corneille (Discours ii. De la Tragédie) argues from the 
absence of any such dread that the Vedipus Tyrannus excites pity 
only, and not fear. But if fear is rightly understood, it is par 
excellence a tragedy of fear. 
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foreboding.’ The feeling is immediate and un- 
reflective. The tension of mind, the agonised 
expectation with which we await the impending 
catastrophe, springs from our sympathy with the 
hero in whose existence we have for the time 
merged our own.” The events as they pass before 
us seem almost as if we were directly concerned. 
We are brought into a mood in which we feel that 
we too are liable to suffering.’ Yet the object of 
dread is not a definite evil threatening us at close 
quarters. In the spectacle of another's errors or 
misfortunes, in the shocks and blows of circum- 
stance, we read the ‘doubtful doom of human 
kind.’ The vividness with which the imagination 
pictures unrealised calamity produces the same 
intensity of impression as if the danger were at 
hand. The true tragic fear becomes an almost 


1 Poet. xiv, 1, de? yap Kal dvev Tod dpav oto cvvertdvar TOV 
poOov, date Tov adkovovTa TA Tpdypara yidpeva Kal pirrew 
Kat édecly €k TOV cupPavdvTwv* Grep av TA4D0L TIS akovwV TOY 


tov Oidirov poOov. Cf. Plat. Rep. iii. 3870, doa . . . ppirrew 
81) woul . . . Tovs aKovovras (of epic stories). 

2 Cf. Plat. Rep. x. 605d, evddvres pds airods erdpefa Evp- 
Tao XOVTES. 


3 Cf. Rhet. ii. 5. 1383 a 8, bore Se? tovodrovs tapackevatev, 

érav 7 BéArwv 7d doBeicbHar aidrovs, Ste Tovodrot eiow otor 
io ‘ ‘ ” 4 ” 
rabeiv’ Kai yap ddAAou pelfovs erabov. 

4 "This fact as the result of scenic representation is noted by 
Aristotle with regard to €Acos, Rhet. ii. 8. 1386 a 31, dvayKnn 
Tods Tvvarepyafopevors TXIpart Kal pwvats Kal erOjor (aioOjoe 

c \ a 2 « r > lA o. > ‘ \ 
A°) kai 6Aws év troxpioe: E€Aeeworépovs elvar- eyyds yap 
rowicr atverOar to KaKdv mpd opupatwv Toodvres, 7) Os 
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impersonal emotion, attaching itself not so much to 
this or that particular incident, as to the general 
course of the action, which is for us an image 
of human destiny. We are thrilled with awe 
at the greatness of the issues thus unfolded, and 
with the moral inevitableness of the result. In this 
sense of awe the emotions of fear and pity are 


blended. 

We can now see that the essential tragic effect 
depends on maintaining the intimate alliance be- 
tween pity and fear. According to Aristotle, not 
pity alone should be evoked by tragedy, as many 
moderns have held ;' not pity or fear, for which 
Corneille argued ;” not pity and ‘admiration,’ which 
is the modification under which the Aristotelian 


pérXdov i) ws yeyovds. (For tovs cvvar. oxijp. ef. Poet. xvii. 1.) 
It may be remarked that there is no allusion in the Rhetoric to 
6os as awakened in the drama. 

1 Eg. Schiller in his essay On Tragic Art. Elsewhere in his 
letters and other writings he sometimes speaks of fear as well as 
pity ; but his fear is not the Aristotelian fear; it is merely the 
apprehension felt while the terrible event is still in the future, a 
fear which becomes pity after the event. 

In ancient tragedy fear was a powerful and necessary factor. 
In modern tragedy—with the exception of Shakespeare—pity 
predominates over fear. In the eighteenth century fear was 
almost entirely eliminated. 

2 Corneille, Discours ii. De la Tragédie. He thinks he is 
supported by Aristotle in this view. ‘II suffit selon lui (Aristote) 
de lun des deux pour faire cette purgation, avec cette différence 
toutefois, que la pitié n’y peut arriver sans la crainte, et que la 
erainte peut y parvenir sans la piti¢,’ But, as has been already 
shown, there may be pity without fear in the Aristotelian sense. 
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phrase finds currency in the Elizabethan writers.’ 
The requirement of Aristotle is pity and fear.” He 
would no doubt allow that in some tragedies the 
primary and predominant impression is fear, in 
others pity. He would probably go farther and say 
that an inferior tragedy may excite one only of the 
two emotions generally called tragic.’ But the full 
tragic effect requires the union of the two, nor can 


1 Eg. Sir Philip Sidney, An Apologie for Poetrie: ‘The high and 
excellent Tragedy . . . that with stirring the affects of admiration 
and commiseration teacheth the uncertainty of the world... / 

2 The twofold emotion is recognised in Plato, Phaedr. 268 c, 
ti 8 ei SopoxAd& ad rporeAPdv kat Eivpiridy tis éyou ws 
ETITTATAL TEPL THLKPOD TpdypaTOS PHTELS TappaAKELsS Torey Kal 
rept peyddou rave opUKpas, OTav TE BovAnrat oikTpas, Kat 
Tovvavtiov at goPepas Kat dmeidntixds KTA, Ton 5358, 
Kabopa yap éxarrote adtods avobey ard Tod Biparos KAatovtdas 
te kal Sewov euBAerovtas Kat ovvOapPBotvras Tots Aeyopévors. 
In Rep. iii. 387 B—D, pity and fear are both mentioned among the 
effects produced by ‘Homer and the other poets,’ pity being caused 
by sympathy with others who experience ta doBepd. In Rep. x. 
605 p—606B pity alone is specified as awakened by ‘Homer or 
one of the tragedians.’ 

3 In the passages where ‘pity or fear’ occurs instead of 
‘pity and fear’ the disjunctive particle retains its proper force. 
In Poet. xi. 4 the reference is to the effect of a special kind of 
dvayvépurts combined with zepuréreva rather than to the total 
impression of the tragedy: 7 yap towitn avayvdpwis Kat 
mepirétera 7 €Aeov E€er 1) PoPov, oiwy mpdkewv 4 Tpaywdta 
pipnows vrdxertar, Again in xiii, 2 we read, od yap hoBepov 
ovde éAeewvov TOTO: ote yap piAdvOpwrov ore édeewvov ovrTE 
poBepov eore: ore EXeov ote PdBov (Exou av): ovTe eAcervov 
ovte hoBepov eorar TO cvpPaivov: i.e. none of the plots here 
referred to has a single element of tragedy, much less can the full 
tragic effect be thus produced. 
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the distinctive function of tragedy as katharsis 
be discharged otherwise. 

In the phrase of the anonymous fragment, ‘On 
Comedy,’* which appears to contain some genuine 
Aristotelian tradition, ‘ tragedy seeks to blend fear 
with pity in due proportion’ (1) rpaywdia cupmetplav 
Oérer yew tod o8ov). Pity, as Bernays explains, 
through its kinship with fear, is preserved from 
eccentricity and sentimentalism. Fear, through 
its alliance with pity, is divested of a narrow 
selfishness, of the vulgar terror which is inspired 
by personal danger.” A self-absorbed anxiety or 
alarm makes us incapable of sympathy with others. 
In this sense ‘fear casts out pity.’* Tragic fear, 
though it may send an inward shudder through 
the blood, does not paralyse the mind or stun the 


1 Printed by Vahlen and Susemihl at the end of their editions 
of the Poetics, and commented on in detail by Bernays, pp. 142 sqq. 

2 Voltaire quotes with approval the observation of Saint- 
Eyremont that in French tragedy tenderness takes the place of 
pity and surprise the place of fear. ‘It cannot be denied,’ he says, 
‘that Saint-Evremont has put his finger on the secret sore of the 
French theatre.’ The idea of fear, again, was frequently that of 
mere terror. Thus in France in the seventeenth century the con- 
ception of the tragic had come to be the union of the sentimental 
and the horrible. 

3 Rhet. ii, 8. 1386 a 21, TO yap Sewvov erepov Tod EAeewvovd Kat 
éxkpovrTiKov Tov éA€ov, added as a comment on the story told in 
Herod. iii. 14. Cf, ii. 8.1385 b 33, od yap eAcotow ot exrexAny- 
pévor Sud TO elvar mpos TH oixety wdBe. King Lear, Act v. Se. 3, 
‘This judgment of the heavens, that makes us tremble, | Touches 
us not with pity.’ 
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sense, as does the direct vision of some impending 
calamity. And the reason is that this fear, unlike 
the fear of common reality, is based on an imagin- 
ative union with another’s life. The spectator is 
lifted out of himself. He becomes one with the 
tragic sufferer, and through him with humanity at 
large. One effect of the drama, said Plato, is that 
through it a man becomes many, instead of one; 
it makes him lose his proper personality in a 
pantomimic instinct, and so. prove false to him- 
self. Aristotle might reply: True; he passes 
out of himself, but it is through the enlarging 
power of sympathy. He forgets his own petty 
sufferings. He quits the narrow sphere of the 
individual. He identifies himself with the fate of 
mankind. 

We are here brought back to Aristotle’s theory 
of poetry as a. - representation of the universal. 





Tragedy e exem er_this 
highest function of the poetic art. The characters 
it depicts, the actions and fortunes of the persons 
with whom it acquaints us, possess a typical 
and universal value. The artistic unity of plot, 
binding together the several parts of the play in 
close inward coherence, reveals the law of human 
destiny, the causes and effects of suffering. The 
incidents which thrill us are intensified in their 
effect, when to the shock of surprise is added the 
discovery that each thing as it has happened could 
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not be otherwise ; it stands in organic relation to 
what has gone before. There is a combination of 
the inevitable and the une xpected.! Pity and fear 
awakened in connexion with these larger_aspects 
of human suffering, and kept in close alliance with 
one another, become univ ersalised emotions. What 
is purely personal and self-regarding ‘drops away. 
The spectator_1 who is brought. face to face with 
grander sufferings than his own experiences a 
sympathetic ecstasy, or lifting out of himself. It 
is precisely in this ‘transport_ “2 “feeling, which 
carries a man 1 beyond his indiyidtial self, that the 
distinctive tragic pleasure tesides. Pity and fear 
aré purged of the impure element which clings to 
them in life. In the glow of tragic excitement 
these feelings are so transformed that the net 
result is a noble emotional satisfaction. 

The katharsis, viewed as a refining process, 
may have primarily implied no more to Aristotle 
than the expulsion of the disturbing element, 


namely, the pain,” which enters into pity and fear 
Se ara deta 
when aroused by real objects. The mere fact of 


such an expulsion a have supplied him with 


1 Poet. ix. 11, where the point lies in the union of rapa rv 
ddfav with 8 GAAnAa. 

2 Cf. Plut. Symp. Qu. iii. 8 (in reference to the musical katharsis), 
orep 7) Opnvpdia Kal 6 exirndetos addds ev dpxy TADS Kive? Kal 
ddxpvov exBdrAc, rpodywv 8 tiv Wuyi eis olktov obTw KaTa 
puxpodv é€atpet kat dvadioxes Td AvTnTLKdv—a_ passage 
which is also instructive as to the kathartic method generally. 
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a point of argument against Plato, in addition to 
the main line of reply above indicated. In the 
Philebus Plato had described the mixed (psyetear) 
or impure (d«d@apror) pleasures as those which 
have in them an alloy of pain; and the pleasure 
of tragedy was stated to be of the mixed order.’ 
The Aristotelian theory asserts that the emotions 
on which tragedy works do indeed in real life 
contain a large admixture of pain, but that by 
artistic treatment the painful element is ex- 
pelled or overpowered. 

In the foregoing pages, however, we have 
carried the analysis a step farther, and shown how 
and why the pain gives way to pleasure. The sting 
of the pain, the disquiet and unrest, arise from the 
selfish element which in the world of reality clings 
to these emotions. The pain is expelled when the 

_taint of egoism is removed. If it is objected that 
the notion of universalismg the emotions and 
ridding them of an intrusive element that belongs 
to the sphere of the accidental and individual, is 
a modern conception, which we have no warrant for 
attributing to Aristotle, we may reply that if this 
is not what Aristotle meant, it is at least the 

1 See pp. 245-6. 

"2 Phil. 50B, pyvier 62) viv 6 Adyos jpiv ev Opynvos Te Kai ev 
Tpaywotass, pa) Tots Spdpace povov dAAa TH TOD Biov Evprdoy 
Tpaypoia Kat Kwpwdia, Atwas jSovais dpa KepavvvTGat, Kal ev 
dAXous d) prupiows. Cf. 484, tds ye Tpayixds Oewpyoes, drav 
dpa xatpovtes KAdwor, 
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natural outcome of his doctrine; to this conclusion 
his general theory of poetry points. 

Let us assume, then, that the tragic hatharsis 
involves not only the idea of an emotional relief, 
but the further idea of the purifying of the 
emotions so relieved. In accepting this interpre- 
tation we do not ascribe to tragedy a direct moral 
purpose and influence. Tragedy, according to the 
definition, acts on the feelings, not on the will. It 
does not make men better, though it removes certain 
hindrances to virtue. The refining of passion 
under temporary and artificial excitement is still 
far distant from moral improvement. Aristotle 
would probably admit that indirectly the drama 
has a moral influence in enabling the emotional 
system to throw off some perilous stuff, certain 
elements of feeling, which, if left to themselves, 
might develop dangerous energy, and impede the 
free play of those vital functions on which the 
exercise of virtue depends. The excitation of 
noble emotions will probably in time exert an 
effect upon the will. But whatever may be the 
indirect effect of the repeated operation of the 
katharsis, we may confidently say that Aristotle 
in his definition of tragedy is thinking, not of 
any such remote result, but of the immediate 
end of the art, of the aesthetic function it 
fulfils. 


It is only under certain conditions of art that 
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the homoeopathic cure of pity and fear by similar 
emotions is possible. Fear cannot be combined 
with the proper measure of pity, unless the sub- 
ject matter admits of being universalised. The 
dramatic action must be so significant, and its 
meaning capable of such extension, that through 
it we can discern the higher laws which rule the 
world. The private life of an individual, tragic as 
it may be in its inner quality, has never been 
made the subject of the highest tragedy. Its con- 
sequences are not of far-reaching importance ; it 
does not move the imagination with sufficient 
power. Within the limited circle of a bourgeois 
society a great action is hardly capable of being 
unfolded. A parochial drama, like that of Ibsen, 
where the hero struggles against the cramping 
conditions of his normal life, sometimes with all 
the ardour of aspiring hope, more often in the spirit 
of egoistic self-assertion which mistakes the measure 
of the individual’s powers, can hardly rise to tragic 
dignity. We are conscious of a too narrow stage, 
of a confined outlook, and of squalid motives under- 
lying even conduct which is invested with a certain 
air of grandeur. The play moves on the flat levels 
of existence. The characters are unequal to the 
task imposed on them; and though we may find 
room for human pity in witnessing failure and 
foiled hopes, still it is commonplace and gloomy 
failure. No one can question the skill in dramatic 
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construction and the stirring interest of Ibsen’s 
plays, but the depressing sense of the trivial cannot 
be shaken off, and the action always retains traces 
of an inherent littleness, which hinders the awaken- 
ing of tragic fear,—still more of that solemnity and 
awe which is the final feeling left by genuine 
tragedy. Some quality of greatness in the situation 
as well as in the characters appears to be all but 
indispensable, if we are to be raised above the 
individual suffering, and experience a calming 
instead of a disquieting feeling at the close. The 
tragic katharsis requires that suffering shall be 
exhibited in one of its comprehensive aspects; that 
the deeds and fortunes of the actors shall attach 
themselves to larger issues, and the spectator 
himself be lifted above the special case, and brought 
face to face with universal law and the divine plan 
of the world. 

In order that an emotion may be not only 
excited but also allayed,—that the tumult of the 
mind may be resolved into a pleasurable calm,— 
the emotion, stirred by a fictitious representation, 
must divest itself of its purely selfish and material 
elements, and become part of a new order of things. 
It is perhaps for this reason that love in itself 
is hardly a tragic motive. The more exclusive and 
self-absorbed a passion is, the more does it resist 
kathartic treatment. The feelings excited must 
have their basis in the permanent and objective 
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realities of life, and be independent of individual 
caprice or sentiment. In the ordinary novel the 
passion of love in its egoistic and self-centred 
interest does not admit of being generalised, or 
its story enlarged into a typical and independent 
action. ‘I'he rare cases where a love story is truly 
tragic go to prove the point which is here enforced. 
In Romeo and Juliet the tragedy does not lie 
merely in the unhappy ending of a tale of true 
love. Certain other conditions, beyond those 
which contribute to give a dramatic interest, are 
required to produce the tragic effect. There is the 
feud of the two houses, whose high place in the 
commonwealth makes their enmity an affair of 
public concern. The lovers in their new-found 
rapture act in defiance of all external obligations. 
The elemental force and depth of their passion 
bring them into collision with the fabric of the 
society to which they belong. Their tragie doom 
quickly closes in upon them. Yet even in death 
the consequences of their act extend beyond the 
sphere of the individual. Over the grave of their 
love the two houses are reconciled. 

Tragedy, as it has been here explained, satisfies 
a universal human need. The fear and pity on 
and through which it operates are not, as some 
have maintained, rare and abnormal emotions. All 
men, as Aristotle says,’ are susceptible to them, 

1 Pol. v. (viii.) 7. 1842 a 5-7. 
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some persons in an overpowering measure. For 
the modern, as for the ancient world, they are still 
among the primary instincts; always present, if 
below the surface, and ready to be called into 
activity.1 The Greeks, from temperament, circum- 
stances, and religious beliefs, may have been more 
sensitive to their influence than we are, and more 
likely to suffer from them in a morbid form. 
Greek tragedy, indeed, in its beginnings was but a 
wild religious excitement, a bacchic ecstasy. This 
aimless ecstasy was brought under artistic law. 
It was ennobled by objects worthy of an ideal 
emotion. The poets found out how the transport 
of human pity and human fear might, under the 
excitation of art, be dissolved in joy, and the pain 
escape in the purified tide of human sympathy. 


1 Cf. Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, Ed. 2, pp. 154-5. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE DRAMATIC UNITIES 


‘Unity of plot does not,’ says Aristotle,’ ‘as some 
persons think, consist in the unity of the hero. For 
infinitely various are the incidents in one man’s life, 
which cannot be reduced to unity; and so, too, 
there are many actions of one man out of which we 
cannot make one action. Hence the error, as it 
appears, of all poets who have composed a Heracleid, 
a Theseid, or other poems of the kind. They imagine 
that as Heracles was one man, the story of Heracles 
must also be a unity.’ Such is the principle laid 
down for tragedy in ch. viii., and Homer is there 
held up as the true model even to the tragedian. 
Precisely the same principle is affirmed of epic 
poetry in ch. xxiii., where it is added that unity 
of time, like unity of person, does not of itself 
bind events into a unity.” Not only epics like the 
Achilleid of Statius offend against this funda- 
mental principle, but also many modern dramas 
in which the life and character of the hero become 


1 Poet, viii, 1. 2 Poet. xxiii, 1-4. 
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the ultimate motive, and a biographical or his- 
torical interest takes the place of the dramatic 
interest. 

The first requirement of a tragedy is Unity of 
Action.’ Unity in Aristotle is the principle of 
limit, without which an object loses itself in the 
ameipov, the region of the undefined, the indeter- 
minate, the accidental. By means of unity the 
plot becomes individual and also intelligible. The 
greater the unity, the more perfect will it be as 
a concrete and individual thing; at the same time 
it will gain in universality and typical quality.’ 

The Unity of the tragic action is, again, an 
organic unity, an inward principle which reveals 
itself in the form of an outward whole.’ It is 
opposed indeed to plurality, but not opposed to 
the idea of manifoldness and variety; for simple 
as it 1s in one sense, it admits of all the complexity 
of vital phenomena. The whole (édov) in which it 
is manifested is complete (7éAevov) * in its parts, the 


1 For the meaning of rpa@£us, ‘action,’ see pp. 123 and 333 sqq. 

2 In Prob. xviii. 9.917 b 8 sqq., the pleasure derived from a 
Unity is ultimately resolved into the fact that it is yvwpipdrepov : 
dua ri wore TGv ioropidv diov axovopev TOV TEpl ev TLVETTHKVLOV 
i} TOV Tept TOAAG Tpaypatevopevon ; 1% SidTe Tois yyvwpimwrépors 
parrov rporéxopev Kai Hdiov aitdv axovopev’ yvwpipdrepov Sé 
éot. T) Opurpévov Tod dopiorov. 7d pev odv ev dpurrat, TA Se 
TOAAG TOU amreipov peréexet. 

3 Poet. ch. vii. (7d dAov), ch. viii. (rd ev): supra pp. 186 sqq. 

4 In the definition of tragedy (Poet. vi. 2) we have reAecias 
mpafews, in vii. 2 teAelas Kat Ans mpd£ews. So in xxiii. 1 epic 
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parts themselves being arranged in a fixed order 
(ra&s),' and structurally related so that none can 
be removed, none transposed, without disturbing 
the organism.” Within the single and complete 
action which constitutes the unity of a tragedy, 
the successive incidents are connected together 
by an inward and causal bond,—by the law of 
necessary and probable sequence, on which Aristotle 
is never tired of insisting. 

Again, a certain magnitude (yéyeOos) is indis- 
pensable for the harmonious evolution of a whole 
such as is here described. This is frequently 
affirmed by Aristotle. As a biological law it 
applies to the healthy life and growth of all 
organic structures.’ It is also an artistic law, 


poetry is rep piav mpagiv GAnv Kat teAelav. A perfect dAoyv is 
necessarily téAevov. In Phys. iii. 6. 207 a 7 sqq. dAov and réAccov 
are opposed to dzepoy, and the two words declared to be almost 
equivalent in meaning: deipov pev otv eotly od Kata roobv 
AapBavovew dei tr AaBeiv eorw ew. ob S€ pydev ekw, TovT’ 
> \ 4 \ ¢ a \ < , >s a La \ 
éoti réhevov kal dAov- ottw yap dpifopeOa td dXrov, 0d pGev 
arertiv, otov avOpwrov SAov 7) KiBwrdv: ib, 13, dAov d€ Kai 
, xn 2 4% / Ral 4 ‘ 4 > , 
TéXeLov 7) TO avTO Tdpray 7) Tbveyyus THY pow eortiv. Plato, 
Parm, 157 dD, €vdés Tivos, 6 kadodpev Sdov, €€ ardvrwv ev Tédevov 
yeyovds, TovTov popiov av Td pdptov ein. 

1 Cf. Plat. Gorg. 503 u, (every craftsman and artist) eis raguw 
Twa éxartos exartov TiOnow 6 dv TiOy, Kal mporavayKage TO 
erepov TH ETEp Tperov TE elvat Kal appoTTev, ews av Td array 
oboTHTaAL TEeTAYMEVOV TE Kal KEKOTPHMEVOV TPA pA. 

2 Poet. viii. 4, perariepevov twds pépovs 7) adarpovpévor Sia- 

- lal lal 
héper Oar (? Siaopeio Oar or SiahBeiper Oar) Kal KuveirOar 7d SAov. 

8 De Anim. ii, 4. 416 a 16, tov 8 pice cunotapévwov TavToOv 

éoti mépas Kal Adyos peyéBovs te Kal av€joews: de Gen. Anim. 
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expressing one of the first conditions of organic 
beauty.’ In this latter sense it is emphasised in 
chapter vu. of the Poetics. An object is unfit for 
artistic representation if it is infinitely large or 
infinitesimally small.* On this principle a whole 
such as the Trojan war, ‘ though it has a beginning 
and an end,’ is too vast in its compass even for epic 
treatment ; it cannot be grasped by the mind, and 
incurs the risk attaching to any qrodupepys mpakts, of 
becoming a series of detached scenes or incidents.* 
Aristotle wisely avoids attempting to lay down 
any very precise rules as to the possible length to 
which a play may be extended. What he does say 
on the subject is marked by much sobriety and good 
sense. He rejects as inartistic any reference to the 
outward and accidental conditions of stage repre- 
sentation.* He falls back on the law of beauty as 


ii. 6. 745 a 5, cote yap te waar Tots Kbous Tépas ToD peyéeGous. 
The same principle applies to a wéAus, Pol. iv. (vii.) 4. 1326 a 35,’ 
> > ‘ / , s o \ a ” 
GAN éote Te Kai woreoe peyeHous pétpov, HoTeEp Kai TOV GAAwv 
Tavtwv, (wv putav dpyavev, Pol. viii. (v.) 3. 1302 b 34, domep 
copa e pepov obyKetar Kat Set avéaverOas dvddoyor, iva pévy 
ouppetpia, . . . oTw Kal Todis KTA, 

1 Poet. vii. 4, ere & ered 7d Kaddv Kal (wov Kal dav Tpaypa O 
ovvestyKev €k TGV od povov Tatra TeTaypeva Set Exe GAXG Kat 

3 * P % \ , es 9.2% \ ¢ 4 

peyeOos irdpyew pay To TuXdv KTA. Cf. ib. 7, det pev 6 petfov 
(sc. pdO0s) péxps Tod otvdnAos efvar KaAXwV eoTt KaTa Td péyeBos. 
Pol. iv. (vii.) 4. 1326 a 34, 600 Kat wéAuv as peta peyeGous 6 Aex Gels 
dpos trdpyxet, TavTnv elvar KaAAioTHY avayKaiov. 

2 Poet. vii, 4-5: supra, p. 187. 

8 Poet. xxiii. 3. 

4 Poet. vii. 6, TOO pjKovs dpos <b> pév mpos Tors dydvas Kal 
tiv aisOyow ov THS TEXVNS ExTlv. 
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governing a work of art, and—intimately related 
to this—on men’s normal powers of memory and 
enjoyment. ‘The whole, he says, must be of such 
dimensions that the memory or mind’s eye can 
embrace and retain it." The more truly artistic 
principle, however, is that which is stated in 
ch. vii. 7. A play should be of a magnitude 
sufficient to allow room for the natural develop- 
ment of the story. The action must evolve itself 
freely and fully, and the decisive change of fortune 
come about through the causal sequence of events.’ 

This rule holds good of the two varieties of 
plot that are afterwards distinguished,—of the 
amd wpakis, where the action proceeds on a simple 
and undeviating course from start to finish; and 
of the werdeypévn mpaéis—preferred by Aristotle 
as intensifying the tragic emotions—where the 
catastrophe is worked out by the surprises of 
Recognition (dvayvepiors) and Reversal of Intention 
(wepurréreva);* these surprises, however, being them- 
selves woven into the tissue of the plot,‘ and 


1 With evpynpovevtoy (ch. vii. 5) as a limit of péyeAos in the 
tragic 000s cf. xxiii. 3, edovvorros, and xxiy. 3, divacOar yap 
de? cvvopac Gat tiv dpxiv Kat 7d Tédos in regard to epic poetry. 

2 Poet. vii. 7, ds 5¢ adrdOs Swopioavras cireiv, ev dow peyeer 
Kata Td €iKds 7) Td dvayKaiov edeENs yryvopévwy oTvpPaiver eis 
edruxiav ex Svorvxias 1) €& edtuxias cis Svotvyiav pevaBdrAAcy, 
ikavds Gpos eotly Tod peyéOous. 

3 Poet. x. 1-2, For wepuréreva see xi. 1 and infra, pp. 329-30. 

4 Ib. x. 3, radra de Sef yiverOar é& atirns ths TvoTdoews Tov 
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discovered: in the light of the event to be the 
inevitable, though unexpected, consequences of all 
that has preceded.* The Avous, the unravelling or 
Dénovement of the plot, must, as we are told, 
in every case ‘arise out of the plot itself,’? 
not by recourse to the Deus ex Machina or to 
the play of accident—a warning the need of 
which is proved by the whole history of the 
stage. ‘What did she die of?’ was asked con- 
cerning one of the characters in a bad tragedy. 
‘Of what? of the fifth act,’ was the reply. 
Lessing, who tells the story, adds* that ‘in very 
truth the fifth act is an ugly evil disease that 
carries off many a one to whom the first four acts 
promised a longer life.’ 

Let us now look a little more closely into 
Aristotle’s conception of a ‘whole,’ as the term is 
applied to the tragic action. 

‘A whole,’ he says, ‘is that which has a beginning, 
a middle, and an end’; and each of these terms is 
then defined. ‘A beginning is that which does 
not itself follow anything by causal necessity, 


pOov, . . . duadéepes yap wodAd 7d ylyverOar téde Sia trade 7 
pera Ta5e. 
1 Pogt. ix, 11. 


' 2 Poet. xv. 7, pavepov odv dtu kal tas Avoeas Tov piOwv &F 
avrov dei Tov pov cupBaivey «rd. Cf. the censure passed 
ch. xvi. 4 on the mode in which Orestes is discovered by 
Iphigenia in Eur. I. 7, éxeivos S€ atrds A€éyer & BovAcrou 6 
mountijs GAA’ obx 6 pdOos. 

8 Lessing, Hamb. Dram,., Trans. (Bohn) p. 238, 
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but after which something naturally is or comes 
to be. An end, on the contrary, is_ that 
which itself naturally follows some other thing, 
either by necessity, or as a rule, but has nothing 
following it. A middle is that which follows 
something as some other thing follows it.” 
Some difficulties have been felt with respect to 
these definitions. How, it is said, can a begin- 
ning be causally unconnected with what precedes ? 
Do the opening scenes of a tragedy stand apart 
from the rest of the hero’s career? Is nothing 
implied as to his previous history ? 

The answer would appear to be of this kind. 
The beginning of a drama is, no doubt, the natural 
sequel of something else. Still it must not carry 
us back in thought to all that has gone before. 
Antecedent events do not thrust themselves on us 
in an unending series. Certain facts are necessarily 
given. We do not trace each of these facts back 


1 Poet, vii. 3, GAov SE eotw 7d Exov apyiv Kal pécov Kal 
teAeuTnv. apxi) 5€ éore 6 adtd pev pay e& avdyKns per’ GrAo~ 
> 4 F542 al S 7 Z i ” ld ‘ x 
eotiv, pet €xeivo O Erepov répuxev eivar 7) yiverOar- reAevriy Se 
tovvavtiov 5 avrd per’ GAXo wéduxev elvan 7) €& dvayKys 7} Os ext 
Td TAU, peta SE rovTo aXXo ovdéevs pecov Se 6 kal adrd per’ GAXO 
kal per exeivo €repov. Cf. Plat. Parm. 145 a, ré 5€; dAov dv ovK 
> ‘ a ” » , \ i ” cr Z a 
apxiv dv éxou kal pécov Kal teAevriv; 7) ofdv Té Te GAov elvat 
dvev tpdv Totvrwv ; s0153¢. Sophist 244 n, ei tolvuv dAov eoriv, 

eR na ” Zz No” ”, a XO”, 

. - TovovTdv ye dv 7d dv pévov Te Kal Eryara exer, Tara Se Exov 
mraca avaykn wépn Exew. The opposite holds good of 7d daeupov: 
Phileb. 31 B, 7)S0vn 8 Garetpds te adti Kal Tov pHTe apy pyre 
pica pre TéAos ev abto dd’ éavTot ExovTos . . . yevous. 
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to its origin, or follow the chain of cause and effect 
ad infintum.' If we did, the drama would become 
an endless retrograde movement. <A play must 
begin at some definite point, and at some definite 
point it must end. It is for the poet to see that 
the action is complete in itself, and that neither 
the beginning nor the end is arbitrarily chosen. 
Within the dramatic action, a strict sequence of 
cause and effect is prescribed ; but the causal chain 
must not be indefinitely extended outwards. 

The definition of the ‘middle’ as ‘that which 
follows something as some other thing follows it,’ 
looks at first sight mere tautology : but the context 
shows that the word ‘follows’ here marks a causal, 
not a purely temporal sequence. ‘The idea is that 


1 So Teichmiiller (Arist. Forsch. i. 54, 250) rightly, in defending 
the reading p2) e€ dvéyxys in the definition of dpy7 against the 
proposed transposition €£ dvayxns pi. The latter reading, ‘that 
which necessarily does not follow something else,’ would, as he 
says, describe the absolute beginning, the tp@tov xivovv, whereas 
Aristotle here wishes to denote a relative beginning, that which 
follows other things in time, but not as a necessary consequence. 

He adds, however, that the reason Aristotle insists on this 
relative beginning is that tragedy is within the sphere of freedom : 
it must be begun by an act of free will. It seems most un- 
likely that anything of the sort is in Aristotle’s mind. On the 
other hand, it is true that the Greek tragedians do generally make 
the action begin at a point where the human will has free play. 
This is a striking feature in Sophocles’ treatment of the legends. 
Dark or superhuman forces may be at work in the antecedents of 
the play, but within the tragedy there is human will in action, 
The Ajax, the Philoctetes, the Oedipus Tyrannus, and the Oedipus 
Coloneus are examples. _ 
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the ‘middle’ unlike the ‘beginning’ stands in 
causal relation to what goes before, and unlike the 
‘end’ is causally connected with what follows. 
There is no attempt to mark at what point in 
the development of the play the ‘middle’ is to 
be placed. The purpose of the definitions is 
to exclude beginnings which require something to 
precede them, endings which do not conclude the 
action, and middles which stand alone, unconnected 
either with the beginning or the end. We have 
here an emphatic condemnation of that kind of 
plot which Aristotle calls ‘ epeisodic’ (érewcodiedns), 
where the scenes follow one another without the 
inward connexion of the eikds or avayxaiov.. A 
succession of stirring scenes does not make a 
tragedy ; and it is just this truth that Euripides 
is apt to forget when, instead of creating a well- 
articulated whole, he often delights to substitute 
pathetic effects, striking situations, rapid contrasts 
and surprises. 

These definitions, however, like so many in 
the Poetics, have reference to the ideal tragedy; 
they are not to be taken as a rule to which all 
Greek plays conform. This will account for the 
inconsistency between the account here given of 
the’‘ beginning,’ and the account in ch. xviii. of the 
Complication (séc1;) and Dénouement (dow) of 
the tragic plot. The Complication is that group 

1 Poet. ix. 10. Cf. p. 158 note 1. 
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of events which precedes the decisive turn of 
fortune ; the Dénouement is that group of events 
which follows it. In strictness, and according to 
the definition of ch. vii., the ‘beginning’ of the 
play should be also the ‘beginning’ of the Com- 
plication. But the Complication, according to 
ch. xviii., frequently includes 7a &€wOev,1—certain 
incidents external to the action proper, but pre- 
supposed in the drama, and affecting the develop- 
ment of the piece. With plays before him like the 
Oedipus Tyrannus and the Ajax, Aristotle even 
at the cost of some inconsistency admits such 
external incidents to form part of the dramatic 
entanglement. It is in some measure owing to 
this practice of the Greek theatre that an ancient 
tragedy often resembles the concluding acts of a 
modern play. It begins almost at the climax: 
the action proper is highly compressed and con- 
centrated, and forms the last moment of a larger 
action hastening to its close.” 

If the analytical method of Aristotle in ch. vi., 
and his artificial isolation of the several elements 


1 Poet. xviii. 1, ta pev EEwOev Kal evra TOV ErwHev TOAAGKLS 7 
déais, Td Se Aourdy 7) Avous (where, however, Ueberweg’s trans- 
position, ra pev ELwbev woAAdKis Kal eva Tov erwHev 7) Sets, if 
not absolutely necessary, gives the more natural order of the words). 

2 Cf. Dryden, Essay of Dramatic Poesy, ‘The Ancients. . . set 
the audience, as it were, at the post where the race is to be con- 
cluded ; and, saving them the tedious expectation of seeing the 
poet set out and ride the beginning of the course, you behold him 
not till he is in sight of the goal, and just upon you, 
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of tragedy, are in themselves liable to mislead the 
reader, the rules of chapters vil. and vi. ought to 
correct any erroneous impression that may arise. 
The thought that here stands out above all others 
is that of the organic structure of the drama. 
Further, it becomes apparent that the recurring 
phrase of the Poetics, ctaracis (or ctvbeows) Tov 
mpayparov, does not denote a mechanical piecing 
together of incidents, but a vital union of the 
parts.’ But, it may be asked, how is the organic 
unity revealed? From what point of view can we 
most clearly realise it ? 

If we have rightly apprehended the general tenor 
of Aristotle’s teaching in the Poetics, unity—he 
would say—is manifested mainly in two ways. 
First, in the causal connexion that binds together 
the several parts of a play,—the thoughts, the 
emotions, the decisions of the will, the external 
events being inextricably interwoven. - Secondly, 
in the fact that the whole series of events, with all 
the moral forces that are brought into collision, 
are directed to a single end. ‘The action as it 
advances converges on a definite point. The 
thread of purpose running through it becomes 
more marked. All minor effects are subordinated 
to the sense of an ever-growing unity. The end is 
linked to the beginning with inevitable certainty, 
and in the end we discern the meaning of the 

1 Cf. p. 346. 
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whole —v7o Tédos péyeotov amdvrov.' In this 
powerful and concentrated impression lies the 
supreme test of unity. 

Aristotle’s conception of the unity of plan 
essential to the drama could not be much better 
summed up than in the following extract from 
Lowell :’—‘In a play we not only expect a 
succession of scenes, but that each scene should 
lead, by a logic more or less stringent, if not to 
the next, at any rate to something that is to 
follow, and that all should contribute their frac- 
tion of impulse towards the inevitable catastrophe. 
That is to say, the structure should be organic, 
with a necessary and harmonious connexion and 
relation of parts, and not merely mechanical, with 
an arbitrary or haphazard joining of one part to 
another. It is in the former sense alone that any 
production can be called a work of art.’ 

The general law of unity laid down in the 
Poetics for an epic poem is almost the same as for 
the drama ;* but the drama forms a more compact 
and serried whole. Its events are in more direct 
relation with the development of character; its 
incidents are never incidents and nothing more. 
The sequence of the parts is more inevitable— 


J 


1 Poet. vi. 10. 

2 J. R. Lowell, The Old English Dramatists, p. 55, 

8 In the Poetics the epic is treated chiefly from the point of 
view of the drama; in Dryden’s dramatic criticism the converse 
holds good. 
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morally more inevitable—than in a story where 
the external facts and events have an independent 
value of theirown. And though the modern drama, 
unlike the ancient, aspires to a certain epic fulness 
of treatment, it cannot violate the determining 
conditions of dramatic form. 

The epic, being of wider compass, can admit many 
episodes, which serve to fill in the pauses of the 
action, or diversify the interest." They give what 
Aristotle calls wovxida,? embellishment and variety 
to the narrative. The epic moreover advances 
slowly, and introduces ‘retarding’ incidents,— 
incidents by which the Dénowement is delayed, 
and the mental strain for the time relieved, only 
to be intensified again when the climax comes. 
Further, owing to the number of its minor actions, 
the epic, while keeping its essential unity, contains 
the plots of many tragedies; in the phrase of Aris- 
totle, it is wodvuvOos:* whereas the drama rejects 
this multiplicity of incidents; it is of closer tissue, 
pressing forward to an end which controls its entire 
structure. By the very conditions also of dramatic 
representation a play cannot, except through the 


1 Poet. xxiii, 3, ereurodiors ois SuadapBaver (cf. Lat. ‘ distinguit’) 
TH Toinow. xxiv. 4, 7d peraBdAXew Tov axovovra Kal éreurod.iobv 
dvopotots ereurodious. 

2 Poet. xxiii. 3. 

3 Poet. xviii. 4, xpi b€ Sep eipyrar woAAdKis peuvijor Oar Kat 
py wovety éroroukdy otornpa Tpaywdiav. émomouKoy de A€yw Td 
TodvpvOoviktr 
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mouth of messengers or by similar means, place 
before us other than successive events. ‘The epic, 
by virtue of its narrative form, can describe actions 
that are simultaneous." Thus the Odyssey, after 
a long interval, resumes the main story, which had 
been left in suspense; simultaneous and collateral 
incidents are narrated with much fulness of detail, 
and the scattered threads bound together in the 
unity of a single and accelerating action. 

The action, then, of the drama is concentrated, 
while that of the epic is large and manifold. The 
primary difference of form is here a governing 
fact in the development of the two varieties of 
poetry. ‘The epic is a story of the past, the drama 
a representation in the present. The epic story- 
teller can take his time; his imagination travels 
backward to a remote distance, and there expatiates 
at will. He surveys the events of a past, which 
is already a closed book. If he happens to be the 
rhapsodist of an early society, he and his audience 
alike have time immeasurable at their command, 
he to tell, and they to listen. ‘ Behold,’ says King 
Alcinous in the Odyssey, ‘the night is of great 
length unspeakable, and the time for sleep in the 
hall is not yet; tell me therefore of those wondrous 


1 Poet. xxiv. 4, éxer 6 . . . woAD te  erorrowia idvov dia 7d 
> XN ae 4 ‘ > , a , * UA 
ev pev TH Tpaywodia pay evdexerOar dua mpattopeva. TOAAG pépy 
pupeio Oat GAAG 7d ext TIS oKHVAS Kal TOV broKpiTGV [Epos povov- 
> \ “a 3 / \ X\ Ps ba ” \ , a A 
ev 6¢ TH erorotia Sia TO Sujpynow elvar eote TOAAG pépy dpa Tovely 
Tepawvopeva, 
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deeds. I could abide even till the bright dawn, so 
long as thou couldst endure to rehearse me these 
woes of thine in the hall.’’ That is the true temper 
of the epic audience. They will listen through the 
night, and next day desire to take up the tale again. 

The conditions of the drama are the opposite of 
all this. The spectacle of an action evolving itself 
in the present is very different from the leisurely 
recital of an event that has happened in the past. 
The impressions are more vivid in proportion to 
their nearness. Nay, so vivid do they become that 
the spectator, living in the present, becomes almost 
one with the hero whose fortunes he follows. He 
is impatient to see the sequel: he cannot listen to 
long stories, to adventures unconnected with that 
in which the central interest lies. The action which 
rivets his attention is hastening towards its goal. 
By the very fact that the dramatic struggle and 
catastrophe take place before his eyes, the action 
gains a rapidity, partly dramatic, partly lyric, that 
is alien to the epic poem. 

The only dramatic Unity enjoined by Aristotle 
is Unity of Action. It is strange that this should 
still need to be repeated. So inveterate, however, 
is a literary tradition, once it has been established 
under the sanction of high authority, that we still 
find the ‘Three Unities’ spoken of in popular 
writings as a rule of the Poetics. 

1 Odyss. xi. 373-6. 
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It may be interesting here to cast a rapid 
glance over the history of this famous literary 
superstition.’ 

The doctrine of the ‘Unity of Time,’ or as it 


was sometimes called the ‘ Unity of the Day,’ rests 


on one passage in the Poetics,’ 


and one only. 

1 For the early history of this doctrine see Breitinger, Les 
Unites @ Aristote avant le Cid de Corneille (Geneve 1879) ; and for 
its history in France, Ad. Ebert, Hntwickelungsgeschichte der 
Ffranzisische Tragddie, vornehmlich im 16. Jahrhundert (Gotha 1856). 

2 Poet. v. 4, ere 8€ TH pajxer, <€rel> 7 pev (sc. 1) Tpaywdia) dre 
padvora meiparar bird piav meplodov yAiov eivas 7) puxpdv e€ad- 
Adrrew, 7) Se erorotia ddpurtos TH xXpdvy, Kal TotTw diaper 
Kaito. TO TpOTov Opoiws ev Tais Tpaywdiats TodTO éroiouV Kai Ev 
Tois exer, 

Teichmiiller (Arist. Forsch. pp. 206 ff.) attempts to show not 
only that pjKos here is the external length of the poem, but also 
that xpovos is the actual time taken in recitation (or representation), 
as distinct from the ideal or imaginary time over which the action 
extends. He seems to prove his case with respect to pyKos, which 
invariably in the Poetics means external length. But his view of 
xpovos is open apparently to fatal objections, the chief of which 
are these :—(1) piav repiodov 7Avov can hardly express the day of 
twelve hours. The word mepéodos as applied to a heavenly body 
always means its full orbit, its motion from a given starting-point 
back again to the same point. This periphrasis, instead of the 
simple phrase piav juépav, seems expressly designed to indicate 
that the day of twenty-four hours—jépa together with vigé—is 
meant. (2) As has been shown by Ribbeck, Rhein. Mus. 24, p. 135, 
the parenthetical remark, 7d tp@rov 6poiws év Tais tpaywdiats 
ToUTO éroiovv Kal ev Tois execu, tells strongly against Teichmiiller. 
The reference must be to the imaginary time of the action im the 
play itself. (3) tpaywédia throughout the Poetics is used for tragedy 
as a distinct species of poetry, or for a particular tragedy,—never 
for the tragic performance including a tetralogy. (4) pdéAwra 
reiparas loses almost all point if the ypdvos is external time, and 

U 
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‘Epic poetry and tragedy differ, again, in their 
length: for tragedy endeavours, as far as possible, 
to confine itself to a single revolution of the sun, 
or but slightly to exceed this limit; whereas the 
epic action has no limits of time.’ We have here 
a rough generalisation as to the practice of the | 
Greek stage. The imaginary time of the dramatic 
action is limited, as far as may be, to the day of 
twenty-four hours. The practice, however, did not 
always exist. In the earlier days of tragedy, as 
the next sentence shows, the time-limit was 
ignored in the tragic no less than in the epic 
action. 

No strict rule is here laid down, A certain 
historic fact is recorded,—a prevailing, but not an 
invariable usage. The effort of tragedy was in 
this direction, though the result could not always 
be achieved. Even in the developed Attic drama 
several exceptions to the practice are to be found. 
if t7d piav . . . efvae instead of its natural sense ‘fall within,’ 


‘be comprised within, is forced to mean ‘occupy,’ or ‘fill up,’ 
twelve hours of daylight. 

The translation adopted in the text follows Ueberweg’s explana- 
tion. piKos is (with Teichmiiller) referred to the actual length of 
the poem, but ypdvos to the internal time of the action. The 
difference in the length of a poem is made to depend on a difference 
in the time occupied by the action. Roughly speaking, such a 
relation generally exists, at least in the drama. But it is far from 
being a strict rule. 

In forming this conclusion on a passage which is still not with- 


out difficulty, I have had the advantage of some correspondence 
with Prof. Bywater. 
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In the Humenides months or years elapse between 
the opening of the play and the next scene. The 
Trachiniae of Sophocles and the Supplices of 
Euripides afford other and striking instances of 
the violation of the so-called rule. In the 
Agamemnon, even if a definite interval of days 
cannot be assumed between the fire - signals 
announcing the fall of Troy, and the return of 
Agamemnon, at any rate the conditions of time 
are disregarded and the march of events is 
imaginatively accelerated.’ 

As for the ‘ Unity of Place,’ this too was a stage- 
practice, generally observed in the Greek drama 
_ but sometimes neglected, more especially in comedy: 
it is nowhere even hinted at in the Poetics, and, 
as a rule of art, has been deduced by the critics 
from the Unity of Time.’ 


1 On the time-question in the Agamemnon see an article by Prof. 
Lewis Campbell in the Classical Review, vol. iv. 303-5. On the 
general question of ‘The Unity of Time’ see Verrall, Ion of Hurip. 
Intr. pp. xlviii ff. (Cambridge Press). 

2 The formal recognition of the Unity of Place as a third Unity 
dates from Castelvetro’s first edition of the Poetics in 1570: see an 
article by H. Breitinger in Revue Critique 1879, ii. pp. 478-80. 
In the same article two other points are noted: (1) that Castelvetro 
adopts the theory put forward in the Poetik published 1561 from 
the remains of J. C. Scaliger, identifying the time of the action 
with that of the representation ; (2) that Sir Philip Sidney in his 
Apologie for Poetrie, written soon after 1580 and published in 1595, 
derived from Castelvetro many of the arguments and examples by 
which he maintains his vigorous defence of the Three Unities. 

See also Spingarn p. 99, ‘In fact, Castelvetro specifically says 
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There are several very obvious reasons for the 
general observance of the minor Unities in Greek 
tragedy. The simple and highly concentrated 
movement of a Greek play seldom demanded, or 
even permitted, a change of place or intervals 
between the scenes. Such breaks would, as a 
rule, have been liable to disturb the impression of 
the unity of the whole. Moreover, as has been 
often remarked, the Chorus formed an ideal bond 
of union between the separate parts of the action. 
Lessing suggests’ that the limitations of time and 
place were necessary in order that the Chorus 
might not seem to be kept too long away from 
their homes. But if once we realise the painful 
fact that these worthy men are kept standing, it 
may be for twenty-four hours, fasting and in one 
place, our distress will not be perceptibly aug- 
mented if the action is prolonged to thirty-six or 
forty-eight hours. Still, it is true that the constant 
presence of the same group of actors in a theatre 
where there was no drop-scene, no division into 
Acts, did naturally lead to the representation of a 
continuous and unbroken action. 

From this point of view the presence of the 
Chorus tended towards Unity of Place and Unity 
of Time. From another point of view the Chorus 


that the unity of action is not essential to the drama, but is merely 
made expedient by the requirements of time and place.’ 
1 Hamb. Dram. Trans. (Bohn) p. 369. 
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releases us from the captivity of time. The interval 
covered by a choral ode is one whose value is just 
what the poet chooses to make it. While the time 
occupied by the dialogue has a relation more or 
less exact to real time, the choral lyrics suspend 
the outward action of the play, and carry us still 
farther away from the world of reality. What 
happens in the interval cannot be measured by 
any ordinary reckoning ; it is much or little as the 
needs of the piece demand. A change of place 
directly obtrudes itself on the senses, but time is 
only what it appears to the mind. The imagination 
travels easily over many hours; and in the Greek 
drama the time that elapses during the songs of 
the Chorus is entirely idealised. 

In interpreting the passage of the Poetics 
above quoted (ch. v. 4), the earlier critics dealt 
very loosely with the Greek. eipatas 4 tpayedia, 
says Aristotle. Corneille and d’Aubignac translate 
meipatar by doit, and thereby convert the general 
statement of fact at once into a rule. Successive 
commentators repeated the error. But the stress 
of the controversy gathered round another point. 
What is the meaning of the phrase piav repiodov 
#dov, ‘a single revolution of the sun’?* Is it the 
day of twenty-four hours or the day of twelve 
hours? The Italian critics were divided on this 


‘1 See p. 289 note 2. 
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question; so too were the French. Corneille’ 
declared in favour of twenty-four hours; but 
proposed, by a stretch of the rule, to allow thirty 
hours ; and even this limit he thought hampering. 
He wavers curiously between the true poetic view 
as to the ideal management of time, and the 
principle of poetic illusion—or rather deception 
—so widely held by his contemporaries, that the 
more exact the reproduction of the conditions of 
reality, the better the art. 

At one moment he says that, if the representa- 
tion lasts two hours, the dramatic action ought 
to be the same length, that the resemblance may 
be perfect. If, however, the action cannot with 
due regard to probability be compressed into two 
hours, he would allow it to run to four or six or 
ten hours, but not much beyond the twenty-four. 
Might it not have occurred to him that long before 
the extreme limit of twenty-four or thirty hours 
was reached, the principle of a life-like imitation of 
reality would have been surrendered? No sooner, 
however, has he enunciated the rule than his 
instincts as a poet get the upper hand, and he 
writes : ‘Above all I would leave the length of the 
action to the imagination of the hearers, and never 
determine the time, if the subject does not require 
it. . . . What need is there to mark at the opening 


2 Corneille, Discours iii. Des Trois Unites. 
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of the play that the sun is rising, that it is noon at 
the third act, and sunset at the end of the last 2?’ 
Dacier’ disputes the view that the ‘single 
revolution of the sun’ means a day of twenty-four 
hours. He holds it to be monstrous and against 
common sense ; ‘it would ruin the verisimilitude.’ 
He fixes twelve hours as the extreme limit of the 
dramatic action, but these may be either in the 
night or in the day, or half in one and half in 
the other.” In the perfect tragedy—and here he 
agrees with Corneille—the time of the action and 
of the representation should coincide. He roundly 
asserts that this was an indispensable law of Greek 
tragedy,* though this statement is afterwards 
qualified. If, owing to the nature of the subject, 
the poet cannot observe the rule of strict equi- 
valence, he may have recourse to ‘ verisimilitude’ ; 
and this is stated to be the Aristotelian principle : 
‘Aristotle supplied the defect of necessity by 
probability.’* Thus the law of the eixds and 


1 Dacier on Aristotle’s Poetics, ch. v. note 21, Trans. (London 
1705). 

2 Of. d’Aubignac’s translation of 7) puxpdv e€adAarreww, ‘ou de 
changer un peu ce temps,’ ie. to change from day to night or from 
night to day. 

® Dacier on Poetics, ch. vii. note 14. 

4 Dacier on Poetics, ch. vii. note 18. Here the avayxatov of 
Aristotle becomes the exact equivalence of the time of the action 
with the time of the representation: the .eixds becomes the 
yerisimilitude which in default of such equivalence ‘ will cheat 
the audience, who will not pry so narrowly as to mind what is 
behind the scenes, provided there be nothing too extravagant.’ 
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avayxaiov in the Poetics degenerates into a device 
which may lead the audience to imagine that the 
scene on the stage is a facsimile of real life. The 
fallacious principle that the dramatic imitation is 
meant to be in some sense a deception,’ is at the 
basis of all these strange reasonings as to the possible 
equivalence between real and imaginary time. The 
idea exists in Corneille.” It is pushed to its 
extreme by Dacier and Batteux. Even Voltaire 
commits himself to the absurd position that ‘if 
the poet represents a conspiracy and makes the 
action to last fourteen days, he must account to me 
for all that takes place in those fourteen days.’ ® 


1 «Tt is false that any representation is mistaken for reality ; 
that any dramatic fable, in its materiality, was ever credible, or 
for a single moment was ever credited.’—Dr. Johnson, Preface to 
Shakspeare. 

2 With regard to Unity of Place Corneille says: ‘Cela 
aiderait 4 tromper l’auditeur, qui ne voyant rien qui lui marquat 
la diversité des lieux, ne s’en aperceyrait pas, & moins d’une 
reflexion malicieuse et critique, dont il y en a peu qui soient 
capables’ (Disc. 1ii.). 

3 So Dacier on Poetics, ch. xviii. note 3: ‘Mr. Corneille is 
satisfied that the audience should know why the actors go out of 
the place where the scene is laid; but he does not think it 
necessary to know what they do during the intervals, neither that 
*tis required that the actors should do anything during the 
intervals, but is persuaded that they may sleep then, if they please, 
and not break the continuity of the action. We find just the 
contrary according to Aristotle’s principles, and that it ceases to be 
a tragedy when ’tis so, for this would certainly ruin all the prob- 
ability, if the audience did not know what the actors were doing 
during the intervals ; and if the actors have nothing to do, pray 
what does the audience stay for? ’tis very odd to expect the 
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Unity of Place was generally held to follow as 
a corollary from Unity of Time.’ Corneille, the 
first French poet who rigorously observes the rule, 
admits that he finds no such precept in Aristotle.’ 
In defending it he is driven to desperate shifts, 
which end in a kind of compromise. He points 
out that the moderns are met by a difficulty the 
ancients did not encounter. ‘The Greeks could 
make their kings meet and speak in public. In 
France such a familiarity was impossible; royal 
personages could not be brought forth from the 
seclusion of their chambers; nor could private 
confidences be exchanged anywhere but in the 
private apartments of the several characters. He 
would, therefore, admit some extension of the rule. 
He would allow a change of scene, provided that 


sequel of an action, when the actors have nothing more to do, and 
to be interested in a thing, which the actors are so little concerned 
in, that they may go to sleep.” It is needless to say, there is not a 
trace of all this in Aristotle. 

1 Voltaire derives it from Unity of Action on the strangely 
illogical ground that ‘no one action can go on in.several places at 
once. But surely a single action can go on in several places 
successively. 

2 Others who had never read the Poetics were not slow to 
assert that all the Unities are there enjoined. Frederick the 
Great (on German Literature) ridicules the plays of Shakespeare as 
ridiculous farces, worthy of the savages of Canada; they offend 
against all the rules of the stage. ‘For these rules are not 
arbitrary ; you will find them in the Poetics of Aristotle, where 
Unity of Place, Unity of Time, and Unity of Interest are pre- 
scribed as the only means of making tragedy interesting.’ 
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the action represented took place within a single 
town, and that the scene was not shifted in the 
same act. Again, the place (an abstract lieu thédtral) 
must be alluded to only under its general name— 
Paris, Rome, or the like—and the stage decoration 
must remain unaltered so far as this local area is 
concerned.* 

Such were the anxious and minute contrivances 
which a great poet devised to enable the imagination 
to do its proper work. The principle, as Batteux 
carefully explained, was that if the scene of the 
action is changed while the spectator remains in 
one place, he will be reminded that he is assisting 
at an unreal performance ; the imitation will be sa 
far defective. 

Far better—we feel—in the interests of the 
dramatic art was the practice of the Shakespearian 
theatre,—the bare stage without movable scenery, 
and the frank surrender of all attempt to cheat the 
senses. The poet simply invoked the aid of the 
imagination to carry his hearers through space and 
time ; to 

‘ digest 
The abuse of distance, . . .’ 
‘jumping o’er times, 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour-glass.’ 





1 Dryden, Essay of Dramatic Poesy, speaks of the ‘regular 
French play’ in which ‘the street, the window, the houses and 
the closet, are made to walk about, and the persons to stand still.’ 
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The problem of the ‘ Unities’ cannot, indeed, 
have presented itself to Aristotle in its modern 
lights. But even if he had known what was to be 
written on the subject, he would, doubtless, have 
taken his stand no less decisively on the funda- 
mental Unity of Action, and refrained from laying 
down any binding rules for change of scene or lapse 
of time. If Unity of Action is preserved, the 
other Unities will take care of themselves. Unity 
of Action is indeed in danger of being impaired by 
marked discontinuity of place or time. There are 
Spanish dramas in which the hero is born in Act i, 
and appears again on the scene as an old man at 
the close of the play. The missing spaces are 
almost of necessity filled in by the undramatic 
expedient of narrating what has occurred in the 
intervals. Yet even here all depends on the art 
of the dramatist. Years may elapse between 
successive acts without the unity being destroyed, 
as we see from The Winter's Tale. 

After all, the drama is not possible without a 
certain idealisation of place and time. If the poet 
has once succeeded in transporting us to a far-off 
land and a distant age-—to ancient Rome or Athens 
—we are not inclined to quarrel with him as to the 
number of hours or days over which the dramatic 
action extends. We do not ask at the end of each 
act, what the hour is by poet’s time; and, should 
we seek to discover it from indications in the play, 
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our curiosity will for the most part be baffled. 
There is no calendar for such a reckoning, no table 
of equivalent hours in the real and the ideal world. 
It is part of the poet’s art to make us forget all 
time; and, if in his company we lose count of 
months and years, we do not cry out against the 
impossibility. For, on the one hand, the imagina- 
tion is not to be cheated by puerile devices into 
the belief that its world is the world of reality : 
on the other, we can hardly place any limit on the 
demands to which it will respond, if only these 
demands are made by one who knows how. Shake- 
speare deals freely, and as he will, with place and 
time ; yet he is generally nearer to the doctrine of 
the Poetics than those who fancied they wrote in 
strict accordance with the rules of that treatise. 
French poets and writers on aesthetics did not 
derive their dramatic rules directly from the Greek 
models on which the Poetics of Aristotle is based. 
The genius of Rome was more congenial to them 
than that of Greece. Seneca, rather than Aeschylus 
or Sophocles, was the teacher of Corneille and Racine, 
and even Moliére’s comedy was powerfully affected 
by Plautus and Terence. The French, having learnt 
their three Unities from Roman writers, then sought 
to discover for them Aristotelian authority. They 
committed a further and graver error. Instead of 
resting the minor Unities of Time and Place on 
Unity of Action, they subordinated Unity of Action 
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to the observance of the other rules. The result 
not unfrequently was to compress into a space of 
twelve or twenty-four hours a crowded sequence of 
incidents and a series of mental conflicts which 
needed a fuller development. The natural course 
of the action was cut short, and the inner con- 
sistency of character violated. A similar result 
followed from the scrupulous precautions taken 
to avoid a change of scene. The characters, in- 
stead of finding their way to the place where 
dramatic motives would have taken them, were 
compelled to go elsewhere, lest they should violate 
the Unities. The external rule was thus observed, 
but at the cost of that inward logic of character 
and events which is prescribed by the Poetics. 
The failures and successes of the modern stage alike 
prove the truth of the Aristotelian principle, that 
Unity of Action is the higher and controlling law 
of the drama. The Unities of Time and Place, so 
far as they can claim any artistic importance, are 
of secondary and purely derivative value. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE IDEAL TRAGIC HERO 


Wir the exception of the definition of tragedy 
itself, probably no passage in the Poetics has given 
rise to so much criticism as the description of the 
ideal tragic hero in ch. xiii. The qualities requisite 
to such a character are here deduced from the 
primary fact that the function of tragedy is to 
produce the katharsis of pity and fear; pity being 
felt for a person who, if not wholly innocent, 
meets with suffering beyond his deserts; fear 
being awakened when the sufferer is a man of like 
nature with ourselves.’ ‘Tragic character must be 
exhibited through the medium of a plot which has 
the capacity of giving full satisfaction to these 
emotions. Certain types, therefore, of character 
and certain forms of catastrophe are at once 
excluded, as failing either in whole or in part to 
produce the tragic effect. 

In the first place, the spectacle of a man 


1 See pp. 260 ff. 
302 
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eminently good’ undergoing the change from pros- 
perous to adverse fortune awakens neither pity nor 
fear. It shocks or repels us (yiapov éorw). Next, 
and utterly devoid of tragic quality, is the repre- 
sentation of the bad man who experiences the 
contrary change from distress to prosperity. Pity 
and fear are here alike wanting. Even the sense 
of justice (Td iAdvOpwrov)* is unsatisfied. The 
impression left by such a spectacle is, indeed, the 


1 The émvevxyjs of Poet. xiii. 2 is from the context to be identified 
with 6 dpery Stadépwv Kai dixaordvy of § 3. 

2 Vahlen here (ch. xiii. 2) takes 7} dtAdvOpwrov in its ordinary 
sense, as human sympathy with suffering, even if the suffering be 
deserved and the sympathy, therefore, fall short of éXeos. But the 
comparison of ch. xviii. 6 suggests a more special meaning. The 
outwitting of the clever rogue and the defeat of the brave villain 
are there given as instances of 7d diAdvOpwrov. It appears to 
denote that which gratifies the moral sense, which produces a 
feeling of satisfied justice. So it is taken by Zeller, Susemihl and 
others. Properly it is a sympathetic human feeling; and this 
may be evoked either by the sight of suffering (merited or un- 
merited), or by the punishment of the evil-doer. In Rhet. ii. 9. 
1386 b 26 sympathy with unmerited suffering—namely, ¢Aeos— 
has as its other side the sense of satisfaction over merited mis- 
fortune—what is here called 7} giAdvOpwrov. 6 pev yap Avrot- 
pevos ext toils dvakiws Kaxorpayotow joOnoeTae i) ddvros Era 
éxt Tois évavtiws KakoTpayovow: olov tovs Tatpadoias Kat 
parpovors, Stray TUXwor TYyswpias, ovdels dv AuTNOEln ypnoTds: 
dei yap xatpew ext tots rovorttors. Dr. Lock has given me an 
interesting illustration of ¢Adv@pwrov in the meaning here 
assigned to it from the Book of Wisdom i. 6, ¢vAdvOpwrov yap 
mvetpa copia kat ovk dwice tv BrAdrdypov. 

With dirAdvOpwrov, ‘satisfying to human feeling,’ may be com- 
pared the later use of the word (common eg. in Plutarch), of 
‘pleasing,’ ‘ gratifying,’ in a more general way. 
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exact opposite of édeos, ‘pity’: it is that which 
the Greeks denoted by véueous, the righteous anger 
or moral indignation excited by undeserved good 
fortune.‘ Again, there is the overthrow of the 
utter villain (6 o0Spa sovnpds),—a catastrophe 
that satisfies the moral sense, but is lacking in the 
higher and distinctively tragic qualities. Lastly, 
Aristotle mentions the case which in his view 
answers all the requirements of art. It is that of 
a man who morally stands midway between the 
two extremes. He is not eminently good or just, 
though he leans to the side of goodness.” He is 
involved in misfortune, not, however, as the result 
of deliberate vice, but through some great flaw of 
character or fatal error in conduct.’ He is, more- 
over, illustrious in rank and fortune; the chief 
motive, no doubt, for this requirement being that 
the signal nature of the catastrophe may be more 
strikingly exhibited. 

Another possible case remains, thease it is not 
among those here enumerated. The good man 
may be represented as passing from adversity to 


prosperity. On Aristotle’s principles this would 

1 Rhet. ii. 9. 1386 b 9, avrixecrar de ro eAeciv pddwra pev 6 
kadovou veuerav: TH yap AvreioOar ext tats avakiaws KaKo- 
Tpaylats avrTiKeipevov oT. TpdToV TLvG Kat amd TOU avTod 7)Bovs 
7) Avreio Oat eri tails dvakiars evrpayiass. 

2 Poet. xiii. 4, BeAtiovos padAov 1) xEtpovos. 

8 Poet, xiii. 3, pare 51d Kaxiay Kal pox Onpiav peraBadrAwy eis 
tiv Svoruyiav GAAG Oe Gpaptiav tid, xiii, 4, py did ox Onpiav 
GAXA OC Gpapriav peyarny. 
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fail to produce the proper tragic effect ; for, though 
in the course of the action we may be profoundly 
moved by the spectacle of threatened ruin, the 
total impression is alien to tragedy. ‘The ‘ happy 
ending,’ frequent as it is in Greek and in all 
dramatic literature, comes under the same general 
censure as attaches to a plot with a double thread 
of interest, and a double catastrophe,—prosperity 
for the good, misfortune for the bad.’ Aristotle 
observes that ‘owing to the weakness of the 
audience’ a play so constructed generally passes 
as the best.” The effect is that of ro g¢iddvOpwmov 


1 Poet. xiii. 7, devtépa 8 7) tpdtn Aeyopevyn id TwOv eotiv 
[ovteracis] 7 Surdqv te Ty otaTacw exovoa, KiOarep 7 Odio- 
cea, Kal TeAcvTooa e& evavtias Tois BeATions Kal yelpoow. 

2 Poet. xiii. 7, Soke’ dé elvar porn did. THY TOV Oedrpwv aoGE- 
veav. Cf. Twining ii. 116, ‘Chaucer’s monk had the true Aristotelic 
idea of Tragedy :— 

Tragedie is to sayn a certain storie, 
As olde bocks maken us memorie, 
Of him that stood in great prosperitee, 
And is yfallen out of high degree 
In to miserie, and endeth wretchedly. 
But the knight and the host were among the Geatal aoGeveis : 
Ho! quod the knight, good sire, no more of this : 
That ye have said is right ynough ywis, 
And mochel more; for litel heviness 
Is right enough to mochel folk, I gesse. 
I say for me, it is a gret disese, 
Wher as men have ben in gret welth and ese, 
To heren of hir soden fall, alas ! 
And the contrary is joye and gret solas, 
As when a man has ben in poure estat, 
And climbeth up, and wexeth fortunat, 
x 
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above mentioned: reward and punishment are in 
exact correspondence with desert. He himself 


And ther abideth in prosperitee ; 
Swiche thing is gladsom, as it thinketh me, 
And of swiche thing were goodly for to telle.’ 

The Aristotelian view is maintained in Spectator No. 40, Tatler 
No. 82. On the other hand ef. Dryden, Dedication of the Spanish 
Friar : ‘It is not so trivial an undertaking to make a tragedy end 
happily ; for ’tis more difficult to save than ’tis to kill. The 
dagger and the cup of poison are always in readiness; but to 
bring the action to the last extremity, and then by probable means 
to recover all, will require the art and judgment of a writer and 
cost him many a pang in the performance.’ 

Dr. Johnson gives expression to the extreme view of ‘ poetical 
justice’ in his criticism of King Lear (vol. ii. 164-5), ‘Shak- 
speare has suffered the virtue of Cordelia to perish in a just cause, 
contrary to the natural idea of justice, to the hope of the reader, 
and what is yet more strange, to the faith of chronicles. Yet this 
conduct is justified by the Spectator, who blames Tate for giving 
Cordelia success and happiness in his alteration, and declares that, 
in his opinion, the tragedy has lost half its beauty. Dennis has 
remarked, whether justly or not, that to secure the favourable 
reception of Cato, the town was poisoned with much false and 
abominable criticism, and that endeavours had been used to discredit 
and decry poetical justice. A play in which the wicked prosper, 
and the virtuous miscarry, may doubtless be good, because it is a 
just representation of the events of human life: but since all 
reasonable beings naturally love justice, I cannot easily be per- 
suaded, that the observation of justice makes a play worse ; or that 
if other excellences are equal, the audience will not always rise 
the better pleased for the triumph of persecuted virtue. In the 
present case the public has decided. Cordelia from the time of 
Tate has always retired with victory and felicity. And if my 
sensations could add anything to the general suffrage, I might relate, 
I was many years ago so shocked by Cordelia’s death, that I know 
not whether I ever endured again to read the last scenes of the 
play till I undertook to revise them as an editor.’ 


_  _—_—— << 
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regards the pleasure hence derived as proper 
rather to comedy, where all discords are reconciled, 
the bitterest foes part as friends, ‘no one slays or 
is slain’: ’—or, as Goethe in a similar context puts 
it, ‘no one dies, every one is married.’ 

The stress laid in this chapter on the unhappy 
ending is the key to the striking phrase in which 
Euripides, faulty as he may perhaps be in dramatic 
structure, is pronounced to be ‘still the most tragic 
of poets.’* The saying must be read along with 


1 Poet, xiii. 8. Cf. Schol. on Eurip. Orest. p. 347 (Dind.), 7 
KardAnéis THs Tpaywdias 7) eis Opqvov 7 cis TAA0s KaTadver, 4 Se 


 THS Kwopwdias eis orovdds Kal SiardAayds, dOev épatar Tdd€ 7d 


Spapa. kwopixy Katadier ypnordpevov* duadrayat yap mpds Mevée- 
Aaov kal “Opéornv. Arg. to Alcest. p. 87. 9 (Dind.), 73 dé dpapa 
€OTL TATUPLKUTEpOV, OTL Eis yapav Kal Oovijy KaTacTpEper* Tapa 
tots tpayiKots exBadreTat Ws avoikera THS TpayLKS Toujoews O 
re Opeorns xai 4 "AAKyotis Os ek ovudopas pev apxdpeva, eis 
evoarpoviay dé Kal xapav Ayj€avta, ote dé parAov Kwpwdias 
exopeva. Cf. Dante, Epist. x. 10. 

2 Poet, xiii. 6, 6 Evpiridns «i cat ta arXXAa pay €d oikovopet 
GANG Tpayikdétatés ye TOV TonTov aiverar. The praise is 
here further limited by the previous remark that the effectiveness 
of such tragedies depends partly on stage representation : emt yap 
TOV TKNVOY Kal TOV dydvoY TRayiKOTATAL ai Tovavtat paivovrat, 
dy xatopOwbacrv. 

The ‘ powerful tragic effect’ on the stage (tpay:cwraras haivov- 
Tat, TpayiKOTatdos ye patverar) is a serious reservation for Aristotle 
to make, for he requires a good tragedy to produce its proper effect 
merely by reading, ch. xiv. 1. See Susemihl (Introd. p. 29), who 
also compares the use of tpayixds in a somewhat restricted sense 
in the two other passages where it occurs in the Poetics,—xiv. 7, 
76 Te yap puapdv Exel, Kat ov Tpayikdv' azxabes yap (where tpa- 
yxév implies tragic disaster), and xviii. 5 (applied to Agathon), 
Tpaytkdy yap TovTo Kal fiAdvOpwrov. Its limitation in the latter 
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certain limiting expressions in the context, and 
in other passages of the Poetics. But whatever 
deductions may have to be made from the force of 
the phrase, the estimate of Euripides here given is 
directly connected by Aristotle with the preference 
of the poet for the true tragic ending. 

Reverting now to the several types of excluded 
characters, we may consider Aristotle's conclusions 
more in detail. First, the ézveceys or perfectly 
blameless character is deemed unfit to be a tragic 
hero on the ground that wholly unmerited suffer- 
ing causes repulsion, not fear or pity. Why, we 
may ask, not pity? Surely we feel pity for one 
who is in the highest sense dvds, an innocent 
sufferer? In reply it has been sometimes said that 
such persons themselves despise the pain of suffer- 
ing; they enjoy so much inward consolation that 
they have no need of our sympathy. .‘Si vis me 
flere dolendum est primum ipsi tibi.’ This may 
appear a cynical reflexion, though it can be so 


passage is very remarkable in conngxion with drAdvOpwrov. The 
discomfiture of the wicked man, there spoken of, does not answer 
to the true tragic idea ; it merely ‘satisfies the moral sense’; so 
that tpay:«év can hardly mean much more than strikingly © 
dramatic. In ch. xiii. 6 the chief thought is the pathetic and 
moving power of Euripides. Cf. Probl. xviii. 6. 918 a 10, dua ré 
Tapaxatadroyy ev Tais ~dais tpayiKdv ; where raOyrixév in the 
next line is used as an equivalent. In Plato, Rep. x. 602 B, rots Te 
THS TpayLKHs Toujrews arTopévovs év iapPelous Kal ev ereor, the 
word includes the sad narratives of epic poetry as well as of tragedy. 
1 Poet. xiii. 6, 81d Kai Krd. 
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put as to convey a real truth. The pity we feel 
for outward misfortune may be sunk in our 
admiration for the courage with which it is borne. 
Aristotle’s answer, however, would probably be 
different. He too would say that pity is expelled 
by a stronger feeling; as in the Rhetoric ‘terror 
tends to drive out pity.’' But the mention here 
of 7d miapdv suggests that the sense of outraged 
justice would displace the softer emotions. Lessing, 
agreeing with Aristotle on the main point, takes 
occasion to enforce his own favourite theory— 
not Aristotelian—which attributes a direct moral 
purpose to tragedy. He speaks of the ‘mere 
thought in itself so terrible, that there should be 
human beings who can be wretched without any 
guilt of their own.’ ” 

The unqualified rejection of such a theme as 
unsuited to tragedy may well surprise us. Aristotle 
had not to go beyond the Greek stage to find a 
guiltless heroine whose death does not shock the 
moralsense. Nothing but a misplaced ingenuity, or 
a resolve at all costs to import a moral lesson into 
the drama, can discover in Antigone any fault or 
failing which entailed on her suffering as its due 
penalty. She was so placed that she had to 
choose between contending duties; but who can 
doubt that she chose aright? She sacrificed the 


1 Rhet. ii. 8. 1386 a 21, quoted supra, p. 265. 
2 Lessing, Hamb. Dram. Trans. (Bohn) p. 435. 
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lower duty to the higher; and if, in so doing, her 
conduct fell short of formal perfection, the defect 
lay in the inherent one-sidedness of all human 
action in an imperfect world. Hers was a ‘sinless 
crime,’ nor could Aristotle on his own principles 
call her other than ésrveceys, ‘good’ in the fullest 
sense of the word. 

Yet his reluctance to admit a perfect character 
to the place of the protagonist has been almost 
justified by the history of the tragic drama. Such 
a character has been rarely chosen, and still more 
rarely has been successful. But the reason 
assigned in this passage does not appear to be 
the true one. Blameless goodness has seldom the 
quality needed to make it dramatically interesting. 
It wants the motive power which leads to decisive 
acts of will, which impels others to action and 
produces a collision of forces. Dramatic character 
implies some self-assertive energy. It is not a 
rounded or perfect whole; it realises itself within 
a limited sphere, and presses forward passionately 
in a single direction. It has generally a touch 
of egoism, by which it exercises a controlling 
influence over circumstances or over the wills of 
minor characters that are grouped around it. 
Goodness, on the other hand, with its unselfish, 
its self-effacing tendency, is apt to be immobile and 
uncombative. In refusing to strike back it brings 

1 Soph. Ant. 74, dova ravovpyjorac’. 
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the action to a standstill. Even where it has no 
lack of strong initiative, its impersonal ardour in 
the cause of right has not the same dramatic 
fascination as the spectacle of human weakness or 
passion doing battle with the fate it has brought 
upon itself. 

Mazzini conceived the idea of a new drama in 
which man shall no longer appear as a rebel 
against the laws of existence, or the victim of an 
external struggle with his own nature, but as the 
ally of Providence, co-operating with the powers 
of good in that secular conflict whose drama is 
the history of the world. We may doubt whether 
such a drama can in the true sense be tragic. 
The death of the martyr—of the hero who leads 
a forlorn hope—of the benefactor of mankind who 
bears suffering with unflinching fortitude, and 
through suffering achieves moral victory—fills us 
with emotions of wonder and admiration; but it 
can hardly produce the thrill of fear or tragic awe, 
which Aristotle rightly felt to be an indispensable 
factor in true tragedy.t The reason perhaps is 
that tragedy, in its pure idea, shows us a mortal 
will engaged in an unequal struggle with destiny, 
whether that destiny be represented by the forces 
within or without the mind. The conflict reaches 


1 Corneille (Discours ii. De la Tragédie) objects to banishing 
martyrs from the stage, and adduces his own Polyeucte in support 
of his view—a very doubtful example. 
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its tragic issue when the individual perishes, but 
through his ruin the disturbed order of the world 
is restored and the moral forces re-assert their 
sway. The death of the martyr presents to us 
not the defeat, but the victory of the individual ; 
the issue of a conflict in which the individual is 
ranged on the same side as the higher powers, and 
the sense of suffering consequently lost in that of 
moral triumph. 

The next case is that of the bad man who is 
raised from adverse to prosperous fortune. This, 
says Aristotle, is most alien to the spirit of tragedy. 
No one will dispute the observation; though we 
cannot adopt Dacier’s reason for accepting it. 
‘There is nothing more opposed to the refining 
of the passions than the prosperity of the wicked ; 
instead of correcting, it nourishes and strengthens 
them ; for who would take the trouble to get rid 
of his vices, if they made him happy?’’ Good 
fortune following upon a course of bad actions is 
frequent enough in life; none the less it is to be 
rigorously excluded from tragic and, indeed, from 
all art. It may excite a lively sense of impending 
terror, though even this is denied by Aristotle. 
It certainly awakens no pity, and—we may add 
with Aristotle—it offends the sense of justice. 
Even granting that art must touch us through 
our aesthetic sensibility, and has nothing directly 


1 Dacier on Poetics, ch. xiii. Trans. (London 1705). 
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to do with the sense of justice, the aesthetic effect 
itself will be one of pain and disquiet; the doubt 
and disturbance which arise from the spectacle of 
real life will be reproduced and perhaps intensified. 
In the drama our view of the universe needs to 
be harmonised, not confused; we expect to find 
the connexion of cause and effect in a form that 
satisfies the rational faculty. To suspend the 
operation of the moral law by the triumph of 
wickedness is to introduce the reign of caprice or 
blind chance. 

The overthrow of signal villainy is next set 
aside by Aristotle as unsuited to tragedy,—in 
spite, as he expressly says, of the satisfaction it 
offers to the moral sense. We cannot feel pity 
when the suffering is deserved ; we cannot feel fear 
when the sufferer is so far removed in nature from | 
ourselves. Here again the judgment of Aristotle, 
if tested by concrete examples, receives on the 
whole striking confirmation. Yet this is precisely 
one of the cases where the inadequacy of his rules 
is most apparent. The limitation of view arises 
from applying a purely ethical instead of an 
aesthetic standard to dramatic character. Crime 
as crime has, it is true, no place in art; it is 
common, it is ugly. But crime may be presented 
in another light. Wickedness on a grand scale, 
resolute and intellectual, may raise the criminal 
above the commonplace and invest him with a 
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sort of dignity. There is something terrible and 
sublime in mere will-power working its evil way, 
dominating its surroundings with a superhuman 
energy. The wreck of such power excites in us a 
certain tragic sympathy; not indeed the genuine 
pity which is inspired by unmerited suffering, but 
a sense of loss and regret over the waste or misuse 
of gifts so splendid. 

It needs, however, the genius of a Shakespeare 
to portray this potent and commanding villainy. 
It was a perilous task to concentrate the whole 
interest of a play round a character such as 
Richard II].; and we may doubt. whether Shake- 
speare himself would have ventured on it in the 
maturer period of his genius. The ancient drama 
offers nothing comparable to this great experiment 
—no such embodiment of an entirely depraved will, 
loveless and unhuman, fashioning all things with 
relentless adaptation to its own ends,. yet stand- 
ing sufficiently aloof from life to jest over it with 
savage humour. The wickedness of Richard III. 
is on a different level from that of Jago. In 
Iago we have no heroic criminal, but a plotter of 
a meaner order, in whom the faculty of intrigue 
amounts almost to genius; coldly diabolical, more 
malignant even than Richard, and delighting in evil 
for its own sake. Richard, equally devoid of moral 
scruple, and glorying in his ‘naked villainy,’ is yet 
a prince with royal purposes and an insight into 
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affairs. His masterpieces of crime are forged by 
intellect and carried out with artistic finish and 
completeness. The moral sense is kept half in 
abeyance up to the close of such a drama. The 
badness of the man is almost lost in the sense of 
power. ‘Tragic pity there cannot be for the 
protagonist; hardly even for his victims; terror 
and grandeur leave little room for any gentler 
feelings. 

There is a certain ‘contradiction, Schiller 
observes,' ‘between the aesthetic and the moral 
judgment.’ ‘Theft, for example, is a_ thing 
absolutely base ... it is always an _ indelible 
brand stamped upon the thief, and aesthetically 
speaking he will always remain a base object. On 
this point taste is even less forgiving than morality, 
and its tribunal is more severe. . . . According to 
this view a man who robs would always be an 
object to be rejected by the poet who wishes to 
present serious pictures. But suppose this man is 
at the same time a murderer, he is even more to 
be condemned than before by the moral law. But 
in the aesthetic judgment he is raised one degree 
higher. . . . He who abases himself by a vile 
action can to a certain extent be raised by a 
crime, and can be thus reinstated in our aesthetic 
estimation. . . . In presence of a deep and horrible 
crime we no longer think of the quality but of 

1 Schiller’s Aesthetical Essays, p. 251 (Bell and Sons), 
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the awful consequences of the action. . . . Directly 
we begin to tremble, all the delicacies of taste are 
reduced to silence. . . . Ina word, the base element 
disappears in the terrible.’ 

Aristotle does not appear to have been alive 
to this effect of art. Still it must not be inferred 
from this passage, nor again from ch. xv.,' that all 
artistic portraiture of moral depravity is forbidden. 
The Menelaus of Euripides is twice cited as an 
example of character ‘ gratuitously bad,’* a phrase 
which implies that there may be a badness that is 
required by the dramatic motive and the structure 
of a play.’ It will fall under the wider law which 
demands the light and shadeof contrasted characters, 
—characters either standing out against one another 
in strong relief, or each forming the complement of 
the other. Thus we have such pairs as Antigone 
and Ismene, Odysseus and Neoptolemus, Lear and 
Gloucester, Hamlet and Laertes, Brutus and Antony. 
The principle once admitted will allow of the utmost 
divergence of ethical type. Aristotle admits the 
principle, but in a cursory and parenthetic manner, 
nor does he seem to have been aware of its range 
and significance. 

We now come to the ideal protagonist of tragedy, 
as sketched in this chapter. He is composed of 
mixed elements, by no means supremely good, but 
a man ‘like ourselves’ (dos). The expression, if 

1 Poet, xv. 1-2, 8. 2 Poet. xv. 5, xxv. 19. 3 See p. 227. 
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taken alone, might seem to describe a person of 
mediocre virtue and average powers. But Aristotle 
must not be read in detached sections; and the 
comparison of ch. i. and ch. xv. with our passage 
shows us that this character, while it has its basis 
in reality, transcends it by a certain moral eleva- 
tion.t We could wish that Aristotle had gone 
farther and said explicitly that in power, even 
more than in virtue, the tragic hero must be raised 
above the ordinary level; that he must possess a 
deeper vein of feeling, or heightened powers of 
intellect or will; that the morally trivial, rather 
than the morally bad, is fatal to tragic effect. As 
it is, we arrive at the result that the tragic hero is 
aman of noble nature, like ourselves in elemental 
feelings and emotions ; idealised, indeed, but with 
so large a share of our common humanity as to 
enlist our eager interest and sympathy. He falls 
from a position of lofty eminence ; and the disaster 
that wrecks his life may be traced not to deliberate 
wickedness, but to some great error or frailty. 
This last expression is not free from difficulty, 
and has been variously interpreted. The word 
dpaptia by usage admits of various shades of mean- 
ing. As asynonym of dudprnya and as applied to 
a single act,’ it denotes an error due to inadequate 


1 See p. 233. 
2 E.g. Aesch. Prom. 8, Towa se ToL 
dpaptias oe Se? Oeois Sodvar Sixny. 
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knowledge of particular circumstances. According 
to strict usage we should add the qualification, that 
the circumstances are such as might have been 
known.' Thus it would cover any error of judg- 
ment arising from a hasty or careless view of the 
special case; an error which in some degree is 
morally culpable, as it might have been avoided. 
Error of this kind has the highest claim to pity 
or consideration.” But dyapria is also more laxly 
applied to an error due to unavoidable ignorance, 
for which the more proper term is dtvynua, ‘ mis- 
fortune.’* In either case, however, the error is 
unintentional ; it arises from want. of knowledge ; 
and its moral quality will depend on whether 
the individual is himself responsible for his 
ignorance. 

Distinct from this, but still limited in its refer- 
ence toa single act, is the moral duapria proper, 
a fault or error where the act is conscious and 


1 Eth, Nic. v. 8. 1135 b 16, drav pev obv rapadrsyws 7) BAGBH 
yéevyntat, atrdxnpa” drav S€ p71) Tapaddyus, dvev Sé kaxias, dpapTnpa 
(Gpaprdver pev yap drav » apxy ev ait y THS aitias, arvxet 8 
Grav ewer): drav dé cidds pev pay) tpoBovrdcioas Fé, adixnpa. 
Cf. Rhet. 1. 13, 1374 b 6. 

2 Eth, Nic. iii. 2. 1110 b 33,7) Ka@ éxaora (dyvova), ev ots 
kal mepi dy mpagis ev tovrous yap Kat cAeos Kal ovyyvdpyn* 6 
yap TovTwv Te dyvodv dxovriws mpdrre. iii, 1. 1109 b 31, ext 
8 rots dxoveiows cvyyvapns (yewopevys). 

8 In Eth, Nic. v. 8.1135 b 12 ra per ayvolas dpapripara 
include (a) & dyvodv tis mpdrrer=dpapripara proper, (b) a dv 
dyvoudy Tis TpaTTEt = aTvxX para. 
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intentional, but not deliberate. Such are acts 
committed in anger or passion.' 

Lastly, the word may denote a defect of character, 
distinct on the one hand from an isolated error or 
fault, and, on the other, from the vice which has its 
seat in a depraved will. This use, though rarer, is 
still Aristotelian.” Under this head would be in- 
cluded any human frailty or moral weakness, a flaw 
of character that is not tainted by a vicious purpose. 
In our passage there is much to be said in favour 
of the last sense, as it is here brought into relation 
with other words of purely moral significance, 
words moreover which describe not an isolated act,® 
but a more permanent state. 


1 In Eth. Nic. v. 8. 1185 b 22 such an act is called an ddiknpa, 
but the agent is not dduxos: Tatra yap BAdrrovres Kal dpapra- 
VOVTES AOLKOVTL MEV, Kal dOiKypaTa exTLV, od pEevTOL TH AdLKOL Sid 
TavTa ovde Tovnpol. . . . Sud KaA@s TA EK Pupod ovK EK Tpovoias 
kpiverat, But in Eth. Nic. iii. 1. 1110 b 6 the man who acts in 
anger or drunkenness acts dyvo@v or ovk eidds, though not d¢ 
ayvo.sv : the acts, therefore, are dpaptijpara. 

2 Thus dyapria is opposed to kaxia: Eth, Nic. vii. 4. 1148 
a 2, 7) pev yap axpacta Yéeyeras odx ws dpaptia pdvov GAG Kal 
ws Kakia Tis 7) drAGs otoa 7) KaTd Te pépos. But dpapria is 
sometimes used loosely as a euphemistic phrase for the vicious state 
of the ddcxoe who act from 7) Ka0dAov ayvora. or 7) ev TH Tpoarperer 
dyvoua: Eth. Nic. iii. 1. 1110 b 29, did tiv rovatTyv Gpapriav 
ddixor kal GAws Kakol yivovTas, 

3 Poet. xiii. 3, 6 pire dpera Siadépwv Kat dixacoodvy, pare Sud 
caklav kat poxOnpiav petaBddXrov eis THY SvoTuXiav ; xiii. 4, pr) 
dud poxOnpiav dAAa SC dpapriav peytrAnv. It must be owned, 
however, that peydAy is not a natural adjective to apply to a 
mental quality or a flaw in conduct, 
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On the other hand, there are many indications 
in the Poetics that the Oedipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles is Aristotle’s ideal play. Now Oedipus, 
though of a hasty and impulsive temperament, 
with something too of proud self-assertion, cannot, 
broadly speaking, be said to have owed his ruin 
to any striking moral defect. His character was 
not the determining factor in his fortunes. He, if 
any man, was in a genuine sense the victim of 
circumstances. In slaying Laius he was probably 
in some degree morally culpable. But the act 
was done certainly after provocation, and possibly 
in self-defence.’ His life was a chain of errors, 
the most fatal of all being the marriage with his 
mother. All minor acts of ignorance culminated 
here; and yet it was a purely unconscious offence 
to which no kind of blame attached. If Oedipus 
is the person who suggested to Aristotle the 
formula of this chapter, we can hardly limit the 
word to its moral meaning, as marking either a 
defect of character or a single passionate or 
inconsiderate act. daptia may well include the 
three meanings above mentioned, which in English 
cannot be covered by a single term.? The larger 
sense, if it may be assumed, will add to the 


1 Qed. Col. 992. 

° For duapria, duaprdvw in successive lines shifting from the 
sense of voluntary to involuntary wrong-doing cf. Oed. Col. 
966 sqq.— 
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profound significance of Aristotle's remark. A 
single great error, whether morally culpable or 
not; a single great defect in a character otherwise 
noble,—each and all of these may carry with them 
the tragic issues of life and death. 

In any case no sharp distinction can be drawn 
between moral and purely intellectual error, least 
of all by a philosopher who laid as much stress 
as Aristotle did on right knowledge as an element 
in conduct. A moral error easily shades off into 
a mere defect of judgment. But that mere defect 
may work as potently as crime. Good intentions 
do not make actionsright. The lofty disinterested- 
ness of Brutus cannot atone for his want of practical 
insight. In the scheme of the universe a wholly 
unconscious error violates the law of perfection ; it 
disturbs the moral order of the world. Distinctions 
of motive—the moral guilt or purity of the agent 
—are not here in question. So too in tragedy 
those are doomed who innocently err no less than 
those who sin consciously. Nay, the tragic irony 
sometimes lies precisely herein, that owing to some 
inherent frailty or flaw—it may be human short- 
sightedness, it may be some error of blood or 
judgment—the very virtues of a man hurry him 

eret ka? atrov y ovK« dv e&etpors enor 
Gpaptias dvedos ovdev, av@ drov 
Tad eis euavtov Tovs euovs OF jydpravov. 
The first dpyapria is a conscious sin which might have brought 


on him involuntary guilt as a divinely sent expiation. 
sf 
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forward to his ruin. Othello in the modern drama, 
Oedipus in the ancient—widely as they differ in 
moral guilt—are the two most conspicuous examples 
of ruin wrought by characters, noble indeed, but 
not without defects, acting in the dark, and, as it 
seemed, for the best. 

We should probably be putting too great a 
pressure on the words of Aristotle and should go 
beyond his intention, if we sought to include under 
the rule of ch. xiii. such a character as Macbeth. 
Still the thought of our passage lends itself easily 
to this enlargement of the meaning. Macbeth 
does not start with criminal purpose. In its 
original quality his nature was not devoid of 
nobility. But with him the dyapria, the primal 
defect, is the taint of ambition, which under the 
promptings of a stronger character than his own 
and a more vivid imagination works in him as a 
subtle poison. In a case such as this, tragic fear 
is heightened into awe, as we trace the growth of 
a mastering passion, which beginning in a fault 
or frailty enlarges itself in its successive stages, 
till the first false step has issued in crime, and 
crime has engendered fresh crime. It is of the 
essence of a great tragedy to bring together the 
beginning and the end; to show the one implicit 
in the other. ‘The intervening process disappears ; 
the causal chain so unites the whole that the first 
dyaptia bears the weight of the tragic result. 
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Aristotle’s theory of the tragic character has 
suggested two divergent lines of criticism. On 
the one hand it is urged, that the rule &’ duapriay 
leaves no room for a ‘true tragic collision.’ The 
fate of the hero is determined by forces outside 
the control of the human will. <A mere error, due 
to the inherent limitations of man’s faculties, 
brings ruin. Thus, it is said, the highest form of 
tragedy in which character is destiny, is at once 
excluded. Nothing is left but the drama of an 
external fate. 

This objection assumes that the tragic duaprtia 
is in truth no more than an drvynya, a mere 
accident, a misadventure, the circumstances being 
such that reason and foresight are unavailing, 
Now, even if the word, as here used, were so 
limited, a collision of forces such as is essential 
to the drama would not be wanting. If a man is 
so placed that he is at war with the forces outside 
him—either the forces of the universe, the fixed 
conditions of existence, the inevitable laws of life, 
which constitute ‘Fate’; or the forces that reside 
in other wills that cross and thwart his own—the 
result may bea tragic conflict. The ancient drama 
is chiefly, though by no means exclusively, the 
representation of a conflict thus unwittingly begun, 
however much purpose may be involved in its 
later stages. The spectacle of a man struggling 
with his fate affords ample scope for the display 
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of will-power and ethical qualities. The Oedipus 
Tyrannus portrays a tragic conflict none the less 
moving because the original error which leads to 
the catastrophe springs from the necessary blindness 
and infirmity of human nature. 

But if we yield the main contention of these 
critics and admit that a ‘true tragic collision’ is 
one in which character and passion determine 
destiny ; in which the individual by an act of will 
enters on a conflict where the forces enlisted on 
either side are chiefly moral forces, Aristotle’s phrase, 
if we have rightly interpreted it, will still include 
the most interesting and significant of such cases. 
The great frailty will then be a moral frailty. 
The resulting collision will in general be one of 
two kinds. Hither the individual from levity or 
passion violates a known right, encroaches on a 
sphere not his own, and provokes a conflict which 
reacts on his character and culminates in tragic 
disaster: or the collision will be one between 
internal moral forces, the scene of the conflict 
being the heart of man. Hence we get the 
struggles of conscience, the wavering purpose, 
the divided will,—dramatic motives rarely found 
in the older Greek tragedians, but which with 
Euripides entered into the domain of the drama 
and thenceforth held an assured place. The 
objection, therefore, to this extent appears to be 
invalid. At the same time, as already indicated, 
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Aristotle's doctrine is in a measure defective. 
It fails to take account of two exceptional types 
of tragedy,—that which exhibits the antagonism 
between a pure will and a disjointed world, or 
between a grand but criminal purpose and the 
higher moral forces with which it is confronted. 
Another class of critics have been reluctant 
under any circumstances to disallow the authority 
of Aristotle. It was gravely observed by Roger 
Bacon that ‘ Aristotle hath the same authority in 
philosophy that the Apostle Paul hath in divinity.’ 
After the Renaissance the general intellectual 
sovereionty already wielded by Aristotle was 
extended, especially in France, to the whole field 
of literature. Every well constructed tragedy, 
ancient or modern, was supposed to square with 
the rules of the Poetics. When the facts of 
literary history refused to adjust themselves to the 
text, the meaning of the text was strained or 
explained away, till the original rules were not un- 
frequently forced to bear the very sense they were 
designed to exclude. So far was the infallibility of 
Aristotle carried that on one occasion Dacier makes 
short work with an Italian commentator, who had 
ventured to find an inconsistency between a passage 
of the Poetics and the words of Holy Writ. He 
brushes the objection aside with a simple reductio 
ad absurdum. ‘As if Divinity and the Holy 
Scriptures could ever be contrary to the sentiments 
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of Nature on which Aristotle founds his judgments.’ * 


Methods of interpretation were applied to the 
Poetics with which we are more familiar in Biblical 
criticism. The words of. Aristotle were explained 
and defended by just those expedients that have 
been resorted to in support of the verbal interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. 

Corneille was one of the adepts in the art of 
adding glosses and saving clauses to the Aristotelian 
text. Though he has left many luminous statements 
of the principles of poetry, his work as an expositor 
is too often inspired by the desire to reconcile 
Aristotelian rules with plays of his own, which had 
been written before he had become acquainted 
with the Poetics. A single instance—one of those 
quoted by Lessing—will show his easy method of 
harmonising difficulties. Character, we are told 
in the Poetics (ch. xv.), must be ypnora, ‘ good’ :— 
the word can bear no other than the moral mean- 
ing. Corneille, seeing that this requirement, taken 
rigidly, would condemn a large number of admirable 
plays, surmises that what Aristotle demands is 
‘the brilliant or elevated character of a virtuous 
or criminal habit.’* He instances his own Cleopatra, 
a heroine who is ‘ extremely wicked’; ‘ there is no 
murder from which she shrinks.’ ‘But all her 
crimes are connected with a certain grandeur of 


? Dacier on Poetics, ch. xiii. note 1, Trans. 
2 Corneille, Discours i. Du Podme Dramatique. 
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soul, which has in it something so elevated, that 
while we condemn her actions, we must still admire 
the source whence they flow.’ 

In itself this criticism is on the right track ; 
but not as an explanation of the Aristotelian 
xpnota 70m. It is what Aristotle ought to have 
said, not what he says. As Lessing observes,' 
Aristotle’s ‘goodness’ must on this view be ‘of a 
sort that agrees with moral badness as well as with 
moral goodness.’ In a similar spirit of mistaken 
loyalty to Aristotle and in similar defiance of 
linguistic usage, other commentators, — Bossu, 
Dacier, Metastasio—persuaded themselves that 
xpnota 70m could mean ‘well marked’ characters, 
in this way rescuing the word from its objection- 
able moral limitations.* Lessing here, while avoid- 
ing these errors of interpretation and retaining the 
plain meaning of the words, does so on grounds 
which are wholly un-Aristotelian. ‘Corneille,’ he 
says, ‘could not have had a more pernicious idea’ 
than that vice may be ennobled by aesthetic treat- 
ment. ‘If we carry it out there is an end to all 
truth, and all delusion, to all moral benefit of 
tragedy. .. . What folly to desire to deter by 
the unhappy consequences of vice if we conceal its 


1 Lessing, Hamb. Dram. Trans. (Bohn) p. 437. 

2 Cf. Dryden, Preface to Troilus and Cressida (where he is 
evidently summarising Poet. ch. xv.), ‘first they [the manners] 
must be apparent; that is, in every character of the play some 
inclinations of the person must appear.’ 
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inner ugliness.’ He is still under the influence of 
his great assumption, that the immediate business 
of tragedy is to make men better. 

There is another method by which the authority 
of Aristotle has been vindicated. Plays have been 
brought into harmony with his supposed rules at 
the cost of manifest violence done to the poems 
themselves. Shakespeare has not escaped this 
vice of interpretation. Gervinus dominated, as it 
would seem, by the idea of a moral dpaprtia is 
inclined to find some culpable error wherever 
there is tragic ruin. Such an error is proved to 
be the cause, or partial cause, of the misfortune 
that ensues not merely to the protagonist, but also 
to the subordinate dramatic characters. He dis- 
covers a ‘poetic justice’ in the death of Duncan, 
whose unwary security led him to accept the 
hospitality of Macbeth; in the death of Cordelia, 
whose want of ‘ wise and prudent foresight’ places 
her in contrast with Edgar, and justifies the 
difference between her fate and his; in the death 
of Desdemona, who is guilty of ‘dangerous inter- 
cession on behalf of Cassio,’ and ‘falls into sin 
through innocence and goodness.’ 

Setting aside these strange perversions of 
criticism, we may well believe that Aristotle 
would have felt some surprise at being assumed to 
have laid down a binding code of poetical rules 
for all time and place. The contrast, is, indeed, a 
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curious one between his own tentative manner and 
the dogmatic conclusions based on what he has 
written. He feels his way, he tacitly corrects or 
supplements what he has previously said; with a 
careless ease he throws out suggestions, without 
guarding against misconception. He little thought 
of the far-reaching meaning that would one day be 
attached to each stray utterance. It is not merely 
the fragmentary form of the Poetics and the gaps 
and errors in the text that should warn us against 
straining the significance of isolated expressions. 
Aristotle’s own manner is allusive and incomplete. 
He does not write with the fear of other critics 
before his eyes. He assumes an audience already 
familiar with the general drift of his thought, able 
to fill in what is unsaid and to place his rules in 
proper light and perspective. 

In this very chapter he proposes at the outset 
to sketch the plan of the zdeal tragedy.’ It is 
of the type technically known in the Poetics as 
‘complex’ (erAeypevn), not simple (aé7dj). The 
‘complex’ tragedy is one in which the Change 
of Fortune (yerd8acrs) is combined with Reversal 
of Intention (zeperéresa) or with Recognition 
(avayvepicts), or with both.? Much misconcep- 


1 Poet. xiii. 2, riv civOcow . . . THs KaAXOTHS Tpayydias. 

2 Poet. x. 2. No precise English equivalent can be found for 
the word wepuréreca in its full Aristotelian sense. The traditional 
translation ‘Reversal of Fortune’ is incorrect, as has been shown 
by Vahlen in his Bettrdége zw Aristoteles’ Poetik, and by Dr. Lock 
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tion might have been avoided had it been 
noted that Aristotle is here concerned not with 


in an interesting article in the Classical Review, vol. ix. pp. 251 ff. 
The zepuréreva is distinct from the petaPBaors or change of 
fortune ; it is merely one of the means by which the perdBacrs 
is brought about. According to its definition in Poet. xi. 1, 
it is a change by which a line of action intended to produce a 
certain effect produces the opposite,—an overruling of the intention 
of one of the agents. ‘The first instance given by Aristotle (xi. 1) 
is from the Oedipus Tyrannus, 1002 ff., where the intended means 
of proving the king’s innocence becomes, by the irony of events, 
the most convincing proof of his guilt. As other illustrations of 
its meaning Dr. Lock adds the story of Shylock in the Merchant of 
Venice, of Adrastus in Herodotus, of Haman and Mordecai in the 
book of Esther, of Joseph and his brethren. He further observes 
that ‘wepiréreva is to actions what irony is to language. In the 
latter case, words are caught up by circumstances and charged with 
a fuller meaning than the speaker meant ; in the former, deeds are 
equally caught up out of his grasp and charged with a meaning the 
very opposite of that which the agent meant.’ Hence, we may 
note, wepiréreva is often the nearest equivalent for what is known 
in modern criticism as the ‘Irony of Destiny.’ Among ra éAcewa 
enumerated in Rhet. ii, 8. 1386 a 12 is 7d 60ev rpoojKev ayaBdv 
Te uTap&at, KaKov TL TvEPHVaL, 

Apart, however, from this special and technical meaning, 
Aristotle certainly uses the word in a simpler sense for the mere 
development or evolution of incident out of incident. Mr, Prickard 
has called my attention to a passage in de Hist. Anim. viii. 2. 590 
b 13, where wepurérera is applied to the turn of incident by which 
the polypus eats the crab, the crab eats the conger, and the conger 
eats the polypus. In this looser sense I take the phrase éx 
mepurereias (Poet. xvi. 3), which is used of the recognition of 
Odysseus by his nurse (Odyss. xix, 396 ff.), as opposed to an 
dvayviopuris wiotews éeveka. (i.e. with the deliberate intention to 
convince). Mr. Lock explains it slightly otherwise, as = ‘accidentally, 
He compares the usage of the word in Polybius for ‘an accident,’ 
or ‘a disaster.’ 
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what is good in tragic art, but what is best; 
he is describing the ideal tragedy, with the ideal 
hero to correspond. The way in which other types 
of plot and character are dismissed is, no doubt, 
too sweeping, too summary, and partakes of the 
same exaggeration as certain remarks in ch. vi. 
about the subordinate place of character in the 
drama.‘ It is, however, a feature of Aristotle’s 
manner, especially in his more popular treatises, 
to set aside the less preferred of two alternatives 
in words which imply unqualified rejection. The 
ideal tragedy, as here sketched by him, is. one 
which will excite pity and fear in no ordinary 
combination, but these two emotions heightened 
to their utmost capacity under the conditions of 
the most perfect art. We cannot infer that he 
would condemn as utterly bad all that did not 
come up to these requirements. There may be an 
inferior, but still an interesting tragedy, in which 
the union of the terrible and the pathetic does not 
answer to the full tragic idea. The play will fall 
short-—so Aristotle would probably say—in a 
greater or less degree of perfection, but it does 
not cease to be tragedy. 

When due weight has been given to these con- 
siderations, the formula here proposed for the 
character of the tragic hero will still remain incom- 
plete and inadequate. Yet—as is often the case 

’ 1 See p. 343. 
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with Aristotle’s sayings—it contains a profound 
truth, and a capacity for adaptation beyond what 
was immediately present to the mind of the writer. 
He insists on the conditions above specified as 
requisite if we would merge our own personality 
in the creation of the poet. No ‘ faultily faultless’ 
hero, any more than a consummate villain, can 
inspire so vital a sympathy as the hero whose 
weakness and whose strength alike bring him 
within the range of our common humanity. 
Modern literature, and above all the Shakespearian 
drama, while proving that the formula of Aristotle 
is too rigid, have also revealed new meanings in 
the idea of the tragic dyapria. Its dramatic pos- 
sibilities have been enlarged and deepened. In 
Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Macbeth, Coriolanus, we 
have the ruin of noble natures through some defect 
of character. In infinitely various ways it has 
been shown that the most dramatic of motives is 
the process by which a frailty, or flaw of nature, 
grows and expands till it culminates in tragic 
disaster. 


CHAPTER IX 
PLOT AND CHARACTER IN TRAGEDY 


Or the six elements into which Aristotle analyses 
a tragedy,’ plot (ud00s) holds the first place. 
Next in order is placed éthos (400s), and then 
dianoia (sdvoa). Hach of these terms needs 
some explanation. 

Plot in the drama, in its fullest sense, is the 
artistic equivalent of ‘action’ in real life.” We 
have already observed’ that ‘action’ (mpa&s) in 
Aristotle is not a purely external act, but an inward 
process which works outward, the expression of a 
man’s rational personality. Sometimes it is used 
for ‘action’ or ‘doing’ in its strict and limited 
sense; sometimes for that side of right conduct 
(evrpakia) in which doing is only one element, 
though the most important. Again, it can denote 
‘faring’ as well as ‘doing’: hence, in the drama, 
where ‘action’ is represented by the plot, it must 


1 Poet vi., dus, peAororia, A€Evs, wdO0s, 700s, Sudvora, 
2 Poet. vi. 6, eorev Si) TIS pev Tpadkews 6 pos 4 pipnors. 
‘3 See p. 123. 
333 
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include outward fortune and misfortune (edtvyla 
and dvorvyia), Again, it is used by Aristotle of 
the processes of the mental life;’ and lastly, in 
some contexts it is almost synonymous with 
abn. 

The mpaés of the drama has primary reference 
to that kind of action which, while springing from 
the inward power of will, manifests itself in 
external doing. The very word ‘drama’ indicates 
this idea. The verb (8pav), from which the noun 
comes, is the strongest of the words used to 
express the notion of dog; it marks an activity 
exhibited in outward and energetic form.? In 
the drama the characters are not described, they 
enact their own story and so reveal themselves. 
We know them not from what we are told 
of them, but by their performance before our 
eyes. Without action in this sense a poem 


1 Pol. iv. (vii.) 3. 1825 b 16, dAAa Tdv rpaxtixdv (Biov) od 
3 A > 7 Rie 66. ” , Or = 
dvayKatov elvar mpds érépovs, Kabdzep oiovrat tives, ovde Tas 
dvavoias eivar povoy tat’tas mpaxtiKas Tas TOV amoBawovTwy 
, Z 2 a ’ > . \ a s 
Xapw ywopéevas ex TOU mpdtrew, GdAAG Todd paddov Tas 
avroteAcis Kal Tas abTOv Evexev Gewpias Kal Siavojoes. 1 yap 
> , £ MA \ Aft , ‘ ‘4 td 
eitpagia Tédos, dare Kal Tpagis Tis pavora dé rparrev Aeyouev 
Kupiws Kal Tov ELwrepiKGv Tpdgewy Tods Tats Siavotats apxurex- 
TOVAS. 
2 Spwvrwv Kat ob dv darayyeAias are the words of the definition 
of tragedy. So (of Sophocles and Aristophanes) Poet. iii, 2, 
TpaTTovTas yap pipodyTar Kal Spovras dudw. Cf. the frequent 
antithesis of dpav and rdécyew, and the adj. dparrjpuos. 
3 Cf. the spectacular use of dpay, e.g. Ta Spdueva EAevotve 
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would be not a bad drama, but no drama at 
all. The form might be epic or lyric, it would 
not be dramatic. 

But this does not exhaust the idea of wpa&&s as 
understood by Aristotle. Among the reasons he 
gives for the pre-eminent place assigned to the 
plot, one is of fundamental importance. Tragedy, 
he explains, is an imitation of an action which is 
an image of human life,—of its supreme welfare or 
misery ; that life itself consisting in a mode of 
~ action, not in a mere quality of mind —in a form 
of moral energy or activity, which has a profoundly 
inward as well as an outward side. The plot or 
mpaécs of the drama reproduces this most significant 
mode of action ; it does not stop short at strenuous 
doing. Still less is it a representation of purely 
outward fortune or misfortune. The words used 
by Aristotle are not pipnos edtvytas Kai dvervyias, 
but piunows rpafews cai Siov. The former phrase 
would be too external, too superficial to sum up 


1 Poet. vi. 9, 7) yap tpaywdia pipnois eotw otk dvOpdérev 
adAXa zpafews Kai Biov- <6 8 Bios> év tpdkea éoriv kai 7d TEAOs 
mpagis tis éotiv, ob wovdrys. (For the reading see Crit. Notes.) 
With the last words cf. Pol. iv. (vii.) 3. 1325 b 21 (quoted note 1, 
p. 334): Phys. ii. 6. 197 b 2, &d Kat dvdyxyn wept 7a mpaxrd 
elvac tTHv TExnV: onpeiov & Ste Soxet roe tavrdv elvae TH 
evdaovia 7 ebtuxia 7) eyyts, 7 8 evdamovia zpagis tis: 
evrpagia yap. Plato had already observed that all imitative 
art imitates ‘men in action, Rep. x. 6030, zpdrrovras, dapév, 
dvOparovs pypetrar 7) pntix? Bralovs 7) éxovoias zpagers Kal 
éx Tob mpaTTew i) €d oiouéevous 7) KaKWs TeTpayéevat. 
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the essence and meaning of a tragedy as a whole, 
though it is through the outward turns of fortune - 
that the catastrophe is brought about; these are 
the medium by which the inner sense of the action 
is revealed. 

The plot, then, contains the kernel of that 
‘action’ which it is the business of tragedy to 
represent. The word ‘action,’ as is evident from 
what has been said, requires to be interpreted with 
much latitude of meaning. It embraces not only 
the deeds, the incidents, the situations, but also 
the mental processes, and the motives which under- 
lie the outward events or which result from them.' 
It is the compendious expression for all these forces 
working together towards a definite end. 

Next we come to @thos and dianoia. In their 
aesthetic application these present some difficulties. 
Aristotle appears, indeed, to bestow unusual pains 
on elucidating their meaning, for he gives at least 
two definitions or interpretations of each in ch. vi., 
which again are supplemented by the observations 
of ch. xv. regarding éthos, and of ch. xix. regard- 
ing dianoia.” Yet a clear and consistent view 


1 Cf. Dryden, Essay of Dramatic Poesy, ‘Every alteration or 
crossing of a design, every new-sprung passion, and turn of it, is 
a part of the action, and much the noblest, except we conceive 
nothing to be action till they come to blows.’ 

2 Mr. R. P. Hardie (Mind, vol. iv. No. 15) observes that while 
the expression or imitation of the rp@£us is called the piGos, there 
are no special words for the pipnos of Gos and of didvora, and 
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cannot be extracted from ch. vi. in the form in 
which we have it; and this fact, taken in con- 
junction with the multiplicity of definitions, has 
afforded some ground for suspecting that there 


hence both are ambiguously used, (1) as implied in the visible 
mpagis, (2) as=pipnois tod yOovs and pipynows ths Siavoias, 
where a certain amount of Adyos is required to make clear to 
the audience what is going on in the minds of the agents, without 
which knowledge the zpa£is cannot be rightly understood. 

The dramatic 740s is defined in the following passages :— 

(i) Poet. vi. 6, 7a Sé 70n (A€yw), Kal” 6 roots Tivas eivai 
gapev trols mpartovtas: cf. vi. 10, eiotvy 8€ Kara pev 
Ta 70y owt tives. These passages are both somewhat 
inconsistent with vi. 5, where the character of persons 
(rowot tives) is said to be determined not by 740s alone, 
but by 700s and didvovra., 

(ii) Poet. vi. 17 (where 70s is in the second sense above 
mentioned, =pipnovs Tov 79ovs), eotiv 5é os pev 7d 
Towovtov 6 SnAot tiv mpoaiperiv Oroid Tis [rpolacpetrac 
9 petyer- Sidrep odK Exovow 00s Tov Adywv ev ois 
ovK éore SiAov 7) ev o's pend SAws ear 6 Te [rpo]aupei- 
rat i) pevyer 6 A€ywv. (For the reading see Crit. Notes.) 
In this context the reference is to the dramatic Adyor 
which express (a) 790s, (b) Sudvoay. Cf. the rule for 
rhetorical Adyou in Rhet. iii. 16. 1417 a 15, HOcKny de 
xpi) tiv Supynow elvar, e€oras b€ TovTo, dv €idapev 
tt 700s moet, ev pev d) Td rpoaiperw SnXobv, rouwdv 
b¢ 7d 700s TH rowdy Tatrnv 1 S€ Tpoaiperis Tou TY 
rede, 

(iii) Poet. xv. 1, where 700s is expressed by any Adyos or 
mpaéis that manifests moral purpose: é£e. d€ 400s peév 
eav Gorep eAéexOn troup pavepdv 6 Adyos 7% 1) Tpagkes 
mpoaiperiv twa xpnortov be €av XpnorHv. 

(On the different uses of 7}@o0s in the Rhetoric see Cope’s Intro- 

duction pp. 108 ff.) 

The dramatic dvdvova is thus explained :— 

(i) Poet. vi. 6, Sudvoiay dé, év dros Néyovtes drodetkviaciv te 

Z 
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may be both omissions and interpolations in the 
text. In what follows we will confine ourselves to 
certain broad conclusions, though even these may 
not all pass unchallenged. 

The term éthos is generally translated ‘ character,’ 


7) Kal arodpaivovtar yvopnv. A yvouy is a general 
maxim, and drodatver Oat, ‘ enunciate,’ a verbum proprium 
in connexion with it: so ka@dAov tu drodaivovras in § 17. 
A yvépm, though usually a moral maxim, exhibits diévoca 
rather than 700s, probably because it is thought of as the 
starting-point or conclusion of an argument. See the 
use of yvOuat in Rhet. ii. 21. 1395 b 14 as rhetorical 
enthymemes. There, however, they are said to give an 
ethical character to speeches. 

(ii) Poet. vi. 15, tpirov de 7 Sudvowas rovro dé eorev 7d Aeyerv 
Sivac Oat Ta evovTa Kai Ta GpyoTrovTa. 

Poet. vi. 17, Sudvoua S€é, ev ofs arodekviovai te os ExT 
ws ovK €otw % Kaldrov tLe adropaivovta. Here, 
as in vi. 6, dudvoia = pipnors THS Svavoias, the subject to 
amodetkvvovee being the dramatic characters. 

(iii) xix. 1-2, €ore 6€ kata Tijv dudvovav Tatra, doa trd Tov 
Abyou be? raparkevarOjva. pépy S& roirwv 76 Te 
drodekvivar Kat TO Avew Kat 7d TdOn TaparKevacerv, 
ofov €Aeov 7) PoBov 7) dpyiv Kat dca Towadra, Kal ere 
peéyeBos Kal puxpdtytas. Here the drdvora that is 
manifested in dramatic Adyor is brought within the - 
domain of Rhetoric (ra pev obv rept tiv Sudvovay ev Tots 
Tept pntopikns Keio Ow). 

Finsler (p. 79) is, I think, right in referring the phrase 73 ra0y 
mapackevaerv to the emotional effects which the dramatis personae 
produce on one another by their Adyor, not (as commonly inter- 
preted) to the excitation of feeling in the minds of the audience. 
It’may be observed that the 740) mentioned are not only éAeos 
and dBos but also dpyi) Kat doa Tovatra. 

Mr. R. P. Hardie (Le.) approaches to this view, but takes the 
phrase in the sense of ‘supply (to the spectators) the rdé@y of ot 
A€yovres,’—a sense which taparKevd ew could hardly bear. 
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and in many contexts this is its natural English 
equivalent. But if we would speak of character 
in its widest sense, as including all that reveals 
a man’s personal and inner self—his intellectual 
powers no less than the will and the emotions— 
we go beyond the meaning of the Aristotelian 
ethos. In the Poetics, éthos and dianoia are each 
one side of character; they are two distinct factors 
which unite to constitute the concrete and living 
person. Character in its most comprehensive 
sense depends on these two elements, which, again, 
are declared to be the causes of action, and to 
determine its quality.’ thos, as explained by 
Aristotle, is the moral element in character. It 
reveals a certain state or direction of the will. It 
is an expression of moral purpose, of the permanent 
disposition and tendencies, the tone and sentiment 
of the individual. Dzanoia is the thought, the 
intellectual element, which is implied in all rational 
conduct, through which alone éthos can find out- 
ward expression, and which is separable from éthos 
only by a process of abstraction. 

When we pass to the dramatic éthos and dianoia, 


- a « 5 
1 Poet. vi. 5, mpdrretas 8¢ td TwOv TpatTdvTOY, ods avayKy 
4 =. , 4. nA \ ‘ 8 , 5 ‘\ x 
rowovs Twas elvar KaTd Te TO WOos Kal tiv Sudvoray (dia yap 
\ ” 
rovTwv Kal Tas Tpders eivat papev roids Twas, TepuKev de aizia 
dvo Tav rpdgewy <ivar, Sudvorav Kat jos... ). Cf. Eth. Nic. vi. 2. 
1139 a 34, cirpagia yap Kal 7d evavtiov év mpage. dvev Siavoias 
Kat 70ovs ovk ext. But in Poet. vi. 6 and 10 it is more 
loosely said that we are wowol tives Kata Ta On. 
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we find that éthos reveals itself both in the speeches 
and in the actions of the dramatic characters in a 
manner corresponding to the twofold manifestations 
of éthos in real life!’ But we observe with surprise 
that éthos as revealed in action is but lightly touched 
on. Still more surprising is it that though dranoia 
in real life is stated to be one of the two causes 
of action, there is no express recognition of it as 
similarly manifested in the drama. The reason of 
the omission may possibly be that action is treated 


1 Note 2, p. 336. Mr. Bosanquet in his acute observations on 
plot and character-drawing (History of Aesthetic, pp. 70 ff.) argues 
against 700s being taken to mean ‘character in the sense in which 
character is understood to-day, to be the object of artistic portraiture 
in Shakespeare or Thackeray.’ The remarks in the text bear out 
this contention, though from another point of view. It is more 
difficult to agree entirely with his view that 7@os in the Poetics 
is something merely ‘typical and generic,’ ‘as we say good or bad 
character,’ a certain type of disposition or moral temperament 
without the more individual traits. We may indeed readily admit 
that the subtlety and delicacy of modern character-drawing did not 
present themselves to Aristotle’s mind: more simple and elementary 
qualities formed the basis of dramatic character as he understood 
it. But it appears pretty certain that he thought of individual 
portraiture, and not merely of the delineation of a moral type. 
This seems to follow if only from the rules about ra 7) in ch. xv., 
especially from the requirement that the law of necessity or prob- 
ability, prescribed for the plot, shall apply also to the speeches 
and actions of the dramatic persons (§§ 5-6). This inner rationality 
surely demands a strong basis of individual character. 

Mr. R. P. Hardie (1.c.) similarly observes in reference to ch. xiii., 
where 790s is discussed in reference to p00os, that ‘ the drift of the 
whole passage implies that 700s does not necessarily mean to 
Aristotle a simple generic type, but that its complexity is precisely 
on a level with the complexity of the plot.’ 
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in the Poetics as a separate and independent 
element of tragedy, and kept distinct as far as 
possible from the other elements. This is, indeed, 
one of the inconveniencies arising from the highly 
analytic method of Aristotle in dealing with the 
organic parts of an artistic whole, as also with the 
phenomena of life. It is a method that tends to 
divert our attention from the interlacing union of 
the parts and from their final synthesis. Be the 
cause what it may, explicit mention is made in 
our text of the dramatic dianoia as embodied only 
in speech not in action. 

In the dramatic dialogue, the persons who con- 
verse do not discuss abstract truth such as the 
problems of mathematics ;1 they desire to explain 
their own doings and influence others. The two 
elements, éthos and dianois, may indeed be found 
side by side in one and the same discourse; but 
even so, there is an appreciable difference between 
them. Wherever moral choice, or a determination 
of the will is manifested, there éthos appears.” 

1 Of. Poet. vi. 17, Sudrep ovK Exovorv Gos Tov Adywv ev ois 
ovk ore ShArov 7 ev ots pd? dAws eotiv 6 Te [rpo]aiperrat 7) 
pebyer 6 A€ywv, with Rhet. iii. 16. 1417 a 18, da TodTo ovK 
€xovarv of pabnpatixol AdSyor Oy Ste oddE tpoalperw. 

* Inferior writers attempted, it would seem, to make ethical 
monologues take the place of a well constructed plot. Poet. vi. 12, 
ere ety tis eens On pijrers iOuKds Kat eer Kal Sravolg ed wemoi- 
npévas, ov roujprer O iv THS Tpaywdias Epyov. Cf. Plat. Phaedr. 


268 c—269 a, where such fyjoes are reckoned among 7a mpd 
tpaypolas, ‘the preliminaries of tragedy,’ not as Ta rpayiKcd. 
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Under dranoia are included the intellectual re- 
flexions of the speaker; the proof of his own 
statements, the disproof of those of his opponents, 
his general maxims concerning life and conduct, 
as elicited by the action and forming part of a 
train of reasoning. The emphasis laid by Aristotle 
on this dialectical dianoia is doubtless connected 
with the decisive influence exercised by political 
debate and forensic pleading on the Greek theatre, 
the dyév of the ecclesia or of the law-courts being 
reproduced in the ayer of the drama. 

A few sentences of cardinal importance as to 
plot and character, from ch. vi. 9-11, must here be 
quoted: ‘Tragedy is an imitation, not of men, but 
of an action and of life, and life consists in action, 
and its end is a mode of action, not a quality. 
Now character determines men’s qualities, but it is 
by their actions that they are happy or the reverse. 
Dramatic action, therefore, is not with a view to 
the representation of character: character comes in 
as subsidiary to the actions. Hence the incidents 
and the plot are the end of a tragedy ; and the end 
is the chief thing of all) Again, without action 
there cannot be a tragedy; there may be without 
character. The eager insistence with which 
Aristotle maintains the subordination of éhos to 
plot? leads him into a certain exaggeration of state- 


1 P. 2 ” Li x HO: ta , 
oet. vi. 10, ovkovy ows Ta 7/0) pipnowvTa. TpaTTovTL, 
GAAG Ta 799 cvprapaAapBavovow dua tas mpdgeus: vi. 15 
Te rane ED Ine ’ 
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ment. The two elements are set against one 
another in sharp and impossible opposition. 
‘Without action there cannot be a tragedy; there 
may be without éhé.’' Clearly, this last remark 
cannot be pressed in a perfectly literal sense.? The 
meaning intended probably is, that there may be a 


e€ortiv TE (6 pvOos) pipnors tpakews Kal dia tadtnv palurra TOV 
TPAaTTOVTWY. 

1 Poet. vi. 11, ere avev pev mpd£ews odk av yéevorto tpayyodia, 
dvev de 70av yévorr’ av. There is a similar exaggeration also 
in the following sentence, ai ydp tov vewy Tov TAcioTV aes 
tpayydiar eioiv, and again in 1) de Zevéidos ypadn) ovdev exec 
700s. 

* In diseussing the place of character and plot in the drama 
confusion is frequently caused by an ambiguity in the use of the 
words, such as indeed we are conscious of also in the use of 
the corresponding words in. the Poetics. In the popular 
antithesis of the two terms ‘character’ has not its full dramatic 
value, and instead of signifying ‘characters producing an action,’ 
it stands for an abstract impression of character left on our minds 
by the reading of a play. Similarly ‘plot’ is regarded as the 
‘story’ in a play, viewed in abstraction from the special nature of 
the persons; and, in particular, denotes a complication exciting 
wonder or suspense,—an idea, however, which is not necessarily 
present in the word pvOos. In this sense a play with a weak 
‘plot’ but good ‘character-drawing’ is undramatic, though it 
tells us something about human nature. On the other hand a play 
with a strong ‘plot’ and weak delineation of ‘character’ may 
tell us almost nothing about human nature, and yet may be 
dramatic. (It is more doubtful whether it can ever be tragic.) 
From this point of view it may be said that you can have a drama 
without ‘character’ but not without ‘ plot.’ 

‘Plot’ in the full sense of the word is the ‘action’ (in the large 
Greek meaning of rpa@éus), and includes not only the circumstances 
and incidents which form the main part of ‘plot’ as popularly 
conceived, but also ‘character’ in the full dramatic sense of 
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tragedy in which the moral character of the in- 
dividual agents is so weakly portrayed as to be of 
no account in the evolution of the action. The 
persons may be mere types, or marked only by 
class characteristics, or lacking in those distinctive 
qualities out of which dramatic action grows.’ ‘The 
next sentence adds by way of corroboration that 
‘the tragedies of most of our modern poets are 
devoid of character.’ The later tragedians attempted, 
it would seem, by an ingenious mechanism of plot 
to make up for their want of skill in character- 
drawing. The other side of the antithesis above 
quoted cannot be disputed: ‘ Without action there 
cannot be a tragedy’; for action is the differentia 
of drama, and must ever remain the primary and 
controlling principle. The illustration from painting 


‘characters producing an action.’ An antithesis, therefore, between 
‘character’ and ‘ plot,’ thus understood, is obviously impossible, 

On these grounds, we may say that ‘character, in the popular 
sense, exists for the sake of the ‘action’; but ‘character’ in the 
full sense cannot correctly be said to exist for the sake of the ‘action.’ 
What is meant in the latter instance is rather, that, dramatically, 
the significance of the ‘characters’ arises from their place in the 
‘action.’ 

1 Mr. Bosanquet (History of Aesthetic, p. 73) explains Aristotle’s 
meaning a little differently. ‘He may not have been contrasting 
the, plot, as a mere puzzle and solution, with the portrayal of 
individual human character, but he may rather have intended to 
oppose the man as revealed in action, or in speech which con- 
tributes to the march of incident, with monologue or conversation 
simply intended to emphasise this or that type of disposition in 
the interlocutors’ (cf. supra, p. 341, note 2). 
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in ch. vi. 15, which has been subjected to some 
strained interpretations, throws further light on the 
reason why éthos holds a position subsidiary to the 
plot or action. ‘The most beautiful colours, laid on 
confusedly, will not give as much pleasure as the 
chalk outline of a portrait.’1 Here the outlined 
sketch corresponds to the outline of plot. thos 
divorced from plot is like a daub of beautiful 
colour, which apart from form gives little pleasure. 
The plot is the groundwork, the design, through 
the medium of which éthos derives its meaning and 
dramatic value. 

The whole gist of the argument is finally summed 
up thus: ‘The plot is the first principle, and, as it 
were, the soul of a tragedy.’ The analogy here in- 
dicated goes deeper than might at once be apparent 
from the English words. The precise point of the 
comparison depends on the relation in which the 
soul stands to the body in the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy.* A play is a kind of living organism. Its 
animating principle is the plot. As in the animal 
and vegetable world the soul or principle of life is 
the primary and moving force, the dpy7 from which 


1 Poet, vi. 15, e¢ ydp tis evadreipere tois KadAiorors papyd- 
Kows XvOnV, OK dv Spotws edppdverev Kal evKoypadpiras €ixdva. 

2 Poet. vi. 14, apxy pev odv Kat olov Wuxi 6 pvOos THs 
tpaypoias. 

3 See de Anim, ii, 4. 415 b 7-21, where the soul is explained 


to be the efficient cause, the formal cause, and the final cause of 
the body. 
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the development of the organism proceeds, so it is 
with the plot in tragedy.’ Round this nucleus the 
parts grow and group themselves. It is the origin 
of movement, the starting-point and basis of the 
play. Without it the play could not exist. It is 
the plot, again, which gives to the play its inner 
meaning and reality, as the soul does to the body. 
To the plot we look in order to learn what the play 
means; here lies its essence, its true significance. 
Lastly, the plot is ‘the end of a tragedy’’ as well 
as the beginning. Through the plot the intention 
of the play is realised. The distinctive emotional 
effect which the incidents are designed to produce 
is inherent in the artistic structure of the whole. 
Above all, it is the plot that contains those 
Reversals of Intention (epirérevac)* and other 
decisive moments, which most powerfully awaken 
tragic feeling and excite the pleasure appropriate 
to tragedy. 


! The constant use of cvvecravar in the biological treatises of 
Aristotle should be compared with its meaning in the Poetics as 
applied to the formation and organic structure of a tragedy. De 
Gen. Anim. ii. 1. 733 b 20, js (yovijs) cireADovons Ta (pa ovv- 
iorarat kat AopPdver tiv oikelavy popPjy. ii. 4. 739 b 33, drav 
de cvery Td Kina 7dn .. . iii 2.753 b 3, yiyveras tpodpy Tots 
cvvurtapevors (iors. So ovoracis: de Gen, Anim, ii. 6. 744 b 
28, 1) pev obv tov dotav pious ev TH TpiTY TvOTdGEL yiyveras 
Tov popiwv: cf. de Part. Anim. ii. 1. 646 a 20 sqq. De Caelo ii. 6. 
288 b 16, Ay yap ious otoracts TOY (Gov ex ToLodTwY TUVErTHKEV 
ad Svaéper Tots oiKxelous TOrois. 

2 Poet. vi. 10, 6 pdOos TéeAos THS Tpaywdias. 

8 See p. 329, note 2. 
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Aristotle’s doctrine of the primary importance of 
action or plot has been disputed by many modern 
critics. Plot, it is argued, is a mere external frame- 
work, a piece of mechanism designed to illustrate 
the working of character. Character is in thought 
prior to action and is implied in it. Events have 
no meaning, no interest, except so far as they are 
supposed to proceed from will. Action is defined, 
expressed, interpreted by character. The question, 
however, which this chapter of the Poetics raises 
is not whether one element can in logical analysis 
be shown ultimately to contain the other; we have 
rather to ask which of the two is the more 
fundamental as regards the artistic conception and 
dramatic structure of a play. We will therefore 
inquire shortly what in its simplest analysis is 
meant by the drama,—what it is that constitutes 
dramatic action. 

Action, as has been shown, is the first artistic 
necessity of a play, the controlling condition of its 
existence. But mere action is not enough; an 
isolated deed, however terrible, however pathetic, 
has not in it the dramatic quality. Action, to be 
dramatic, must be exhibited in its development and 
in its results ; it must stand in reciprocal and causal 
relation to certain mental states. We desire to see 
the feelings out of which it grows, the motive force 
of will which carries it to its conclusion ; and, again, 
to trace the effect of the deed accomplished upon 
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the mind of the doer,—the emotions there generated 
as they become in turn new factors of action, and as 
they react thereby on the other dramatic characters. 
The drama, therefore, is will or emotion in action. 

Further, the dramatic action forms a complete 
whole: it is a coherent series of events, standing in 
organic relation to one another and bound together 
by the law of cause and effect. The internal centre, 
the pivot round which the whole system turns, is 
the plot. The characters are dramatic only so far 
as they are grouped round this centre, and work in 
with the movement of events towards an appointed 
end. Free and self-determined though they are, 
they exercise their freedom within a sphere which 
is prescribed by this primary condition of dramatic 
art. They reveal their personality not in all its 
fulness, but to such an extent as the natural course 
of the action may require. ‘The situation and the 
circumstances in which they are placed, the other 
wills with which they come into collision, are pre- 
cisely those which are best fitted to search out their 
weak places, to elicit their energy, and exhibit it 
in action. 

But the drama not only implies emotion express- 
ing itself in a complete and significant action and 
tehding towards a certain end; it also implies a 
conflict. We may even modify Aristotle’s phrase 
and say, that the dramatic conflict, not the mere 
plot, is ‘the soul of a tragedy.’ In every drama 
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there is a collision of forces. Man is imprisoned 
within the limits of the actual. Outside him is a 
necessity which restricts hisfreedom, a superior power 
with which his will frequently collides. Again, there 
is the inward discord of his own divided will ; and, 
further, the struggle with other human wills which 
obstruct his own. The delineation of character is 
determined by the fact that a dramatic conflict of 
some kind has to be represented, and by the relation 
in which the several antagonistic forces stand to the 
plotasawhole. But while conflict is the soul of the 
drama, every conflict is not dramatic. In real life, 
as Aristotle points out,’ all action does not manifest 
itself in external acts; there is a silent activity of 
speculative thought which in the highest sense may 
be called action, though it never utters itself in deed. 
But the action of the drama cannot consist in an 
inward activity that does not pass beyond the 
region of thought or emotion. Even where the 
main interest is centred in the internal conflict, this 
conflict must have its outward as well as its inward 
side: it must manifest itself in individual acts, in 
concrete relations with the world outside ; it must 
bring the agent into collision with other personalities. 
We therefore exclude from the province of the drama 
purely mental conflicts—action and reaction within 
the mind itself—such as are the solitary struggles 
of the ascetic, the artist, the thinker. These are 
1 Pol. iv. (vii.) 3. 1825 b 16-23 (quoted p. 334, note 1). 
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dramatic only when they are brought into a plot 
which gives them significance, and by which they 
become links in a chain of great events. 

Only certain kinds of character, therefore, are 
capable of dramatic treatment.’ Character on its 
passive side, character expressing itself in passionate 
emotion and nothing more, is fit for lyrical poetry, 
but not for the drama. As action is the first 
necessity of the drama, so dramatic character has 
in it some vital and spontaneous force which can 
make and mould circumstances, which sets obstacles 
aside. Itis of the battlmg, energetic type. The 
emotions must harden into will and the will express 
itself in deed. Much more rarely, as in Hamlet, 
can character become dramatic by an intellectual 
and masterly inactivity which offers resistance to 
the motives that prompt ordinary men to action. 
Events are then brought about, not by the free 
energy of will, but by acts, as it were, of arrested 
volition, by forces such as operate in the world 
of dreamland. ‘There is in Hamlet a strenuous 
inaction, a not-acting, which is in itself a form of 


1 ‘It is quite possible that Aristotle detected a tendency in the 
tragedy of his day which he held dangerous to the vitality of 
drama—the tendency to the merely statuesque, to motionless life. 
If‘so, his over-statement of the case for the other side was nothing 
less than a piece of practical wisdom. Even to-day this drama of 
motionless life beguiles some men to heresy; M. Maeterlinck 
makes it his ideal in his “ Static Theatre,” the very negation of all 
drama.’—Times Literary Supplement 23rd May, 1902. 
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action. Characters such as this are not purely 
passive, they have an originating and resisting 
force of theirown. Most, however, of Shakespeare’s 
characters, like the heroes of the Greek drama, are 
strong and dominant natures, they are of a militant 
quality of mind. They put their whole selves, 
their whole force of thinking and of willing, into 
what they do. Nothing is more wonderful than 
the resistless impulse, the magnificent energy of 
will, with which a Macbeth or a Richard III. goes 
to meet his doom. 

Plot, then, is not, as is sometimes said, a mere ex- 
ternal, an accident of the inner life. In the action 
of the drama character is defined and revealed. The 
conception of the plot as a whole must be present in 
embryo to the poet’s mind prior to the evolution of 
the parts ; the characters will grow and shape them- 
selves out of the dramatic situation in conformity 
with the main design. In maintaining, however, 
that plot is the first essential of the drama, it is not 
implied that the plot must be complicated, that a 
difficult skein is tangled in order to excite curiosity, 
and unravelled again to relieve the feelings so ex- 
cited. Neither in Aeschylus nor in Sophocles has 
plot for its own sake become a motive. Not even in 
the Oedipus Tyrannus, where the threads are more 
elaborately tangled and the texture of the plot is 
woven closer than in any other Greek tragedy, 
is dramatic complication an end in itself. The 
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normal Greek tragedy is singularly simple in 
structure. We do not find, as in King Lear 
and elsewhere in the Shakespearian drama, two 
concurrent actions which are skilfully interwoven 
in order to lead up to a tragic end. Some of the 
greatest Greek plays are not only devoid of in- 
tricate plot, but present an unchanging situation. 
In the Prometheus there is no outward movement, 
the main situation is at the end what it was at 
the beginning: the mental attitude of the hero is 
fixed and immovable, while a series of interlocutors 
come and go. We see before us the conflict of two 
superhuman wills, neither of which can yield to 
the other. Yet the dialogue is not mere conversa- 
tion. Hach speech of Prometheus is a step in the 
action; each word he utters is equivalent to a 
deed ; it is the authentic voice of will which rises 
superior to physical bondage. The play is action 
throughout,—action none the less real because 
it consists not in outward doing. The reproach 
of want of movement which has been brought 
against the Prometheus has been also urged 
against Milton’s Samson Agonistes. It is a drama, 
says Dr. Johnson, ‘in which the intermediate parts 
have neither cause nor consequence, neither hasten ~ 
nor retard the catastrophe.’ Here again, however, 
a somewhat similar criticism is applicable. The 
speeches of Samson form an integral part of the 
action. The will-power which utters itself in 
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dialogue is translated into deed, and culminates 
in a tragic catastrophe, as soon as the outward 
constraints are removed. 

We must hold, then, with Aristotle that plot 
or action is the primary element in the artistic 
structure of the drama. But the case also pre- 
sents another side, which is lightly touched by 
him, and which deserves to be made more prominent. 
Briefly stated it is this. The action which springs 
out of character, and reflects character, alone 
satisfies the higher dramatic conditions. 

Here there is a marked difference between epic 
and dramatic poetry. The epic poem relates a 
great and complete action which attaches itself to 
the fortunes of a people, or to the destiny of 
mankind, and which sums up the life of a period. 
The story and the deeds of those who pass across 
its wide canvas are linked with the larger move- 
ment of which the men themselves are but a part. 
The particular action rests upon forces outside 
itself. The hero is swept into the tide of events. 
The hairbreadth escapes, the surprises, the epi- 
sodes, the marvellous incidents of epic story, only 
partly depend on the spontaneous energy of the 
hero. 

The tragic drama, on the other hand, represents 
the destiny of the individual man. Action and 
character are here more closely intertwined. Even 


if the connexion cannot be traced in every detail, 
2A 
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it is generally manifest when we look to the whole 
tenor of the play. The action is the product of 
the characters and of the circumstances in which 
they are placed. It is but seldom that outward 
circumstances are entirely dominant over the forces 
of the spirit. If it is true that ‘things outward 
do draw the inward quality after them,’ it is no 
less true in tragedy that things inward draw the 
outward after them. The outer and the inner 
world are here in nearer correspondence and 
equivalence than in any other form of poetry. The 
element of chance is all but eliminated. An inner 
bond of probability or necessity binds events 
together. This inevitable sequence of cause and 
effect is the link that character forges as it ex- 
presses itself in action. A man’s deeds become 
external to him; his character dogs and pursues 
him as a thing apart. The fate that overtakes the 
hero is no alien thing, but his own self recoiling 
upon him for good or evil. ‘Man’s character,’ 
as Heraclitus said, ‘is his destiny’ (00s avOpo7@ 
Saizwv). To this vital relation between action and 
character is due the artistically compacted plot, 
the central unity of a tragedy. If, as Aristotle 
says, tragedy is a picture of life, it is of life 
‘rounded off, more complete, more significant, than 
any ordinary human life; revealing in itself the 
eternal law of things, summing up as in a typical 
example the story of human vicissitudes. ‘ 
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The dissent from Aristotle’s doctrine that plot 
is the primary element in tragedy, is sometimes 
expressed in a modified form. Plot, it is admitted, 
was the primary element in the ancient drama; 
but, it is urged, the ancient drama was a drama 
of destiny ; it obliterated character, while in the 
modern drama action is subordinate to character. 
Such is the view that De Quincey maintains. 
Man, he says, being the ‘ puppet of fate could not 
with any effect display what we call a character’ ; 
for the will which is ‘ the central pivot of character 
was obliterated, thwarted, cancelled by the dark 
fatalism which brooded over the Grecian stage.’ 
‘Powerful and elaborate character . . . would 
have been wasted, nay would have been defeated 
and interrupted by the blind agencies of fate.’ 
Hence, as he argues, the Greek drama presents 
grand situations but no complex motives; statu- 
esque groups of tragic figures, but little play of 
human passion; ‘no struggle internal or ex- 
ternal.’ 

It is strange that the Greeks of all people, 
and Aeschylus of all poets, should have been 
accused of depriving man of free agency and 
making him the victim of a blind fate. The 
central lesson of the Aeschylean drama is that 
man is the master of his own destiny: nowhere 
is his spiritual freedom more vigorously asserted.’ 

1 See Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, pp. 108 ff. Ed, 2. 
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The retribution which overtakes him is not in- 
flicted at the hands of cruel or jealous powers. It 
is the justice of the gods, who punish him for 
rebellion against their laws. In ancient tragedy, 
the supernatural forces that order man’s outward 
fortunes are, it is true, more visible than in the 
modern drama, but character is not obliterated, nor 
free personality effaced. The tragic action is no 
mere series of external incidents; it is a struggle 
of moral forces, the resultant of contending wills, 
—though a supreme necessity may guide the 
movement of events to unexpected issues. Plot 
does not overpower character; it is the very 
medium through which character is discerned, the 
touchstone by which its powers are tested. 

Yet there is a certain sense in which we may 
say that the modern drama lays increased stress 
on the delineation of individual character. On 
the Greek stage the development of character was 
impeded by the unpliable material with which the 
tragedian had to work. By consecrated usage he 
was confined to a circle of legends whose main 
outlines were already fixed. These had come 
down from a remote past and bore traces of the 


rude times which had given them birth. The — | 


heroic legends of Greece were woven into the 
texture of national life: they appealed to the 
people by many associations, by local worships 
and familiar representations of art. pic story, 
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however, had in it elements which the purer and 
more reflective morality of the Periclean age was 
constrained to reject. The traditional legends had 
to be adapted, as best they might, to the new 
ethical ideals. 

In carrying out this task the poets were limited 
by the possibilities of the plot. The great facts of 
the legends could not be set aside. The audience, 
familiar with their own heroic history, were not 
prepared for bold surprises. So far as the delinea- 
tion of character itself was concerned, the utmost 
freedom of invention was allowed; the same 
dramatist might in successive tragedies exhibit 
a single person under various and inconsistent 
types of character. The point at which ethical 
portraiture was hampered was when the dramatic 
persons had to be fitted harmoniously into the 
framework of a particular plot. The details of 
the story might vary within wide limits, but the 
end was a thing given; and in the drama the end 
cannot but dominate the structure of the whole,— 
incidents and character alike. The weakness of 
the Dénowement, as compared with the complica- 
tion, of many Greek tragedies is the direct result 
of the controlling tradition of the plot. 

Though the poets handled the myths freely, 
often transforming the inner spirit and meaning 
of the tale, yet they could not quite overcome 
the inherent difficulties presented by the problem. 
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Aeschylus and Sophocles succeeded in deepening 
and humanising the archaic stories, and in liberat- 
ing the characters from the influence of the past. 
But in Euripides the strain has become too great. 
The tissue of the material yields ; the old and the 
new world start asunder, the actions done belong- 
ing to the older order of things, the characters 
portrayed being the children of the poet’s own 
generation. 

The freedom of the Greek poet in delineating 
character was thus restricted by the choice of 
subject matter. Add to this another considera- 
tion. The themes usually handled were simple in 
outline, the main issues were clear and free from 
the disturbing accidents of individuality. In the 
legends selected the working of the eternal laws 
which govern human life could be visibly dis- 
cerned. The dramatic characters were of corre- 
sponding simplicity. Their personality was seized 
by the immediate intuition of the poet at some 
decisive moment of action. A small portion was 
carved out of their career, illustrating human life 
in one of its typical aspects. Aeschylus, at once 
poet and prophet, sets forth in dramatic form the 
conflict between opposing principles,—between the — 
implacable vengeance of an early age and the 
mercy which tempers justice, as in the Humenides : 
or again, as in the Prometheus, he takes us back 
to a far-off past, and depicts the strife between 
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two antagonists, each of them divine, who are 
representative of different dispensations, and hints 
at a future harmony, when divine Might should no 
longer be divorced from Wisdom and Benevolence. 
Sophocles, too, brings rival principles into collision. 
In the Antigone the divine and the human law stand 
opposed, and the religious duty towards the family 
triumphs over the claims of civic obedience. In 
the Philoctetes, the instincts of natural truthfulness 
finally carry the day against diplomatic falsehood 
for the public good. 

Greek Tragedy, in its most characteristic 
examples, dramatises not the mere story of 
human calamities, but the play of great prin- 
ciples, the struggle between contending moral 
forces. The heroes are themselves the concrete 
embodiment of these forces. Religion, the State, 
the Family,—these were to a Greek the higher 
and enduring realities, the ideal ends for which he 
lived. Hence in the Greek drama, patriotism, 
wifely or sisterly devotion, all those elementary 
emotions which cluster round home and country, 
are the motives which chiefly impel to action and 
call forth the ardour of self-sacrifice. Seldom, at 
least in the older tragedians, do passions purely 
personal animate these tragic heroes: they are free 
from inward discord and self-contradiction: the 
ends they pursue are objective and rest on a 
belief in the abiding reality of the social organism. 
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The characters hereby gain universal meaning and 
validity: they are not of their own age and 
country only, but can claim kinship with man- 
kind. 

The modern drama introduces us into another 
world of poetic emotion. <A richer and more varied 
inner lifeis opened up. The sense of personality is 
deepened. Even the idiosyncrasies of human nature 
become material to the dramatist. In Shakespeare 
character assumes inexhaustible variety. Its aspects 
are for ever changing, discordant elements meet and 
are blended. The contradictions do not easily yield 
to psychological analysis ; we seek to explain them, 
but we find ourselves dealing only with abstractions. 
Not until the persons enact their story before us, 
and are seen in the plenitude of organic life, do 
we feel that they are possible and real creations. 
The discovery of unsuspected depths in human 
nature has brought into prominence the subjective 
side of ethical portraiture and subjective modes of 
viewing life. Love, honour, ambition, jealousy are 
the prevailing motives of modern tragedy; and 
among these love, the most exclusive of all the 
‘passions, dominates all other motives. 

Shakespeare in deepening the subjective person- 
ality of man does not, however, lose sight of the 
objective ends of life and of the corresponding phases 
of character. Between these two sides of human 
experience he maintains a just balance. The par- 
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ticular emotions he stamps, as did the Greeks, with 
the impress of the universal. Nor does he permit 
the dramatised action to become subservient to the 
portrayal of individual character. Other poets, who 
have explored, though less profoundly, the recesses 
of human nature, and reproduced the rarer and 
more abnormal states of feeling, have been unable 
to rise above the pathological study of man,—a 
study as dangerous as it is fascinating to the 
dramatist. Indeed the conscious analysis of char- 
acter and motive, even where the study of morbid 
conditions is not added, has marred the dramatic 
effect of many modern productions. Goethe with 
all his poetic genius did not surmount this danger. 
His reflective, emotional characters, who view life 


through the medium of individual feeling, seldom 


sg 
have the energy of will requisite to carry out a_ 
tragic action. They are described by the mouth of 
others, they express themselves in lyrical utter- 
ances of incomparable beauty. But the result 
is that where Shakespeare would have given us 
historical dramas, Goethe gives only dramatic 
biographies. And, in general, the modern intro- 
spective habit, the psychological interest felt in 
character, has produced many dramatic lyrics, but 
few dramas. 

The increased emphasis attaching to individual 
portraiture is seen again in the tendency of the 
romantic drama to. exhibit character in growth,— 
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in each successive stage of its evolution. A Greek 
tragedy takes a few significant scenes out of the 
hero’s life; these are bound together by a causal 
chain and constitute a single and impressive action. 
Much that the moderns would include in the play 
itself is placed outside the drama, and forms a 
groundwork of circumstances, antecedent to the 
action. but necessary to explain it. Frequently the 
whole action of a Greek drama would form merely 
the climax of a modern play. The Greek custom 
of representing four dramas in a day placed a 
natural limit on the length of each play and on 
the range of the action. The romantic drama aimed 
at a more comprehensive representation; a single 
play in its scope and compass approached to the 
dimensions of a Trilogy. Sir Philip Sidney gently 
ridicules the quickened pace with which time is com- 
pelled to move, in order to condense into a few hours 
the events of as many years. ‘Now of time they 
are more liberall, for ordinary it is that two young 
Princes fall in love. After many traverces, she is 
got with childe, delivered of a faire boy, he is 
lost, groweth a man, falls in love, and is ready 
to get another child, and all this in two hours’ 
space.’ 

The dramatic theme is frequently enlarged in 
modern tragedy so that the entire process may be 
traced, from the moment when a deed lies dormant 
as a germ in the mind, till it has matured into action 
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and unfolded itself in all its consequences. As the 
period embraced by the action is extended, and the 
relations with the outer world become more com- 
plex, it is only natural that the characters should 
expand in new directions and undergo essential 
changes. A wider range was here opened up for 
dramatic portraiture. It was not, of course, an 
untried region of art. The Greeks had exhibited 
character as moulded by the plot and developed 
under pressure from without, or through impulses 
which operated from within. Indeed every drama 
must, in some measure, show the play and counter- 
play of those forces which rule the outer and the 
inner world. The process by which feeling is con- 
solidated into a deed cannot but leave its mark on 
the mind of the agent. Antigone suffers the natural 
reaction from high-strained emotion. Neoptolemus 
becomes a changed person in the progress of the 
action, though the change is merely to restore him 
to his true self, which for the moment he had lost. 
Even Prometheus, grand in his immobility, is in 
some sense worked upon by the persons and the 
scenes which pass before him. His will, uncon- 
querable from the first, expresses itself in tones 
still more defiant at the close. 

In all these instances we have character in pro- 
cess of becoming. Wherever, in short, an action 
grows and expands according to dramatic laws, 
character, or at least. feeling, must move in concert 
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with it. But the extent to which growth and 
movement in the character accompany the march 
of the action is very various. The ancient stage 
furnishes us with no such complete instance of 
character-development as we have, for example, in 
Macbeth. It is the peculiar delight of the moderns 
to follow the course of such an evolution, to be 
present at the determining moment of a man’s 
career, to watch the dawning of a passion, the 
shaping of a purpose, and to pursue the deed to 
its final accomplishment. We desire not only to 
know what a man was, and how he came to be it, 
but to be shown each step in the process, each link 
in the chain; and we are the more interested if we 
find that the gradual course of the dramatic move- 
ment has wrought a complete change in the original 
character. In this sense we may admit that the 
modern drama has brought the delineation of 
character into new and stronger relief. 

But when we have taken into account all the 
minor variations of structure which the modern 
drama has undergone; when we have allowed for 
the greater complexity of the plot, the greater pro- 
minence given to the more subjective and individual 
aspects of character, the deeper interest taken in the — 
unfolding of character and in its manifold develop- 
ments; yet plot and character, in their essential 
relation, still hold the place sketched for them in 
the Poetics, and assigned to them on the Greek 
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stage. Plot is artistically the first necessity of the 
drama. For the drama, in its true idea, is a poetical 
representation of a complete and typical action, 
whose lines converge on a determined end; which 
evolves itself out of human emotion and human 
will in such a manner that action and character 
are each in turn the outcome of the other. 

Such a drama was the creation of Greece, and of 
all her creations perhaps the greatest. Epic and lyric 
poetry have everywhere sprung up independently. 
Dramatic spectacles, religious or secular, are found 
in every country, and at all periods of civilisation. 
Dramatic narratives, such as the Book of Job, 
dramatic lyrics, such as the Song of Solomon, are 
among the forms of composition which meet us in 
the Old Testament. Lyrical dramas, which in their 
constituent elements recall the first beginnings of 
the Greek drama, have existed in China and Japan. 
India has produced vast poems which pass under 
the name of dramas, but which want both the unity 
of action and the spiritual freedom which the drama 
properimplies. The Greek drama is the harmonious 
fusion of two elements which never before had been 
perfectly blended. Lyrical in its origin, epic in the 
nature of its materials, it is at once an expression 
of passionate feeling and the story of an action ; it 
embodies emotion, but an emotion which grows into 
will and issues in deeds. If the lyrical utterance of 
feeling had remained the dominant, as it was the 
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original, element in a Greek tragedy, it would have — 
been left for some other people to create the tragic — 
drama. As it was, the Greeks fixed unalterably — 
its distinctive form and the artistic principle of its 
structure. : 


. 





CHAPTER X 
THE GENERALISING POWER OF COMEDY 


PorTry, we say—following Aristotle—is an ex- 
pression of the universal element in human life; 
or, in equivalent modern phrase, it idealises life. 
Now the word ‘idealise’ has two senses, which 
have given rise to some confusion. Writers on 
aesthetics generally mean by it the representation 
of an object in its permanent and essential aspects, 
in a form that answers to its true idea; disengaged 
from the passing accidents that cling to individu- 
ality, and from disturbing influences that obscure 
the type. What is local or transient is either 
omitted or reduced to subordinate rank; the par- 
ticular is enlarged till it broadens out into the 
human and the universal. In this sense ‘the 
ideal’ is ‘the universal’ of the Poetics. But 
there is another and more popular use of the 
term, by which an idealised representation implies 
not only an absence of disturbing influences in the 
manifestation of the idea, but a positive accession 


of what is beautiful. The object is seized in some 
367 
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happy and characteristic moment, its lines of grace 
or strength are more firmly drawn, its beauty is 
heightened, its significance increased, while the 
likeness to the original is retained. The two senses 
of the word coincide in the higher regions of art. 
When the subject matter of artistic representation 
already possess a grandeur or dignity of its own, 
its dominant characteristics will be made more 
prominent by the suppression of accidental features, 
and the ideal form that results will have added 
elements of beauty. The leading characters in 
tragedy, while true to human nature, stand out 
above the common man in stature and nobility, 
just as, by the art of the portrait-painter, a likeness 
is reproduced and yet idealised.’ In the very act 
of eliminating the accidental a higher beauty and 
perfection are discovered than was manifested in 
the world of reality. Tragedy, therefore, in the 
persons of its heroes combines both kinds of 
idealisation ; it universalises, and in so doing it 
embellishes. 

Idealised portraiture does not, as has been 
already observed,” consist in presenting characters 
of flawless virtue. Aristotle’s tragic hero, as 
delineated in the Poetics (ch. xiii.), is by no means 
free from faults or failings. The instance, again, 

1 Poet, xv. 8, drodiddvres tiv idiav popdiv spoiovs towdvTes 


KadXiovs ypapovery. 
2 p. 232. 
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of Achilles as a poetic type of character, who in 
spite of defects has a moral nobility entitling him 
to rank as ideal, shows that the idealising process, 
as understood by Aristotle, does not imply the 
omission of all defects.’ In general it may be said 
that some particular quality or group of qualities 
must be thrown into relief; some commanding 
faculty heightened, provided that in so doing the 
equipoise of character which constitutes a typical 
human being, is not disturbed. The ideal is that 
which is raised above the trivial and accidental ; 
by virtue of a universal element which answers to 
the true idea of the object it transcends the limita- 
tions of the individual. Even vicious characters 
are not entirely excluded from tragedy on Aris- 
totle’s theory,’ though the villain may not hold the 
position of protagonist. The saying attributed to 
Sophocles, adros pév ofovs Sef rovetv, Edpuridny 8é 
oto etc, does not bear the interpretation sometimes 
assigned to it, that the characters of Sophocles are 
patterns of heroic goodness, while those of Euri- 
pides are the men and women of real life.” The 


1 Pod. xv. 8. 2 pp. 227 and 316. 

3 Poet. xxv. 6, mpds S€ Tovrous eav eriTiparar Ott ovK GANGA, 
GAN tows <ds> dei—ofov kat LopoxdAys py ards pev olovs Se? 
rovetv, Evpuridny 8 oto. eioiv—ratity Avtéov. There is some 
doubt as to the literal rendering of the words avrds peév oious Se? 
zoteiv. Vahlen and most editors understand efva: with ofovs Sei, 
‘men as they should be,’ whereas strict grammar undoubtedly 
requires us to understand zoveiv, ‘men as the poet should repre- 


2B 
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meaning is that the characters of Sophocles answer 
to the higher dramatic requirements; they are 
typical of universal human nature in its deeper 
and abiding aspects; they are ideal, but ideally 
human; whereas Euripides reproduced personal 
idiosyncrasies and the trivial features of everyday 
reality. 

Objection may be taken to the distinction 
drawn between the two meanings of the word 
‘idealise, on the ground that they run into one 
another and fundamentally mean the same thing. 
It may be urged that so far as an object assumes 
its universal form, ridding itself of non-essentials, 
it will stand out in perfect beauty ; for all ugliness, 
all imperfection, all evil itself, is an accident 
of nature, a derangement and disturbance by 
which things fall short of their true idea. To 


sent them,’ ‘men as they ought to be drawn.’ In the first edition 
I inclined to the latter view. 

The general context, however, and the equivalent phrases in 
this chapter (ofa efvar ded § 1, <ws> Sef § 6, BeATLOV § 7, tpds 
7) BéArvov § 17) point strongly to the first interpretation. It 
has in its favour this further fact (as is justly observed by Mr. 
_ R.C. Seaton, Classical Review, vol. xi. No. 6), that the saying of 
Sophocles is thus couched in a less arrogant form. Accepting 
this view we must explain ofovs de? (and similarly <a@s> de? § 6) _ 
as a kind of shorthand expression used, with more than Aristotelian 
brevity and disregard of grammar, to denote the ideal in poetry. 

Even if efvac is to be understood with dei, the Se? will still be 
the ‘ought’ of aesthetic obligation, not the moral ‘ought.’ It has 
been previously shown, however, that the aesthetic ideal of character 
in the Poetics implies a high, though not a perfect morality. 
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represent the universal would thus in its ultimate 
analysis imply the representation of the object in 
the noblest and fairest forms in which it can clothe 
itself according to artistic laws. Comedy, which 
concerns itself with the follies and foibles, the 
flaws and imperfections of mankind, cannot on this 
reasoning idealise or universalise its object. 

Now, it may or may not be that evil or imper- 
fection can be shown to be a necessary and ultimate 
element in the universe ; but the point seems to 
be one for philosophy to discuss, not for art to 
assume. Art, when it seeks to give a compre- 
hensive picture of human life, must accept such 
fiaws as belong to the normal constitution of man. 
At what precise point imperfections are to be 
regarded as accidental, abnormal, irregular; as 
presenting so marked a deviation from the type 
as to be unworthy of lasting embodiment in art, 
is a problem whose answer will vary at different 
stages of history, and will admit of different 
applications according to the particular art that 
is in question. Certain imperfections, however, 
will probably always be looked on as permanent 
features of our common humanity. With these 
defects comedy amuses itself, discovering the in- 
consistencies which underlie life and character, and 
exhibiting evil not as it is in its essential nature, 
but as a thing to be laughed at rather than hated. 
Thus limiting its range of vision, comedy is able to 
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give artistic expression to certain types of character 
which can hardly find a place in serious art. 

Again, it must not be forgotten that the in- 
dividual character, considered by itself, is not the 
same as this character considered in its place in the 
drama. A character universalised may, if regarded 
alone, still be ‘ugly,’ and yet it may contribute to 
the beauty of the whole. In that sense we can 
continue to call it ‘ugly’ only by a kind of abstrac- 
tion. Or to put it otherwise,—evil regarded in its 
essential nature may be ugly; but, shown in the 
action of the comedy to be nugatory and ridiculous, 
it ceases to be ugly ; it is an element in a fact which 
is beautiful. 

Aristotle draws no distinction between the uni- 
versality which is proper to tragedy and comedy 
respectively. Each of these, as a branch of the 
poetic art, embodies the type rather than the in- 
dividual, and to this extent they have a common 
function. 

An Athenian of the fifth century would hardly 
have singled out comedy as an example of poetic 
generalisation. The large admixture of personal 
satire in the old Attic comedy would rather have 
suggested the view that the main ingredient in 
comic mirth is the malicious pleasure afforded by 
the discomfiture of another. And, in fact, Plato, 
in the subtle analysis he gives in the Phalebus' of 

1 Philebus 48-50 
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the emotions excited by comedy, proceeds on some 
such assumption. The pleasure of the ludicrous 
springs, he says, from the sight of another's mis- 
fortune, the misfortune, however, being a kind of 
self-ignorance that is powerless to inflict hurt. <A 
certain malice is here of the essence of comic enjoy- 
ment. Inadequate as this may be, if taken as a 
complete account of the ludicrous, it nevertheless 
shows a profound insight into some of the chief 
artistic modes of its manifestation. Plato antici- 
pates, but goes deeper than Hobbes, whose well- 
known words are worth recalling: ‘The passion of 
laughter is nothing else but a sudden glory, arising 
from a sudden conception of some eminency in 
ourselves, by comparison of the infirmity of others 
or with our own formerly.’ 

The laughter that has in it a malicious element, 
and that implies in some sense the abasement of 
another, does not satisfy Aristotle’s conception of the 
idea of the ludicrous. His definition in the Poetics * 
carries the analysis a step farther than it had been 
earried by Plato. ‘The ludicrous,’ he says, ‘ con- 
sists in some defect or ugliness which is not painful 
or destructive. To take an obvious. example, the 
comic mask is ugly and distorted, but does not 
imply pain.’ The phrase ‘not painful or destruc- 


1 Poet. v. 1, 73 yap yedoidv éotw dpdptnpd te kal aloyos 
> r ‘\ > / > »f* 7 aA ts 
dv@dvuvov kal od POaptixdv, ofov evOds Td yeAotov mpdowrov 
airxpov te kat Suertpappévov avev ddbvys. 
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tive ’—either, that is, to the object of laughter, or 
sympathetically to the subject—is a remarkable 
contribution to the idea under discussion. Still 
more significant is the omission of malice, which 
to Plato had seemed an essential ingredient. 

The pleasure, therefore, of the pure ludicrous is 
not to be explained, as some tell us to-day, by 
the disinterested delight of primitive man in the 
infliction of suffering. It does not consist in a 
gratified feeling of malignity, softened indeed by 
civilisation, but ultimately to be resolved into a 
kind of savage mirth. A good joke becomes, indeed, 
a little more pungent if it is seasoned with malice, 
but, even without the malice, laughter may be pro- 
voked. And, according to Aristotle, the quality 
that provokes laughter is a certain ‘ugliness,’ a 
‘defect’ or ‘deformity.’ These words, primarily 
applicable to the physically ugly, the dispropor- 
tionate, the unsymmetrical, will include the frailties, 
follies, and infirmities of human nature, as distin- 
guished from its graver vices or crimes. Further, 
taking account of the elements which enter into the 
idea of beauty in Aristotle, we shall probably not 
unduly strain the meaning of the expression, if we 
extend it to embrace the incongruities, absurdities, 
or cross-purposes of life, its blunders and discords, 
its imperfect correspondences and adjustments, and 
that in matters intellectual as well as moral. 

Aristotle’s definition is indeed still wanting in 
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exactness ; for though the ludicrous is always in- 
congruous, yet the incongruous (even limited as it 
is here) is not always ludicrous. Incongruity, in 
order to be ludicrous, requires a transition, a change 
of mood, resulting in the discovery either of an 
unexpected resemblance where there was unlikeness, 
or of an unexpected unlikeness where there was re- 
semblance. There is always a blending of contrasted 
feelings. The pleasure of the ludicrous thus arises 
from the shock of surprise at a painless incongruity. 
It sometimes allies itself with malice, sometimes 
with sympathy, and sometimes again is detached 
from both. For our present purpose, however, it is 
enough to note that, although Aristotle’s definition 
is hardly complete, it has the merit of recognising 
the pure ludicrous, which is awakened by the per- 
ception of incongruity, and provokes no malignant 
or triumphant laughter. The definition harmonises 
well with his exclusion of personal satire and galling 
caricature from genuine comedy, and with his 
theory of the generalising power of poetry. 
Indeed, Aristotle selects comedy as a salient 
illustration of what he means by the representation 
of the universal.’ If I understand him aright he 
1 Poet. ix. 4-5, od (sc. tod KaGdAov) oroxdferar 1 rolqors 
dvopara erutiBepevn . . . ext pev odv THS Kwppdias 75n TodTo 
Sprov yéyovevs avoricavtes yap Tov piOov dia Tov EikdTwv ov 
(otrw MSS.) ta rvyxd6vTa dvdpara trot Wear, Kai oby Gorep ot 


> 7 ‘ >) > ¢ Led 
iapBororol repi tov KaP” Exagrov Tovovcr. 
I have ventured to admit into the text my conjecture ov 
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points to the tendency shown in comedy to discard 
the use of historical names and adopt names which 
are suggestive of character or occupation or ‘humours.’ 
It was part of the effort, which, as he says, poetry 
makes to express the universal. The name had 
only to be heard in order that the type to which 
the person belonged might be recognised ; much in 


(or odxt) Ta TYXOVTA for o'Tw Ta TvXdvTa of the MSS.: ‘the plot 
is first constructed; then characteristic or appropriate names are 
affixed.’ (For od ra. vx. cf. Poet. vii. 4, xxvi. 7, Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1339 
b 32, 0d tv TvxXodcav HSov7iv.) The Arabic version which has a 
negative (‘nequaquam,’ Margoliouth) instead of odrw supports the 
correction. By a similar error in this very chapter, ix. 2. 1451 
a 37, A° gives ovrw where the apographa rightly read ov 70, 

The thought of the passage will, with the correction, be of this 
kind : ‘It is at this universality that poetry aims when she attaches 
names to the characters, ic. when instead of adopting historical 
names (yevoueva Ovdpata) she gives names of her own invention 
(cf. § 6 werounpéva). The names in that case are expressive ; they 
indicate that the person is not an individual but a type. This 
generalising tendency, which has been counteracted in tragedy, has 
become apparent in the development of comedy.’ Plato in the 
Cratylus pp. 392-5 goes far beyond this. By a series of fanciful 
etymologies he professes to discover an inner correspondence 
between the names of various tragic heroes and their characters or 
fortunes. 

It is not quite clear whether the reference in 74) tovro djAov 
yéyovev is to the comedy of Aristotle’s own day or is meant to 
include all the developed forms of comedy. The contrast drawn 
between the practice of oi iapPorouoi (cf. v. 3, Kparns . . . dbeuevos 
THs iapBuxjs id€as) and the new tendency points rather to the 
wider reference. Since comedy passed beyond the lampooning 
stage, the movement towards generalisation has been perceptible. 

The significant names of Greek Comedy fall into at least two 
classes : 

(1) Names, etymologically significant, such as Dicaeopolis, Euelpides, 
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the same way as in the New Comedy the Boor, the 
Parasite, and other types were known on the stage 
by their familiar masks. It may be added that 
not the names only of the characters, but the 
extant titles of plays composed by writers of the 
Middle Comedy, imply the same effort after 
generalisation. They remind us of the character- 


Peithetaerus, Phidippides in the Aristophanic comedy, coexisting 
side by side with real names (Socrates, Cleon, etc.), which were a 
survival of the taux idéa. On this model probably Plautus 
coined his Bombomachides, Polymachaeroplagides, Pyrgopolyneices 
(ef. also Aipnovre’yns in Diphylus) and the like. Of a tamer 
kind but still of the same class are the names of soldiers of fortune 
in Menander, Thrasonides (in the Murovpevos), Bias (in the KéAa€), 
Polemon (in the Iepixecpdpevos), and Thrasyleon. 

(2) Names which, being appropriated by usage to certain parts, 
designated occupation or condition, e.g. ZavOias, Mavas (in Phere- 
erates, Alexis, etc. as well as in Aristophanes), [lvppias, Mavio, 
all slave-names. Similarly in Plautus, many of the names of 
meretrices, Philematium, Glycerium, Palaestra, etc., come pretty 
certainly from writers of the New Comedy. Such names were 
employed in ordinary life, to judge from Athenaeus (xiii. 583 D 
ff.). Again, Plautus and Terence agree in using Chremes, Calli- 
demides, Cratinus, Demipho, etc. for senes, and Charinus, Pamphilus 
for adulescentes. 

In Plautus the number of names etymologically significant 
and appropriate largely preponderates over the non-significant ; 
in Terence the proportion is the other way, In arguing back 
from the usage of Plautus and Terence to Greek originals much 
caution has to be observed. In Plautus, for instance, there are 
some five hundred names which have a Greek appearance (Rassow, 
De Plauti substantivis, Leipzig 1881), but many of these are of a 
mongrel formation. Terence’s names are for the most part good 
Attic names and were probably more or less associated with stock 
characters in the New Comedy. Unfortunately the fragments of 
Attic Comedy (Middle and New) furnish us with a very scanty 
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sketches of Theophrastus. Such are ‘ the Peevish 
man’ (6 Avcxonos), ‘the Fault-finder’ (6 Meprpiporpos), 
‘the Busybody’ (6 THodurpdyyov), ‘the Boor’ (0 
“Aypovxos), ‘the Hermit’ (0 Movortporos). Other 
pieces again bear the name of a profession or 
occupation, as ‘the Boxer’ (0 Ilv«rys), ‘the 
Charioteer ’ (o ‘Hyfoyos), ‘ the Soldier’ (6 Xrpatwwrys), 
‘the Painter’ (6 Zwypddos) ; and others are called 
after a people,—‘the Thessalians,’ ‘the Thebans,’ 
‘the Corinthians, —and may be assumed, incident- 
ally at least, to portray or satirise national 
characteristics. 

In various places Aristotle indicates the dis- 
tinction between comedy proper, which playfully 


supply of names on which to rest our conclusions. The I'ewpyds 
of Menander contains no names etymologically appropriate to the 
characters, though Ados and Supds are stock slaves’ names, familiar 
to us from Terence, 

The following passage from Donatus on Ter. Ad. 1, which well 
illustrates 0d 7a TvxXdvTa dvéuara of the first class above mentioned : 
‘nomina personarum, in comoediis dumtaxat, habere debent rationem 
et etymologiam ; etenim absurdum est comicum aperte argumenta 
confingere, vel nomen personae incongruum dare, vel officium quod 
sit a nomine diversum.’ 

If the MSS. reading is retained the passage will run thus :—‘ In 
the case of comedy this is already clear: the writers first construct 
their plots... and then, and not till then (otrw), affix such 
names as first come to hand’ (ra rvydv7a ovépata being opposed 
to ra yevdpeva ovépara). The names are given at haphazard ; 
they are not as in primitive comedy and tragedy tied down to any 
historical personage,—not limited by asseciation with any known 
individual ; and this fact serves to bring out the generality of the 
action. The connexion between 7a tvydvtTa and the xaOdXdov on 
this interpretation is somewhat forced, though not impossible. 
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touches the faults and foibles of humanity, and 
personal satire (7 iawSixr) idéa)' or invective 
(AoSopia). The one kind of composition is a 
representation of the universal, the other of the 
particular. He does not expressly mention 
Aristophanes in this connexion; but in the Lthies, 
the old political comedy of Athens is contrasted 
with the Middle Comedy as employing coarse or 
abusive language (aicyporoyia,), instead of delicate 


2 
. 


innuendo (é7rovoa).” Aristotle himself manifestly 
prefers the comedy from which personalities are 
banished and which presents generalised types of 
character in conformity with the fundamental laws 
of poetry. 

It is doubtful whether Aristotle had any per- 
ception of the genius and imaginative power of 
Aristophanes. The characters of the Aristophanic 
drama are not fairly judged if they are thought of 
simply as historical individuals, who are subjected 
to a merciless caricature. Socrates, Cleon, Euri- 
‘pides are types which represent certain movements 
in philosophy, politics, and poetry. They are 


1 Poet. v. 3. 

2 Eth. Nic. iv. 8. 1128 a 22, iSou 8 dv tis Kal ék Tov 
Kopmdiov Tov Tadatov Kal TOV KaLVOV* TOiS pev yap tv yeAotov 
i > 4 a ‘ a e 3 / \ 
7] aioxporoyia, tois dé padrdAov 7 irdvow. Cf. frag. epi 
Kwpopdias (Cramer Anecd.): Siadéper 1) Kwpwdia tHs Aowopias, 
éret 1) pev Aowopia arapaxadirtTus Ta TpordvTa KaKd, Siete, 
e ‘ a aA & 2 / > 4 
4 Se detrac ris Kadovpéevys eupdoews: where euddoews =the 
Aristotelian iovo/as. 
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labelled with historic names; a few obvious traits 
are borrowed which recall the well-known person- 
alities; but the dramatic personages are in no 
sense the men who are known to us from history. 
Such poetic truth as they possess is derived simply 
from their typical quality. It is not, indeed, in the 
manner of Aristophanes to attempt any faithful 
portraiture of life or character. His imagination 
works by giving embodiment to what is abstract. 
His love of bold personification is in part inherited 
from his predecessors on the Attic stage: Cratinus 
had introduced Laws (Noor) and Riches (IAod7ox) 
as his choruses. But Aristophanes goes farther ; 
he seems to think through materialised ideas. He 
personifies the Just and the Unjust Logic, and 
brings them before us as lawcourt disputants; he 
incarnates a metaphor such as the philosopher ‘in 
the clouds,’ the jurymen with waspish temper, 
mankind with their airy hopes. The same bent 
of mind leads him to give a concrete form to the 
forces and tendencies of the age, and to embody 
them in actual persons. <A play of Aristophanes 
is a dramatised debate, an dyév, in which the 
persons represent opposing principles; for in form 
the piece is always combative, though the fight 
may be but a mock fight. These principles are 
brought into collision and worked out to their 
most irrational conclusions, little regard being paid 
to the coherence of the parts and still less to 
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propriety of character. The Aristophanic comedy, 
having transported real persons into a world where 
the conditions of reality are neglected, strips them 
of all that is truly individual and distinctive, it 
invests them with the attributes of a class or 
makes them representative of an idea. 

In the Middle Comedy and still more in the 
New Comedy we observe a change in the manner 
of poetic generalisation. We quit the fantastic 
world of Aristophanes with its audacious allegories 
and grotesque types of character. There is now 
a closer study of real life and a finer delineation 
of motive. The action by degrees gains strength 
and consistency, till, like that of tragedy, it has 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. Character 
and action become more intimately united. The 
typical follies and failings of mankind are woven 
into a plot, in which moral probability takes the 
place of the arbitrary sequence of loosely connected 
scenes and incidents. The broad characteristics 
of humanity receive a more faithful, if a more 
prosaic rendering. Moreover, the great ideas of 
Hellenism disengage themselves from local and 
accidental influences and make their appeal to 
a universal human sentiment. In Aristotle’s day 
the movement here described was but partially 
developed. He did not live to see the master- 
pieces of Menander, which were the poetic em- 
bodiment of his own theory. The Middle Comedy 
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which suggested to him his ideal had not indeed 
altogether dropped the element of personal satire ; 
it merely replaced the invective formerly levelled 
against public men by a gentle raillery of poets and 
philosophers. Still Aristotle discerned accurately 
the direction in which comedy was travelling, 
and not improbably contributed by his reasoned 
principles and precepts to carry forward the 
literary movement already initiated. 

We have seen that in the Poeties (ch. ix.) he 
draws no distinction between the generalisation 
proper to tragedy and comedy respectively. It 
is an important omission, though in a treatise so 
incomplete as the Poetics, in which we have a bare 
fragment of the section devoted to comedy, we 
are hardly warranted in assuming that he saw no 
difference in this respect between the two forms 
of poetry. Yet critics give ingenious reasons for 
what they conceive to be the orthodox Aristotelian 
view. Lessing, to whom Aristotle’s authority was 
that of a lawgiver in art,’ and who admits that he 
considers the Poetics ‘as infallible as the Elements 
of Euclid, having once satisfied himself that 
Aristotle had pronounced upon the matter in 
dispute, enforces at length the conclusion that 
the characters in comedy are ‘general,’ precisely 


1 This tradition goes back to Scaliger (1561): see Spingarn, 
page 141, ‘Aristoteles imperator noster, omnium bonarum artium 
dictator perpetuus,’ (Scaliger, Poet. vii. ii. 1.) 
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in the same sense as those of tragedy.’ He con- 
troverts the saying of Diderot that ‘comedy has 
species, tragedy has individuals, and the similar 
observation of Hurd that ‘comedy makes all 
characters general, tragedy particular.’ * 

But, surely, there is a real distinction between 
the generalisation of tragedy and of comedy, though 
it is not exactly expressed in the sayings above 
quoted. Comedy looking at a single aspect of 
life, at the follies, the imperfections, the incon- 
sistencies of men, withdraws its attention from the 
graver issues which concern the end of conduct. 
It takes those moments when life appears to be 
idle and distorted, a thing of vanity and nothing- 
ness; it brings out its negative side, its inherent 
limitations; it exhibits situations in which the 
sense of the ideal is lost under an outward gaiety, 
or its realisation wholly frustrated. It does not 
detach the essentials of life from the unreal ap- 
pearances; and, though some elements of tragic 
earnestness may underlie the representation, comedy 
cannot, while remaining within its own strict limits, 
present, as tragedy does, a rounded and complete 
action, an image of universal human nature. In 
respect of character-drawing, its usual method—so 
far as it maintains itself as a distinct artistic type 
—is to embody a dominant characteristic or a lead- 


1 Lessing, Hamb. Dram. pp. 458-470. 
2 Tb. p. 468. 
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ing passion, so that the single attribute becomes 
the man. 

A character so created, exhibiting an ideal of 
covetousness, misanthropy, or whatever the quality 
may be, almost of necessity runs to caricature. It 
is framed on lines of impossible simplicity. The 
single quality, which in nature is organically related 
to other impulses and powers, is isolated and ex- 
aggerated. ‘I'he process is one of abstraction, and 
corresponds to an original one-sidedness in the 
comic view of life. Even Moliére in Tartuffe and 
Alceste portrays abstract qualities rather than 
living men. Not that comedy in its generalising 
effort suppresses particulars. No detail is too 
trivial for it, no utterance too momentary, no desires 
too purely goistic, if only they can be made to 
serve the general effect; but the details it 
accentuates are of a different kind from those which 
tragedy admits. In the passing and unreal ap- 
pearances of life it finds everywhere material for 
mirth. In a sense it individualises everything, no 
less truly than in another sense it generalises all. 
What it can rarely achieve as a purely sportive 
activity is to combine these two aspects in ethical 
portraiture. 

The line that severs tragedy and comedy is not, 
indeed, so sharply drawn by modern dramatic art 
as it was in the ancient world ; and characters have 
been created in which the serious and the comic 
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element interpenetrate one another. By the close 


alliance of sympathy with humour—an alliance 





which was still imperfect in antiquity—the most 
far-reaching results have been produced affecting 
the range and meaning of the ludicrous. Humour, 
enriched by sympathy, directs its observation to 
the more serious realities.of life. It looks below 
the surface, it rediscovers the hidden incongruities 
and deeper discords to which use and wont have 
deadened our perception. It finds everywhere the 
material both for laughter and tears; and pathos 
henceforth becomes the companion of humour. The 
humorist does not, like the satirist, stand apart 
from men in fancied superiority. He recognises 
his own kinship with the humanity which provokes 
him to mirth. He sees around him shattered 
ideals; he observes the irony of destiny ; he is 
aware of discords and imperfections, but accepts 
them all with playful acquiescence, and is saddened 
and amused in turn. Humour is the meeting-point 
of tragedy and comedy ; and the saying of Socrates 
in the Symposium has in great measure been 
justified, that the genius of tragedy and of comedy 
is the same." 

It is chiefly through humour of the deeper sort 
that modern comedy has acquired its generalising 
power. To the humorist there is no such thing 

1 Plato, Sympos. 223D, Tov atrov dvépds elvar Kwppdiay Kal 


4 ey ca 
tpaypdiav érictag Gar roveiv. 
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as individual folly, but only folly universal in a 
world of fools. Humour annihilates the finite. 
As Coleridge says, ‘The little is made great and 
the great little, in order to destroy both, because 
all is equal in contrast with the infinite.’ Uncle 
Toby, in Tristram Shandy, with his campaigns and 
his fortresses, is an epitome of the follies of man- 
kind. In the greatest creations of humour, such as 
Don Quixote, we have a summary of the contra- 
dictions of human life, of the disproportion between 
the idea and the fact, between soul and body, 
between the brilliant day-dream and the waking 
reality. 

This universalising power of humour is not, in- 
deed, unknown in ancient literature. The Birds of 
Aristophanes is a splendid example to the contrary. 
But, if we restrict our attention, as we have chiefly 
done here, to the portraiture of character that is 
individual while at the same time it is universal, 
we are at once aware of adistinction. Don Quixote 
and Sancho are living and breathing beings; each 
is a tissue of contradictions, yet each is a true 
personality. The actors in an _ Aristophanic 
play are transparent caricatures. In these half- 
grotesque impersonations the individual is entirely 
subordinated to the type; and not here only, but 
also—so far as we can judge—in the more minute 
and realistic art of the New Comedy, where differ- 
ences of age, sex, family relationship, or social 
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condition are carefully delineated, coexisting, how- 
ever, with strongly marked features of a common 
humanity. Greek tragedy, on the other hand, like 
all tragedy of the highest order, combines in one 
harmonious representation the individual and the 
universal. Whereas comedy tends to merge the 
individual in the type, tragedy manifests the 
type through the individual. In brief, it may be 
said that comedy, in its unmixed sportive form, 
creates personified ideals, tragedy creates idealised 
persons. 


CHAPTER XI 


POETIC UNIVERSALITY IN GREEK LITERATURE 


Ir is characteristic of Aristotle's method that he 
starts from concrete facts, and that his rules are in 
the main a generalisation from these facts. He is, 
in the first instance, a Greek summing up Greek 
experience. The treasure-house of Greek art and 
poetry lay open before him; a vast body of litera- 
ture, lost to us, was in his hands. He looked back 
upon the past, conscious, it would seem, that the 
great creative era was closed, and that in the highest 
regions, at least, of artistic composition the Greek 
genius had reached the summit of its powers. The 
time was ripe for criticism to take a survey of the 
whole field of poetic literature. Aristotle approaches 
the subject as the historian of poetry, but his general- 
ising faculty impels him to seek the law in the facts, 
and from the observed effects of different kinds of 
poetry to penetrate to the essential character of 
each. If his rules have proved in most cases to be 
not merely rules of Greek art but principles of art, 


it is because first, the Greek poets contain so much 
388 
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that appeals to universal human nature, and because 
next, Aristotle was able from the mass of literature 
before him to disengage and to formulate this uni- 
versal element. ‘The laws that he discovers are 
those which were already impressed on the chief 
productions of the Greek genius. 

We can hardly claim, as has been sometimes 
done for Aristotle, that he rose above the traditions 
and limitations of the Hellenic mind, and took up 
the attitude of the purely human or cosmopolitan 
spectator. On some points, doubtless, he expresses 
opinions which contradict the current ideas of his 
age. He admits that in certain cases the tragic 
poet may take entirely fictitious subjects instead 
of the well-known legends.’ He holds that metre, 
which was popularly thought to be the most essential 
element of poetry, is in truth the least essential, if — 
indeed it is essential at all.” He leaves it at least 
an open question whether the drama may not still 
admit of new developments.’ But in general it 
remains true that Greek experience was the starting- 
point and basis of his theory, though that experience 
had to be sifted, condensed, and interpreted before 
any coherent doctrine of poetry could be framed or 
judgment be passed on individual authors. Aristotle 
does not accept even the greater tragedians as all 
of equal authority, or all their works as alike canons 
of art; and it is a mistake to assume that the 

1 Poet. ix. 8. _? pp. 141 ff. 3 Poet. iv. 11. 
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precepts of the Poetics must, if there is no indica- 
tion to the contrary, harmonise with the practice of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, if not of minor 
writers also. His rules are based on a discriminating 
and selective principle, and imply some criterion for 
judging of artistic excellence. 

The principles of art as laid down by Aristotle 
faithfully reflect the Greek genius in the exclusion 
of certain tendencies to which other nations have 
yielded. First, pure realism is forbidden; that is, 
the literal and prosaic imitation which reaches per- 
fection in a jugglery of the senses by which the copy 
is mistaken for the original. In the decay of Greek 
art this kind of ingenuity came into vogue, but it 
never found favour in the best times. Even the 
custom of setting up votive statues of athletes who 
had been thrice victors in the games did not lead to 
a realism such as in Egypt was the outcome of the 
practice which secured the immortality of a dead 
man through the material support of a portrait 
statue. Next, pure symbolism is forbidden,—those 
fantastic shapes which attracted the imagination of 
Oriental nations, and which were known to the 
Greeks themselves in the arts of Egypt and Assyria. 
The body of a lion with the head of a man and the 
wings and feathers of a bird was an attempt to 
render abstract attributes in forms which do not 
correspond with the idea. Instead of the concrete 
image of a living organism the result is an impossible 
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compound, which in transcending nature violates 
nature’s laws. The Odyssey, on the other hand, 
with its impossible adventures by sea and land, its 
magic ship, its enchanted islands, its men trans- 
formed into swine, its vision of the world below, is 
constructed according to the laws of poetic truth. 
The whole is a faithful representation of human life 
and action, the irrational elements (ra ddoya) being 
but accessories that do not disturb the main impres- 
sion. ‘They are presented to the imagination with 
such vividness and coherence that the impossible 
becomes plausible, the fiction looks like truth. 
That these principles were arrived at after due 
observation of Oriental art is very improbable. 
Familiar as Aristotle must have been with the ex- 
ternal characteristics of this art, and with specimens 
of Greek workmanship which had been moulded 
under its influence, there is no express allusion to 
Eastern works of art in his writings. The omission 
is not explained simply by saying that he did not 
set himself the task of writing a treatise on sculpture, 
and that his sole concern was with poetry. For, 
had he given serious thought to the plastic art of 
the Kast, as he certainly did to that of his own 
country, some trace of it would probably have 
been found in his writings ; just as his observation 
of Greek models led him to drop many detached 
remarks on painting and sculpture. To learn a 
barbarous tongue, however, was so uncongenial to 
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a Greek that even the all-acquisitive mind of 
Aristotle was content to remain ignorant of every 
literature but his own; and it may similarly have 
seemed a waste of labour to study the symbolism 
of a barbarous art.’ Oriental art on the face of it 
was not a rational and intelligent creation; it had 
no counterpart in the world of reality. 

The Greek imagination of the classical age is 
under the strict control of reason, it is limited by 
a sense of measure and a faculty of self-restraint. 
It does not like the Oriental run riot in its own 
prodigal wealth. We are always conscious of a 
reserve of power, a temperate strength which knows 


1 Tt is strange how little notice the Greeks took of symbolical 
art. Dion Chrysostom (circa A.D. 100), OAvpz. Or. xii. 404 R, in 
a speech put into the mouth of Phidias defends the plastic art of 
Greece, which expresses the divine nature in human form. The 
human body serves indeed as a symbol of the invisible, but it is a 
nobler symbolism than that of the barbarians, who in animal shapes 
discover the divine image. Philostratus Vit. Apoll. vi. 19 discusses 
the point at greater length. Apollonius is here. supporting the 
method of Greek sculpture as contrasted with the grotesque forms 
under which the gods were represented in Egypt (dtora kal yedota 
GeGv <idn). Thespesion, with whom he is conversing, argues that 
the wisdom of the Egyptians is shown chiefly in this, that they 
give up the daring attempt directly to reproduce the deity, and by 
symbol and allegory produce a more impressive effect: copdv yap 
eizep te Aiyurtiwv kal 7d pi) OpariverOar és Ta TOV Oedy eidn, 
EvpBodrka 6 atta roveio ar Kal trovootpeva, kat yap av Kat 
cepvorepa ott daivorro. To which Apollonius replies that the 
effect would have been stil] more impressive if instead of fashioning 
a dog or goat or ibis they had offered no visible representation, and 
left it to the imagination, which is a better artist, to give form and 
shape to the divinity. 
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its own resources and employs them without effort 
and without ostentation. The poet, the historian, 
the artist, each of them could do much more if he 
chose, but he does not care to dazzle us. He is 
bent on seeing truly, on seeing harmoniously, and 
on expressing what he sees. The materials on 
which his imagination works are fused and com- 
bined according to the laws of what is possible, 
reasonable, natural. Greek mythology as it has 
come to us in literature bears on it this mark of 
reasonableness. Traces indeed there are of an 
earlier type,—rude and unassimilated elements, 
flaws which have been left untouched by the 
shaping hand of the poet or by the constructive 
genius of the race. But compare Greek mythology 
with that of other nations, and we cannot but 
wonder at its freedom from the extravagant and 
grotesque. The Greeks in creating their gods in 
their own likeness followed that imperious instinct 
of their nature which required that every product 
of their minds should be a harmonious and in- 
telligible creation, not a thing half in the world, 
half out of it, no hybrid compound of symbolic 
attributes. 7 

To watch the formation of the Homeric Olympus 
is to see the Greek mind working in its own 
artistic fashion. The several tribes,—Achaeans, 
Argives, Minyae, and a host of others,—have each 
their local gods and goddesses, uncharacterised, 
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unspecialised, save by the vague omnipotence of 
godhead. With the victory of dominant races and 
the fusion of cults there came a redistribution of 
functions and attributes that might have issued 
in unmeaning chaos or in bare abstractions. Not 
so with the Greeks. From the motley assemblage 
of tribal divinities the Homeric gods stand out 
clear and calm as their own statues. The gods of 
other nations may be but the expression of the 
people’s practical needs, or the abstracted utterance 
of their thought. The gods of the Greeks are 
fashioned by a race of artists in accordance with 
nature, but completing and transcending her. The 
mythologist notes how in the assignment of their 
spheres and duties all that is non-essential is 
eliminated. Attributes which a god already has 
in common with other gods fall out. The Homeric 
Olympus is a great gathering of living type-forms 
whose image henceforth haunted the imagination 
of the race. 

It would not be true to say that the lighter 
play of fancy is excluded from the literature 
and mythology of the Greeks. Few nations have 
taken more delight in weaving airy and poetic 
fictions apart from all reality, made out of nothing 
.and ending nowhere. Almost all the Greek poets 
have something of this national taste. It breaks 
out at moments even in the prose-writers, in 
Herodotus or Plato. In one domain, that of 
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comedy, fancy seems at first sight to reign supreme 
and uncontrolled. It obeys its own laws and 
revels in its own absurdities. It turns the world 
upside down, and men and gods follow its bidding. 
The poet yields in thorough abandonment to the 
spirit of the festival, he leads the orgy and shares 
its madness and intoxication. No sooner is he 
launched on his course than he is carried wherever 
an exuberant poetic fancy and a gift of inex- 
tinguishable laughter lead him. The transitions 
from jest to earnest are as quick as thought. 
Whole scenes follow one another in which no 
single word can be taken seriously. Yet even 
comedy has its lucid intervals, or rather in its 
madness there is a method. In its wildest freaks 
there is some underlying reason, some intelligible 
drift and purpose. The fantastic license, how- 
ever, of comedy stands alone in Greek literature. 
In other departments fancy is much more re- 
strained, more reserved. It breaks through as 
a sudden and transient light, as gleams that 
come and go, it does not disturb the serenity of 
thought. 

The Greeks themselves were accustomed to 
speak of poetic genius as a form of madness, an 
inspired enthusiasm. It is the doctrine of Plato 
in the Jon, in the Phaedrus, in the Symposium. 
Even Aristotle, who sometimes writes as if the 
faculty of the logician were enough to construct 
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a poem, says ‘poetry is a thing inspired.’? Else- 
where he more accurately distinguishes two classes 
of poets,—the man of flexible genius who can take 
the impress of each character in turn, and the 
man of fine frenzy, who is lifted out of his 
proper self, and loses his own personality.” In 
another place we read of a poet who never com- 
posed so well as when he was in ‘ecstasy’ or 
delirium ;* but of these compositions no specimens 


1 Rhet. iii. 7. 1408 b 19, evOeov yap 1) rotnors. 

2 Poet, xvii. 2, 61d edvods 1) TounTiKy EoTW 7 paviKOD* TOUTwV 
yap ot pev evrAacro of b& exotatiKot ciow, The reading 
exoratikoé is found in one MS.: the others have éferacruxol. 
The correspondence of the two clauses is beyond doubt best 
maintained by reading éxovatixoi. Then, oi pev, ie. the evpueis, 
are e’rAacro.: the finely gifted natures, poets who have the 
versatility of genius, can take the mould of other characters : 
whereas of 6¢, i.e. the pavxot, are éxotatixot. If we keep 
e€eraoTikol, ot pév will refer to pavikol, of d€ to etdpveis. By 
e€eraoTtxot will be meant a fine instinct of criticism, an artistic 
judgment, a delicate power of seizing resemblances and differences. 
In favour of this it may be argued that the evdvuijs has the special 
gift of a fine critical faculty : ef. Eth. Nic. iii. 5. 1114 b 6, dAAa 
povar det dorep oY e€xovta, 7 Kpwet KaAds . . . Kal eoTw 
evhris @ TotTo KadGs wépuxev. But in either case the edpuijs 
has a more conscious and critical faculty than the pavxés. The 
Arabic version, which at first seemed undecipherable, is now found to 
afford unquestionable confirmation of éxkotatiKoi: see Preface to 
this edition. : 

As a curious instance of perverted criticism, it is worth 
mentioning that Dryden (following Rapin), Preface to Troilus and 
Cressida, wished to read ei¢vots od pavixod, lest the ‘madness of 
poetry’ should be justified from the authority of Aristotle. 

3 Probl. xxx. 1. 954 a 38, Mapaxds d& 6 Zvpaxotos Kat 
dpelvov tv woutis or ekotain. 
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survive. Of the great poets of Greece, however, we 
can say with certainty that whatever was the 
exact nature of their madness, inspiration, ecstasy 
—call it what you will—they never released them- 
selves from the sovereignty of reason. Capricious 
and inconsequent they were not. Their imagina- 
tive creations even in their most fantastic forms 
obeyed a hidden law. 

Lamb’s essay on ‘The Sanity of True Genius’ 
may be illustrated from Greek poetry as fitly as from 
Shakespeare. ‘So far from the position holding 
true that great wit (or genius, in our modern way 
of speaking) has a necessary alliance with insanity, 
the greatest wits, on the contrary, will ever be 
found to be the sanest writers. . . . But the true 
poet dreams being awake. He is not possessed 
by his subject, but has dominion over it... . 
Where he seems most to recede from humanity 
he will be found the truest to it. From beyond 
the scope of Nature if he summon possible exist- 
ences, he subjugates them to the law of her con- 
sistency. He is beautifully loyal to that sovereign 
directress, even when he appears most to betray 
and desert her.’ The perfect sanity of the Greek 
genius is intimately connected with its universality. 
For is not insanity a kind of disordered indi- 
vidualism? The madman is an egoist; he takes 
his own fancies as the measure of all things. He 
does not correct his impressions, or compare them 
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with those of others, or bring them into harmony 
with external fact. The test of a man’s sanity 
is the relation in which his mind stands to the 
universal. We call a man sane when his ideas 
not only form a coherent whole in themselves, 
but fit m with the laws and facts of the outer 
world and with the universal human reason. Is 
not all this in keeping with Aristotle’s theory that 
the effort of poetry is towards the universal; that 
it represents the permanent possibilities of human 
nature, the essentials rather than the accidents ? 
The poet does not on the one hand create at 
random or by guesswork, nor yet does he merely 
record what has happened. He tells what may 
happen according to laws of internal probability 
or necessity. ‘The sequence of poetry is not the 
empirical sequence of fact but the logical or con- 
ceivable sequence of ideas; it eliminates chance 
and discovers unity and significance in characters 
and events. 

All great poetry and art fulfil this law of 
universality, but none perhaps so perfectly as the 
poetry and art of the Greeks. Take a single 
instance,—the delineation of female character in 
Greek poetry. The heroines of Homer and of the 
tragedians are broadly and unmistakably human. 
In real life woman is less individual than man; 
she runs less into idiosyncrasies, she conforms 
rather to the general type. This however, it may 
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be said, is owing to the deference she pays to the 
conventional rules of society ; it is due to artificial 
causes that do not reach to the foundations of 
character. But an inwardly eccentric woman is 
also rare. Go below the surface and you find that 
with all outward marks of difference, whether of 
fashion or of manner, and in spite of a caprice that 
has become proverbial, female character can be 
reduced to certain elemental types of womanhood. 
These essential types are few. Maiden, wife, 
mother, daughter, sister,—here are the great 
determining relations of life. They form the 
groundwork of character. Accident may modify 
character, circumstances may stamp it with a 
particular expression, and bring into relief this or 
that dominant feature. But there remains an 
ideal mould in which the type is cast. Once the 
deeper springs of feeling are moved, circumstances 
are thrust aside, and a woman’s action may almost 
with certainty be predicted. 

The superiority of the Greeks over all but the 
very greatest of the moderns in portraying female 
character, is probably due to their power of seizing 
and expressing the universal side of human nature 
—that side which is primary and fundamental 
in woman. They ‘follow,’ as Coleridge says of 
Shakespeare, ‘the main march of the human 
affections.’ The vulgar and obtrusive elements 
of personality are cast off, and in proportion as the 
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characters are divested of what is purely individual, 
do they gain in interest and elevation. Penelope, 
Nausicaa, Andromache, Antigone, Iphigenia, are 
beings far less complex than the heroines of a 
dozen novels that come out now in a single year. 
Their beauty and truth lie precisely im their typical 
humanity. Nor, in gaining universal significance, 
do the women of Greek literature fade into abstract 
types. ‘The finer shades of character are not 
excluded by the simplicity with which the main 
lines are drawn. In discarding what is accidental 
their individuality is not obliterated but deepened 
and enriched ; for it is not disordered emotion or 
perplexity of motive that makes a character poetical, 
but power of will or power of love. Attentive 
study of such a poetic creation as Antigone reveals 
innumerable subtle traits illustrative of the general 
principle of Greek art by which the utmost variety 
of detail is admitted, if only it contributes to the 
total impression and is subject to a controlling 
unity of design. 

For many centuries the standing quarrel of 
Greek literature had been between the poets and 
the philosophers. Poetry, said the philosophers, is _ 
all fiction, and immoral fiction too; philosophy 
seeks the good and the true. Plato, inheriting 
the ancient dislike of the wise men towards 
poetry, banished the poets from his ideal republic. 
Aristotle would heal the strife. He discovers a 
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meeting-point of poetry and philosophy in the 
relation in which they stand to the universal. We 
should have been glad if he had explained his 
conception of the exact difference between them ; 
clearly, he did not intend to merge poetry in 
philosophy. Following the lines of his general 
theory we can assert thus much,—that poetry is 
akin to philosophy in so far as it aims at express- 
ing the universal; but that, unlike philosophy, it 
employs the medium of sensuous and imaginative 
form. In this sense poetry is a concrete philo- 
sophy, ‘a criticism of life’ and of the universe. 
This is completely true only of the higher imagina- 
tive creations, of such poems as those of Homer, 
Aeschylus, Shakespeare, Dante. In them there 
is an interpretation of man and of life and of the 
world; a connected scheme and view of things 
not systematised or consciously unfolded, but 
latent, underlying the poet’s thought and essential 
to the unity of the poem. Poets, too, even of an 
inferior order, who, like Wordsworth, are capable 
of presenting truly, if not the whole of life, yet 
certain definite aspects of it in imaginative form, 
are in their own way philosophers. They em- 
body a consistent and harmonious wisdom of their 
own. 

Between poetry and philosophy there had been 
an ancient feud. It was otherwise with poetry and 


history. Here at first there was no opposition. 
2D 
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‘Poetry, says Bacon, ‘is feigned history’; much of 
the poetry of the Greeks might be called authentic 
history,—true not in precision of detail or in the 
record of personal adventures, but in its indication 
of the larger outlines of events and its embodiment 
in ideal form of the past deeds of the race. Aris- 
totle himself speaks of the myths as history ; the 
incidents they narrate are facts (ra yevoueva); the 
names of their heroes are ‘historical’ (yevdueva 
évopata) as opposed to fictitious (7e7oumpéva) names. * 
In this sense Greek tragedy was historical, but its 
facts were drawn not from recent history or con- 
temporaneous events. The tragedian was the suc- 
cessor of the epic poet, who was himself the earliest 
historian of the Greek race and the keeper of its 
archives. Homer, it is true, is not to us as he was 
to the Greeks the minute and literal chronicler of 
the Trojan war. We may smile when we think of 
his lines being quoted and accepted as evidence in 
the settlement of an international claim. Yet the 
Homeric poems are still historical documents of the 
highest value; and that not merely as reflecting 
the life of the poet’s age, the sentiments and 
manners of the heroic society of which he formed 
a part, but also as preserving the popular traditions 
of Greece. Not many years’ ago it was the fashion © 
to speak of the legendary history of Greece as 
legend and nothing more. Art and archaeology are 
1 Poet. ix, 6-7 : supra, pp. 168-170. 
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every day adding fresh testimony as to its sub- 
stantial truth. Explorations and excavations are 
restoring the traditional points of contact between 
Greece and Asia Minor. Famous dynasties which 
not long since had been resolved into sun-myths 
again stand out as historical realities. Troy, 
Tiryns, Mycenae rest on sure foundations; their 
past greatness, their lines of princes, their re- 
lations with outside states, are not the dreams 
of poetic imagination. The kernel of truth, which 
was thought to be non-existent or indiscoverable, 
is being extracted by the new appliances of the 
historical method. 

The Hellenic people, in short, are found to have 
perpetuated their history with marvellous fidelity 
through popular myth. Myth was the unwritten 
literature of an early people, whose instinctive 
language was poetry. It was at once their philo- 
sophy and their history. It enshrined their uncon- 
scious theories of life, their reflexions upon things 
human and divine. It recorded all that they knew 
about their own past, about their cities and families, 
the geographical movements of their tribes and the 
exploits of their ancestors. Myth to the Greeks was 
not simply what we mean by legend. Aristotle 
observes that the poet is none the less a poet or 
maker though the incidents of his poem should 
chance to be actual events; for some actual events 
have that internal.stamp of the probable or possible 
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which makes them the subject matter of poetry.' 
Such were the ‘actual events’ recorded in myth. 
They lay ready to the poet’s hand as an anonymous 
work, touched by the imagination of an artistic race, 
many of them hardly needing to be recast from the 
poetic mould in which they lay. Truth and fiction 
were here fused together, and the collective whole 
was heroic history. This was the idealising 
medium through which the past became poetical ; 
it afforded that imaginative remoteness which 
enabled the hearers to escape from present real- 
ities. It lifted them into a higher sphere of 
existence where the distractions of the present 
were forgotten in the thrilling stories of an age 
which, though distant, appealed to them by many 
associations. The Athenians fined Phrynichus for 
his Capture of Miletus not because the event it 
represented was historical instead of mythical, but 
because it was recent and painful history. As the 
fairy-land of fancy was to Spenser 


‘The world’s sweet inn from pain and wearisome turmoil,’ 


so the Greeks looked to poetry as a refuge from the 
miseries and toilsomeness of life. The comic poet 
Timocles in explaining the effect of tragedy gives 
expression to the common sentiment of Greece. 
‘The mind, made to forget its own sufferings and 


1 Poet, ix. 9. 
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touched with the charm of another’s woe, carries 
away instruction and delight.’ 

Greek poetry and art with true historic sense 
did not take the present as an isolated point, but 
projected it into the past, whose half-effaced outlines 
were restored by the imagination. Myth was the 
golden link which bound together the generations. 
The odes of Pindar are a case in point. The poet, 
starting from the individual victor in the games, 
raises the imterest above the personal level and 
beyond the special occasion, by giving historical 
perspective and background to the event. The 
victor’s fortunes are connected with the annals of 
his house, with the trials and triumphs of the past. 
Nor does the poet stop at the deeds of ancestors. 
The mention of a common ancestor—of a Heracles— 
will transport him from Lacedaemon to Thessaly. 
He passes outside the family and the city and 


1 Timocles Avovvowt(ovra:: Meineke, Com. Frag. ii. 800— 
6 yap vovs tov idiwv AROnv AaBov 
mpds ddAotpiy Te YvxaywynGels der 
pe? ySovas arnAGe radevbels dpa. 

Cf. Hesiod, Theog. 98-103— 

ei yap tis Kal revOos éxwv veokndé’ Pupp 
afytar Kpadinv akayypevos, adtap dodds 
Movrdwv Oepérwv KXreta mpotéepwv dvOpdrwv 
byvion, paxapds te Ocods of "Odvprov Exovow, 
aiy’ & ye Svadpovewy eridnOerat, ovdé Te Kndewv 
pepvytar: taxéws b€ mapérpare SOpa Gedwv. 


Iambl. de Mysteriis, i, 11, p. 39, Sia 51) totro &v te Kwpmdia Kat 
tpaywdia adddAStpia TaOn Oewpodvres igrapev Ta oixeia dO, 
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sweeps with rapid glance from colony to mother- 
city, from city to country, from the personal to the 
Panhellenic interest. Thus the ode is more than 
an occasional poem, and the theme as it is unfolded 
acquires a larger meaning. ‘The victor is trans- 
figured into a glorious personification of his race, 
and the present is reflected, magnified, illuminated 
in the mirror of the mythic past.’ The ode rises 
by clear ascents from the individual to the 
universal. 

It is this that constitutes Greek idealism. The 
world of reality and the world of imagination were 
not for the Greeks separate spheres which stood 
apart; the breath of poetry kindled the facts of 
experience and the traditions of the past. The 
ideal in Greek art was not the opposite of the 
real, but rather its fulfilment and perfection. Hach 
sprang out of the same soil; the one was the full- 
blown flower of which the other was the germ. 


! Gildersleeve, Pindar, Intr. p. xviii. 
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